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THE AMBITION OF AUNTY TRU. 


BY ©. I. DICK. 


On Thursday afternoons I 
was permitted to sit with lame 
Tracey for one hour. An hour, 
no longer. Always in the same 
spot, where his daughter-in- 
law could keep her eye on him 
against the wall of his white 
cottage in the sun: just above 
was the window from which, 
with a horrible regularity, she 
would poke her head and cry 
out in that drum-majorish voice 
of hers— 

“ Now then, Dad, my man, 
time you came hobbling inside ; 
sun’s getting low. Next thing 
you'll be fetching me up in the 
night to rub your leg.”’ 

Tracey would rather have 
died; still it pleased her to 
pretend he was a peevish old 
nuisance. She suffered me the 
one hour because I brought 
him a plug of tobacco which 
saved her buying it. In return 
the old fellow would dig up 
his anecdotes of past days, 
picturing scenes for me in his 
vivid, often lurid language, 


giving such clear-cut impres- 
sions that the tales, despite the 
fact that he rambled in the 
telling with a weather eye on 
that window, left an indelible 
impression. All the same it 
was hard to get a consecutive 
story out of him, for he would 
stumble, halt, then break away 
on new ground. One had to be 
patient. 

But the background for these 
thumb-nail sketches was always 
the same from where we sat, 
always beautiful. I watched 
his figures take shape and glow 
against a serene blue sky under 
which a strip of the harbour, 
encircled by the gentle hills, 
lay sleeping: in the foreground 
his three-cornered garden, 
fenced to the water’s-edge, was 
massed with English flowers, 
the old-fashioned sweet kind 
that grow in cottage gardens 
at home. Once he said to me, 
‘*Come to think of it, there’s 
a many things will set you 
thinking about the Empire; 
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but the one that always seems 
a bit over-wonderful is flowers. 
You look; no matter which of 
the British possessions you turn 
to, you'll find the flowers from 
the old stock. Take them lilacs 
now; they tell me they was 
brought out, suckers of ’em, 
by the early settlers in 1822 or 
thereabouts. Of course there 
was flowers here same as there 
was humans, but they was wild 
flowers without scent, an’ black 
savages without clothes, in- 
habitin’ this island of Tasmania 
afore we whites come along. 
But theys wallflowers, mignon- 
ette, moss-roses, nothing extry- 
ordin’ry in this here garden ; 
yet the scent of it will soothe 
you same as the scent of they 
flowers will do in far-off home. 
Cherry-pie, though, that’s the 
best of the lot. Look see,’’ he 
pointed with his stick to where, 
over the doorway, a heliotrope 
had climbed to a good seven 
feet high, steeping the air about 
us with its homely fragrant 
scent, “can you beat it? 
Brings Aunty Tru back to me 
the smell of cherry-pie does. 
Queer how.”’ 

“ Yes?’ I prodded. 

“ Yes. I might tell you a lot 
about Aunty Tru,’”’ he rubbed 
a pipeful of baccy between his 
palms, and spat, “if I had a 
long enough spell.” 

“Then do. Why not?” He 
shook his head and gave it a 
jerk back. 

“But what is to stop you 
spinning it out over my next 
visit—and next?” I caught 
a speculative look that meant 
could I be relied on for baccy 
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indefinitely ? Yes, without a 
doubt. But behind his satis. 
faction was awakened as well 
an intentive reflection. I be- 
came conscious of  under- 
currents: you will know the 
Chinese proverb saying, ‘ When 
the arrow is on the string it 
must go.’ ‘Tracey’s senses, 
roused by the strong scent of 
the cherry-pie, were beginning 
to visualise all kinds of half- 
forgotten excitements from the 
past. Presently they would 
find outlet, needing no more 
urging from me. I sat quiet, 
watching the river steamers 
pass and repass, and soon, 
without preamble, he began— 

‘‘ Big made she were, and 
heavy tredin’ in consequence ; 
but for all that spryer than 
many a young lass. She 
smoothed her white hair tight 
back off her face, which left it 
clean, none o’ this fuzz and 
stuff; and you could see her 
eyes looking at you, clear and 
blue. Like the lake, as blue. 
Always about her there was 
some look of quiet, yet her 
energy left you something to 
think of, a power below just 
as the lake has: fact, I’ve 
always thought she fitted in 
wonderful with the scenery. 
And there was the smile of 
welcome she’d give you like 
the sun breakin’ through on a 
dull day, wide as the world up 
there and deep like her heart. 
. .. You see she pitched camp 
alongside of the Great Lake up 
in the highlands; they’ll tell 
you that lake is 3333 ft. above 
sea-level. Wild the lake 
country is up there, yet peace- 
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ful; swept with storms, baskin’ 
in sun. But of course you’ve 
been often enough for your 
salmon fishin’ in the season. 
There you are again,’ he 
switched off, “‘ with the Em- 
pire! Why, didn’t they go 
and bring the spawn for to 
hatch salmon trout in the lakes 
from England and Scotland ? 
It’s rarely well they’ve stocked 
‘em too: Fisherman’s Para- 
dise they call it. Well now, 
youll be wanting to know 
what kept me livin’ there 
winter and summer for a many 
years. ’I'was the great hydro- 
electric scheme took me, the 
same as it took so many more— 
hundreds — some twenty - odd 
years ago, after the good wages. 
Work and wages. Their idea 
was, you understand, to har- 
ness up the waters of the Great 
Lake to make ’em work their 
dynamos and all the rest of the 
company’s machinery, 80 as 
to bring electric power to the 
capital. You see, those lakes 
are almighty deep, held high 
up in the mountains; they’ll 
tell you it was the glaciers of 
the Ice Age scooped them out. 
Interestin’. . . . The earth has 
warmed up a bit since those 
days! But the winters up 
there are arctic still. We'd a 
deuce of a job to get through 
with all the work they wanted : 
bridges, roads, dams, embank- 
ments, clearing, chopping trees, 
burning, ploddin’ our way all 
the time through grand scenery, 
grand air. But cold! I give 
you my word, one winter the 
Lake were frozen four inches 
thick just round the edges, a 
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howling gale started and blew 
under the ice, cracking it up 
in big junks and flinging it on 
to the shore: the noise of it 
was like the smashing of thou- 
sands of pounds worth of china. 
Fifty years ago that Lake was 
frozen clean over one winter ; 
what’s more, the whole length 
of its one hundred and twenty 
miles, and across one end they 
drove a bullock-waggon with 
its team of bullocks. . . . Well, 
about Aunty Tru. We’d be 
working all day in freezin’ 
slush and mud with a wind 
driving through like the slash 
of a knife in your face. 

‘“¢ Mates,’ I’'d say to some 
half-dozen of ’em after knock- 
off time, when canvas tents 
weren’t perxactly central heated 
lounges to spend the evenin’ 
in, ‘ Mates, what about cutting 
an armful of wood and trotting 
it over to Aunty Tru’s ?’ 

** So we’d do that. 

‘¢ And there she’d be, sittin’ 
in her shack by the log-fire in a 
clean white apron, cosy as 
cosy: not, mind you, one of 
them flimsey-flamsey aprons, 
but gathered—that’s the word 
—gathered into a two-inch 
band that was buttoned round 
her forty waist. Many’s the 
good laugh we’ve had over 
Aunty Tru’s waistband, for 
she’d bust the button off time 
and again, she’d laugh that 
hearty at a joke. 

‘¢¢ Look here,’ I’d tell her, 
‘ you'll make yourself ill goin’ 
at it so unrestrained.’ 

‘‘ And she’d say, with her 
hand against her aching side— 

‘“<¢Til! Why, there won’t 
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ever be anything the matter 
with me but Anno Domini.’ ” 

“ And was there?” For 
he had paused so long staring 
away farther than eyes could 
follow, I grew impatient. Was 
he re-savouring those jokes per- 
haps ? or chafing at the thought 
that for him the hot and cold 
of life was forever merged in 
this tepid zone? My question 
brought him back. He said in a 
hard voice, “‘ It wasn’t fair play. 
’T was one of them vicious hap- 
penings without reason... . 
Cruel. Well, I best get a start 
from the beginning where the 
cherry-pie——”’ when— 

“ Now then, Dad,” and the 
rest of it, came that wretched 
voice from the window. It 
was no use. I got up, saying 
in a low voice as I shook his 
hand, “To be _ continued. 
Never mind, Tracey,” and 
watched him hobble painfully 
into the house. 

Seven days went by. Thurs- 
day came and we advanced 
but a short way only: all sorts 
of memories from the past 
—achievements, conversations 
—had to be recounted. He 
would get miles from the main 
track, and the logical sequence 
was that it took half my time 
switching him back again. 
Still, I began to love Aunty 
Tru so much that his em- 
broideries enhanced rather than 
detracted from her story. But 
it would take far too long to 
relate it as it came to me. 
Therefore here it is, trimmed 
into something resembling a 
consecutive tale, I hope not 
spoiled. 
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To begin with. There wag 
to be the christening of a gir] 
child in the Derwent Valley, 
a grand christening to which 
neighbours and friends were 
invited from as far as they 
could drive or walk, and bidden 
stay on to the feast to follow. 
Christenings are not always 
an event, but this, actually, 
was out of the usual; for one 
thing, it took place in a shearing 
shed, there being no church 
within cooee where people of 
the estate could take their 
babies for the ceremony. In 
those days the parson made a 
bi-annual visit, donned his 
surplice, handed about cards 
printed with the words of the 
service, and himself stood, on 
this occasion, before a table 
belonging to the head shepherd, 
covered with a spotless cloth 
on which was placed a bowl of 
water, drawn, not from the 
Jordan, but from the Derwent 
River: for the baby handed 
up to the parson was the 
middle-aged shepherd’s one and 
only offspring, born in the 
year. 1877. 

‘‘ Name this child,’’ says the 
parson. 

“ Trucanini,’’ says the shep- 
herd’s wife clearly. 

Silence ensued, a scandalised 
silence. Then the parson, lean- 
ing over, expostulated. The 
mother was obstinate. He 
tried to argue her out of it by 
telling her what a handicap 
it would be to the child to be 
branded with an aboriginal 
name. 

“ That’s a poor way of think- 
ing,”’ says she, unmoved, frown- 
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ing hard at her husband who 
was twisting his hat about 
ready to give in, for he favoured 
Susan or Kitty. ‘‘Do you 
think my lassie won’t have the 
courage to show that she is 
proud of her name? Why, 
Trucanini was @ queen,’”’ and 
with an air of sentiment that 
sat oddly on one so stolid and 
elderly, “‘ she’s my own little 
queen.” 

So Trucanini the babe was 
named after the last survivor 
of the ill-fated Tasmanian 
blacks who had died that self- 
same year. 

Now their parson, as it 
happened, had studied the short 
history of those exceedingly in- 
teresting people, the aborigines 
of Tasmania: it was his hobby. 
As she grew up he had always 
something to tell the little girl 
on his visits, how the blacks in 
the beginning were shy and 
harmless, living under con- 
ditions (when discovered by 
the whites) but slightly changed 
since the Stone Age; as an 
authority has it, “The Tas- 
Manians were at a low palzxo- 
lithic stage inferior to the 
Drift or Cave Men of Europe.”’ 
He brought pictures to show 
her: she thought them ugly 
as sin, with their thick lips and 
flat distended nostrils and their 
naked bodies. Poor things, 
she thought, we whites couldn’t 
leave them alone because we 
hate snakes and things with 
black skins; yet the palms of 
their hands are light and the 
Soles of their feet as pale as 
those of Europeans. It seemed 
inevitable that in return for 
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ill-treatment they should turn 
and kill and harass the settlers 
in a most terrible way, and 
after a very few years of this 
stealthy warfare that the abori- 
gines should die entirely out, 
however hard the whites en- 
deavoured to save them in 
later years. The parson had a 
treasured book too, from which 
he taught her the first chapter 
of Genesis which has been trans- 
lated into their queer sing-song 
language. It went like this— 


Verse one—“‘ Troteh Godneh pom- 
leh heavenoeh co-entanneh.”’ 

Verse two—‘“‘ Lywerreh, crackny.” 

Verse three—‘‘Godneh kany try- 
tittyeh-trytittyeh crackny.” 


And so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

It sounded so funny aloud it 
made her laugh when she 
should not. 

Many things made her laugh, 
for she was fortunately gifted 
with a keen sense of humour: 
it helps so tremendously if you 
can laugh when life has to be 
what you can make of it 
yourself alone. She was strictly 
brought up, too, with many a 
spanking for pinching the 
fuchsia buds, and whole days 
of hands tied behind, and no 
meal if you came in late: but 
she was always happy, singing 
and playing on the banks of the 
river where such a few years 
ago, if you measure by centuries, 
other little Trucaninis and Try- 
goomy-poonauhs and Panneh- 
roonehs played in their naked- 
ness, making mud-pies or build- 
ing houses of oyster-shells and 
stones. 
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Her good parents taught her 
to love everything and fear 
nothing, which she obediently 
did; even ants and other 
creepy creatures. Later, when 
she went to school in the three- 
mile distant township, walking 
each way or rowing herself by 
river, the boys teased her about 
it, calling out, “ Go it, Anty- 
Aunty-Anty Tru,’’ when she 
flew into rages, scolding them 
furiously for kicking ant-heaps 
to bits while the panicky insects 
rushed for their lives. In this 
way, unwittingly, as an out- 
come of their devilments, the 
nickname Aunty Tru was given 
and stuck to her all her days. 

It is a sweet valley, sheltered, 
fertile, that through which the 
Derwent River flows on its 
long journey to the sea; its 
banks are low; on them hop- 
fields and orchards are irrigated, 
sheep-runs watered. 

The garden from the head 
shepherd’s cottage dipped to 
the river’s edge, and there on 
its cool bosom Tru learnt to 
swim and row a boat; learnt 
too to keep out of the way of 
steamers making to the town- 
ship to load timber, hops, or 
apples. Beyond that the 
current was all in an uproar, for 
you came to the rapids, half 
hidden rocks sent the water 
churning angrily, and no boat 
could live. She grew up with 
a terrible longing to explore 
past those rapids: to fight her 
way farther and farther up 
between the willow - grown 
banks, curving past bushland 
and scrub, following the channel 
as it narrowed until she came 
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at last to the place where it 
broke from Lake St Claire to 
begin its 170-mile pilgrimage to 
the sea. The longing was more 
than curiosity; it was her 
fondest ambition. The secret 
vent of a quickening foree 
chained to the prosaic. 

But the ambition progressed 
no farther than the back of her 
mind. She realised only too 
clearly that her old parents 
had no one but herself to depend 
on for their comfort: she gave 
up all thought of leaving the 
Valley, be the mission positive 
or negative, gave up all her 
own ardent wishes, and minis- 
tered to them. So the years, 
and the river, slipped by with 
little but the seasons and events 
like floods or good lambings 
and wool clips or the terrific 
gale that flattened the hop- 
fields, to mark them. Until 
Tru turned twenty-nine. In 
that year the wonderful old 
shepherd her father died in 
harness, and, as if she could 
not stay without his support, 
her mother followed within a 
few days. 

The new shepherd, an elderly 
widower, took stock of the 
well-kept house and garden 
that fell to his lot when he 
moved into the cottage, and 
within a few weeks he had 
wooed and won Tru, and there 
she was re-established in the 
spot where her willing feet had 
served all through her life. 

And now the years moved 
on with their old swing, but 
slower, fuller, it seemed, 
weighted with fresh responsi- 
bilities. She still stood at 
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dusk sometimes and watched 
the river swirling towards her 
and away. Where from? 
Where to? Not one of her 
neighbours cared two hoots 
where it came from so long as 
they had water at hand to wash 
with and to cook. She her- 
self in time felt her mind im- 
prisoned by the thraldom of 
daily tasks: not that she was 
not happy in the performance 
of them; for she loved her man 
and was proud of her house- 
wifery, but she naturally lost 
the keen edge of ambitions that 
took her thoughts from the 
Valley; no children came to 
them, which meant that she 
had no other to take a hand 
in the domestic duties over 
which she was so consciously 
indefatigable, consciously be- 
cause she knew she was very 
often sick of the sight of a 
broom. Times and again she 
would go off to dig in the 
garden or fuss about with her 
chickens as an antidote. 

Then in her sixtieth year her 
man grew frail, and she was 
told he must die; he was old 
and there was no hope of 
recovery for him. 

Life looked sad for Aunty 
Tru; and difficult. The cot- 
tage for the second time was 
to pass from her to others, for 
she knew the next shepherd 
was waiting to step into his 
new shoes; the day after the 
funeral he and his family would 
expect to move in. 

Conscious of the gossip and 
conjecture about what she 
would do with herself now, 
and where go to live, she took 
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herself down in the gloaming of 
the day they had laid her man 
to rest, for a last look at the 
river from the foot of the 
garden. It moved too full for 
noise, too deep for more than 
the hush-rush of singing cadence 
along under the bank. Where 
from? Where to? The ques- 
tion that since childhood had 
pierced this stifled silence of 
the torrent was resonant in 
the air that evening: above 
in the primrose sky the thin 
sickle of the new moon hung 
with Venus, her handmaiden, 
in close attendance. It was as 
if in the enfolding stillness 
Aunty Tru was waiting for a 
sign to show her whence lay 
her path: no tie had she, nor 
was she accountable to a soul. 
Her life stood empty, and she, 
set in her ways, was homeless 
with old age waiting round the 
corner. You know how it is 
when a train of thought that 
has lain dormant for years will 
start awake: something will 
unblock the passage, years roll 
back. This is what happened 
to Aunty Tru as she stood with 
the faint honey-sweet of the 
pansy border and the fragrance 
of cherry-pie wafted on the 
river breezes. Suddenly the 
great longing she had thought 
to be conquered forever was 
pushing itself to the front and 
edging everything else aside. 
The realisation that there was 
nothing at all to stop her set- 
ting out to find the source of 
the Derwent swept through her 
with extraordinary swiftness. 
She was free. Why not? 

Of course, she had the 
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commonsense to deliberate on 
the fact that she could not 
actually follow the river’s long 
- windings ; that course was too 
full of hazards even for the 
young: but she could take 
the roundabout way by road 
to the central highlands and 
there, among those lakes, she 
would discover St Claire, called 
by that name after the St 
Claire of the Scottish Loch 
Lomond, and pouring from the 
generous abundance of its 
waters she would come upon 
the stripling Derwent. 

Quietly as the night wrapped 
her about she was aware of 
sounds from the distant town- 
ship, which reminded her that 
more than one friend had 
offered to let her rent rooms 
in their home: that was the 
only life she could afford, com- 
pressed, dependent on others 
for help; unless she applied 
for the dole, and that she could 
never bring herself to do, selling 
her pride for easy money. No, 
no; she was hale and strong 
still, thank God, and had 
courage to cut her way alone. 
As she saw it, there was not a 
moment to lose. She shook 
off and freed herself from the 
torpor of regrets which had 
choked her these last days, and 
went back into the house 
through the porch; lighting 
the lamp for the last time, she 
set to work, never going to bed 
the whole night through. 

And this is what she did. 

From every drawer and cup- 
board she took the things, 
garments, china, sheets that 
were legitimately hers, and 
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piled them at the back door 
with all her few treasured 
household utensils and garden. 
ing tools : a dozen best chickens 
she caught on their dark perches 
in the hen-house and put in g 
crate; the sulky she pulled 
from its shed into the yard, for 
it and the pony she had bought 
from the proceeds of eggs and 
butter saved and sold. At the 
first crack of dawn she went 
out into the paddock and 
caught the pony and harnessed 
him. He stood and slept be- 
tween the shafts while she 
packed and wedged her 
possessions under the seat, 
swung the crate and her mat- 
tress wrapped in blankets and 
tarpaulin under the cart itself, 
and found room for a bag of 
grain for the fowls and one of 
chaff for the pony. Sun up 
found her tying on her hat 
before the glass that had re- 
flected in turn her mother’s 
face and her husband’s. Over 
her shoulder she could see the 
hooks where had hung her 
father’s coat and his stockwhip. 

“Come here, come you here, 
Tru,’ he would call from the 
yard. ‘I'll show you how to 
crack a thong round your head. 
Now then, set your legs apart 
sturdy, hold your body lissom. 
Now—let her co! ”’ 

And Tru would; at first 
only succeeding in almost hang- 
ing herself: then, persevering, 
she managed the crack-crack, 
a double volley like a pistol- 
shot every time. Knack, that’s 
all it was; she was given a 
stock-whip when she mastered 
it: she could not leave that 
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relic of happy childhood behind, 
so she tucked it with her 
umbrella in the whip-socket. 
Now she was all but ready, 
wasn’t she? No, there was 
something else she must do 
before she shut the door for 
the last time and hung the 
key above it ; she must let the 
new people know what had 
become of her and tell them 
that she had left them all her 
furniture and fixtures until 
she should come back to claim 
them. She ended the letter 
by saying would they spread 
the news, and she hoped her 
friends would not take offensive 
by her going away without a 
good-bye, but something of 
importance had suddenly calied 
her. Now that was finished she 
placed the letter where they 
would see it first thing, on the 
kitchentable. Stillshelingered, 
for saying good-bye to her 
garden was the heartbreak, 
because the flowers living in 
daily companionship at her 
doorway could not be uprooted 
with the rest. Wait! could 
they not, though? Finding a 
couple of large potatoes, she 
made deep incisions in them; 
then, going to favourite roses 
and carnations, she took cut- 
tings and slips; these, with 
broken heels of cherry-pie and 
banksia from the porch, she 
inserted into the potatoes and 
tied them firmly about: a 
pocketful of vegetable seeds 
and a handful of thyme and 
mint, gathered as she passed, 
were all she needed to entice a 
garden, provided, that is, she 
thought, I can find a bit of 
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soil to dig near water. Those 
cuttings would derive enough 
moisture to keep them going 
nicely until she settled again. 
Until she settled again! She 
climbed into the driver’s seat 
with a “‘ Girrup!” to pony as 
she gathered the reins, and felt 
to be sure the little bag secured 
round her middle under her 
skirt was safe, for it held all 
the money—£20—she possessed 
in the world: she looked back 
for a farewell sight of the 
cottage sunk in its flowers. 
Autumn it was then, and a 
thin mist rising early from the 
river wrapped it about, giving 
to it a stranded, islandy look, 
adding tenderness to her love 
of it. The dear place! Never 
for a night yet had she slept 
away from it: she could not 
bear the thought of leaving it 
cold, but never again would 
she light a fire to warm its 
hearth, nor would she send 
smoke curling into the frosty 
air like a signal to bring her 
man home. Doubt tinged with 
fear crept out ready to assail 
her as she turned to fasten the 
five-barred gate, leaving the 
sheep-dogs to leap and bark, 
for them she must not take: 
alack-a-day, it was a sore time 
to leave the familiar safe Valley 
for the wild highlands. Old 
Autumn with his spiteful hands 
had already stripped the leaves 
from the gnarled apple trees ; 
they stood bare of any covering 
with which to resist the chilly 
blasts of winter, the ground 
lay thick with decaying leaves. 
Well, well; she, too, had to face 
old age and what-not: did she 
Q2 
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not stand bereft of all she had 
called home? What ugly 
danger might not the road 
ambush for a lonely old woman? 
Hesitating, she sat while her 
moment of in terrorem passed 
by. Then it was her early 
training, ‘fear nothing,’ that 


Il. 


Early though it was, Aunty 
Tru did not risk turning up the 
road that led through the town- 
ship, lest any one of her friends 
should chance to be up; if 
they caught sight of her they 
would detain her for certain 
to ask questions, or, worse still, 
might insist on going with her, 
telling her she was too old to 
take such a journey alone. No; 
she had to forget her years and 
think only of the infant river 
at its source, so she faced pony’s 
head south and they followed 
the white ribbon of road by 
the Derwent, for many miles 
edged with its osier willows. 
The sun was in her face too, 
that way, rising cheerily above 
the trees ; she gave it smile for 
smile from her high perched 
seat. 

Can’t you see the whole 
exuberant turn-out, crammed 
like a pantechnicon, go sway- 
ing along the country ways, 
and, in adventurous command 
of it all, Aunty Tru with hat- 
strings tied firmly under her 
double chin and cotton-gloved 
hands holding the reins gripped 
high ? And yet, in that part 
of the district it was not so 
very unusual a sight, for once 
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saved her; that and her own 
simple beauty of outlook, for 
she believed with Watson that 


**. . . deformity and hate are Times 
and love and loveliness Eternity,” 


It covered the whole screened 
field of her vision. 


a week the farm-carts went 
laden somewhat in like manner 
to Paddy’s Market at the 
cross-roads. Presently she 
noticed the rapid broadening 
of the Derwent, the level 
country changed, and now on 
her right hand a hill rose 
sharply, while on the left sedge 
and rushes, sweet briar and 
ti-tree bushes took the place 
of the sheltering willows. It 
was here the water became 
brackish with the salt inrush 
from the distant sea, and across 
the mud-flats and the river’s 
wide expanse the houses on 
the opposite side looked like 
toys: one more turn brought 
a long railway and traffic bridge 
in sight, while beyond it, run- 
ning at right angles, she could 
trace the high road straight 
ahead lost in uninterrupted 
perspective. 

She drew rein. Should she 
turn across the bridge or follow 
on? Which ? 

There was not a soul in sight 
to ask. A belated wish that 
her school geography book had 
not been given away was futile, 
but a vague memory of the 
map told her that she could not 
hope to hug the river for much 
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longer; better to branch off 
here and later to cut in higher 
up, thus following the beaten 
track. She crossed the bridge. 
Unconsciously by so doing she 
altered the whole course of her 
life, for it was the wrong turn- 


ing she took. 
Now she bowled along 
a smooth surface: the day 


marched gloriously past with 
a sparkle in the air and the 
blithe song of blackbirds to 
keep up her spirits. The road 
was amazingly empty; a few 
drayloads, a passing trap or 
two. She thought of the 
coaches of early days when the 
way was enlivened by the 
hold-ups of Martin Cash and 
his kind, bushrangers and 
blacks smacked of a dead 
Van Dieman’s Land. But now 
there were scattered townships 
through which she passed, whose 
shops supplied her with bread 
and groceries and a pound of 
chops: for as afternoon drew 
in Aunty Tru began to think 
whether it would be best to 
camp out or take lodging. 
The outcome was that she 
would be happier with her 
possessions at hand. 

Keeping her eyes open, she 
found a turning by a little 
bridge; after leading pony 
down this at a walk, she dis- 
covered a shady stream and a 
cleared space where she could 
camp for the night out of sight 
of houses. 

“ How will this do us? All 
together round the camp-fire ? ”’ 
said Aunty Tru to her family. 
She unbuckled and led pony 
down to drink, opened the 
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crate door and sprinkled corn ; 
and soon, when she had lighted 
a fire and filled a kettle, she 
slipped a nose-bag over pony’s 
head and cooked her own meal. 
How she, how they all enjoyed 
it there by the running stream ! 
how she slept, sound as a top, 
rolled in blankets on her mat- 
tress under the stars! Her old 
life looked almost as far off as 
the Southern Cross when she 
laid her down. 

Morning light found her re- 
freshed and vigorous. For her 
breakfast there were new eggs ; 
for her family’s more chaff, 
more corn to be doled out: 
the camping-ground to tidy, 
her demi-john to fill with fresh 
water from the stream in case 
the next camp should be far 
from water—as it proved to be. 

The leisurely journey pro- 
ceeded mile on mile. Pony 
was in good fettle: she talked 
to him a good deal. When 
they came to a _ cross-road 
running left, with a signpost 
on which a pointing hand 
directed “‘ To the Great Lake,”’ 
she felt that now at last she 
was in sight of that lake 
country where St Claire could 
be found without difficulty. 
You can have no idea of the 
way her mind sprang to meet 
the meaning that underlay 
those painted letters. As she 
turned pony into the rougher 
road, in thought she went over 
year after year, discovering 
that the essence of her restless- 
ness to get away—any where— 
came, a great deal, from the 
fidgety sense that she was 
chained principally by her own 
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conscience. Many girls would 
have left their parents in like 
case. Many girls do. But 
not Tru. And now that she 
had passed the signboard “ To 
the Great Lake,’ no matter 
what should lie in wait she was, 
without struggle of her own, 
free. She treasured that 
thought in her heart; it made 
her sing as they jogged slower 
and ever slower, for now the 
road went winding uphill all 
the way. It grew colder too: 
pony’s breath puffed out in two 
white withes, for with the 
setting sun the air sharpened 
sensibly. They went swinging 
through a scattered township 
without stopping; the Lake 
might be only a few miles on. 
But evening drew in too 
darkly to allow further pro- 
gress, 80, pulling in by the side 
of the road among the trees, 
she went through the same 
camp ritual as on the preceding 
night. It was easy to find a 
spot here, for bush fires had 
left an opening round which 
the great gloomy gum trees 
with their down-hanging leaves 
formed an _ effective barrier 
from night-prowling wild-cats 
or opossums; again in the 
glow of the camp-fire, with 
pony safely hobbled by the 
sulky, she slept dreamlessly 
long after dawn. One more 
day of steady climbing, with 
the face of the land changing 
and hardening, thé air be- 
coming more bracing: for now 
the last remnant of the valley 
scenery had been left behind ; 
this land resembled that gently 
swelling greenness as little as 


a dock does a daisy. The 
silent bush on every side wag 
dry and almost colourless by 
comparison; what growth 
there was beneath the giant 
trees was ragged and inhospi- 
table. Such was the quiet 
that she trembled with a ner- 
vous tension; yet, hurry as 
she would, night caught her 
once more. They camped: 
they slept the sleep of exhaus- 
tion, the feathered creatures 
and the woman on whom they 
depended for living, and the 
pony on whom sHE depended, 
for without him her ambition 
could not endure. 

Then, at mid-day of the 
fourth day she caught a glint 
through the trees that could 
only mean sun on water. Ex- 
cited as a child, she cried the 
news aloud to pony, urging him 
to a canter along the now even 
road. 

There, through an opening 
she saw it, a sheet of blue 
rippling water so immense that 
the shores faded in distance, 
and its serenity in this high 
altitude filled her with a blaze 
of wonderment. 

The Lake. 

A lake; no river this, hurry- 
ing away with its secrets: here 
the lovely blue lay cradled to 
the brim, smiling up at the sun, 
holding the reflection of the 
sky like some enchanted jewel 
set in its circle of dark evergreen 
trees. 

She climbed from the sulky 
and went to stand at the 
margin where the water lapped 
her shoes, and there she first 
caught the music of the Lake, 
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earried high, carried low in that 
erystal-blue atmosphere, and 
the play of colour danced in 
tune to the impetuous whisper 
of sound. In that spirit-stirring 
moment you could have seen 
the Lake beginning to wind its 
spell round her: yes, by and by 
she might journey along its 
shores and beyond its imper- 
turbable calm in search of other 
waters, but for the moment 
she cared nothing what this 
place was called, it spelt peace 
to her tired body. 

And it was just there, camped 
on its shores, that Tracey, a 
man of forty-odd then, found 
her fishing one Sunday morning 
when he had wandered over 
from the great camp with a 
mate. 

Profoundly curious, they 
stood at a distance and 
watched the scene. She had 
been camped there five weeks 
at that time through a spell of 
perfect weather, for the autumn 
months are the most lovely in 
Tasmania’s seasons: there had 
been no rain, so every drop of 
water for the little garden she 
had made she must have carried 
from the Lake. The ground 
was @ mass of stones every- 
where, and while she dug and 
picked them out she had piled 
them into a rough square yard 
to keep her hens from straying : 
she had also built of them 
a wide fireplace to hold the 
camp oven she had brought 
along, and beside it had fixed 
a table from a log with another 
for seat. Beside this the tar- 
paulin fastened to the tail- 
board of the sulky with the 
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other end pegged to the ground 
formed a_ shelter for her 
mattress bed. But there was 
no trace or sign anywhere to 
show how the collocation had 
come to be here at all. They 
waited until they had witnessed 
the amazing sight of a 7-Ib. 
salmon played and landed with 
what looked like a stock-whip 
extended to the required length 
of tackle by waxed string. 
Said Tracey to his mate— 

‘* How the dickens did the 
old sport do that? And can 
she be planted up here alone ? 
Let’s ask.” 

They opened the conver- 
sation with, ‘‘ How do. That's 
a pretty catch.” 

Aunty Tru returned, laconi- 
cally, ‘ Fine.” It sufficed for 
both remarks, and she was busy 
knocking the slippery salmon 
trout on the head. When it 
lay still she gave them her 
friendly smile, tempered with a 
tart, ‘‘ What brings you along 
my way ?” 

‘** We’re at work on the big 
hydro dam. You’ve heard tell 
of it?” 

‘‘'No; I’ve seen no one this 
long time,’’ shaking her head. 

‘ Gosh, how d’you stand this 
empty place on your own ? ”’ 

At that she reminded them 
with the utmost simplicity that 
they must know it was not 
empty, that, as with all beauti- 
ful places, God filled it, let the 
eyes but see, the ears but hear. 
Embarrassed, they asked how 
SHE came to be there anyway. 

“My pony brought me. No, 
look you never so, you’ll find 
ne’er a trace of him. For a 
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long time I pretends to myself 
he would be back. But he 
won’t. He’s gone up.” 

fe.‘ What, dead you mean?” 
She nodded, and related to 
them the while she split the 
fish open and cleaned it before 
placing it on her fire of hot 
ashes, how on the first night 
she had not hobbled him, 
thinking him too tired to break 
far away: but in the morning 
he was not in sight, so she went 
calling. But he did not come. 
All through that day she called, 
called, and he did not come. 
Then just at nightfall she found 
him quite near hidden by a 
fallen log, his body all swollen 
from his foreleg up. A snake- 
bite: and too late then for 
her to do anything but bury 
him. 

“It means you’re stranded 
here ? ” 

‘‘ Like an old punt without 
an oar: stuck in the mud.” 
There was nothing to say to 
that; for her air held a mixture 
of exasperation and composure 
that nonplussed them, until 
she asked suddenly— 

“May it be Lake St Claire is 
near-by ? ”’ 

“Gosh, no! Why, you’re a 
good twenty mile from St 
Claire, and it lies across country 
with but a track road at that. 
Not to be used in winter.” 

The hearing was a big shock 
to her. What chance had she 
now to make it? Twenty miles 
and crippled without pony ! 
Bad news. 

They could see some weight 
lay heavy on her mind, but it 
took a precious amount of 


tact to lever up the load. When 
they found it was her intention 
to find her way to the source 
of the Derwent they said 
nothing definite against it, but 
they fell to flattering her the 
way she turned and re-turned 
her salmon until it was grilled 
to a turn. Aunty Tru, tongue 
in cheek—for she could read 
there was more to this than 
bouquet throwing — invited 
them to stay and eat Sunday 
dinner at her log table, which 
she covered with a check cloth, 
laying it with forks and plates : 
the soda loaf she turned out 
from her camp oven was light 
as a feather. They assured her 
as they ate that it was all 
streets above anything they 
got at the camp. Next they 
told her flat it was no use her 
trying to shift camp this time 
of year; nor could she stay 
on as she was now: they 
blocked her both ways. 

“No use of you thinking 
you can sleep out in the open 
through a Lake winter,” they 
told her seriously, for by this 
time, what with her talk and 
her age, with one thing and 
another, they felt responsible ; 
“you would be frozen stiff. 
Now, what say—what say we 
build you a shack just here? 
A real weathertight little place, 
eh?” 

She regarded them silently, 
not at all sure of her ground. 

“Come now, the building 
and fixing of it will give us a 
mighty lot of pleasure. We 
could slap it up in a week-end 
or 80, when our job isn’t 
wanting us. It would give a 
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change from that conblasted 
camp.” 
“J gee.’ Then, as they 


urged more earnestly, “If you 
will be so kind as to shut your 
eyes while I count ten, I can 
give you my answer.” Her 
modesty, you understand, 
would not allow of her lifting 
up her skirt while they watched, 
to take out the little money bag 
slung from her middle. 

Presently, ‘Ten. You can 
look now.’”’ And there she was 
emptying out nineteen pounds 
and seven shillings on the 
table-cloth. 

“You see what I mean? 
That is every penny I’ve got 
left. What sort of shack at 
all will that build me?” 

“ But, my sainted aunt, we’re 
not building it for PAy,’’ they 
fairly shouted at her. ‘“ This 
is for fun. This won’t cost you 
a bean: we’re doing it for a 
joke. It’s to be contrived out 
of waste scraps from where 
we’re working yonder. Oh, 
tubbish!’? The two of them 
talked to her like that until 
she gave in and laughed, telling 
them they must say her nick- 
name Aunty Tru: and she 
cried a bit, for it was so long 
you see since she had had 
anyone make a fuss of her. 


Well, next Saturday after- 
noon saw a weird procession 
moving on its way along the 
waterside road. Tracey and 
his mate had roped in a dozen 
more to lend a hand with the 
good work, and each carried 
board or tool, beam or scrap- 
iron for the roof. 


The hammering, the whistling, 
the jolly shouting set the bush 
ringing: and before you could 
credit it that two-roomed shack 
was standing looking across 
the Lake out of a window back 
and front and a doorway sent 
especially from town and for 
which they had taken up a 
collection which allowed them 
to run to a pot of red paint and 
gallon of white too, as the men 
said, “to give her a snappy 
finish.” Not satisfied yet, they 
ran up a shelter for the sulky 
and her firewood combined, 
near the shack, and they con- 
trived a table and seats from 
sawn boles of trees. They 
built her a rope-framed bunk 
in the inner room, and when 
her mattress was laid on this 
she rested as comfortably as 
upon a spring bed. Then it 
was time for Aunty Tru to 
fetch out from the bowels of 
the sulky gay odds and ends 
to cushion the seats, her orna- 
ments, and all her other house- 
hold treasures. She turned it 
into a real home in the wilder- 
ness for those homeless men : 
they delighted to tell her so, 
and the crowning touch was 
when they brought her a kitten 
to sit on her rag mat on the 
hearth. What a hearth that 
was, built to seat a comfortable 
circle round the fireplace that 
stretched almost as wide as 
the room itself! 

Letus sorte mea was the 
motto that suited Aunty Tru 
in those days, always busy 
inside and out, cooking cakes 
and scones for her parties of 
an evening, ironing shirts or 
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sitting down to knit socks and 
darn for her boys. She treated 
them as she would have the 
sons she had never been given, 
and in return they worshipped 
her. It was her personality 
held them; gratitude might 
have for a time, or inquisitive 
interest brought them once or 
twice, even greed for the hot 
tea and cocoa and good things 
she baked in her camp oven: 
but nothing would have held 
them and nobody else could as 
she herself did without effort. 
Shrewd, and with courage to 
speak out with wholesome in- 
sistence when she saw the 
necessity, she kept many a man 
from mischief. She saw to it 
that they sent down their wages 
regularly to their wives in town, 
for not one of them dared lie 
to Aunty Tru. They knew 
better. But they kept back 
a few shillings of their pay each 
week and clubbing it together 
bought her groceries from the 
camp store. 

By the first spring her cut- 
tings had rooted, her seeds 
were up in rows of greens, a 
rambler rose sent out a long 
shoot by the doorway, but it 
was the first flower on the 
cherry-pie that brought down 
the house, for they all made 
more stir over it than if it had 
been a rare orchid: and well 
they might, thought Aunty Tru 
as she covered it from the frost 
each night; orchids may have 
rare looks, but they haven’t 
your rare scent love. 

It was sharing in the little 
interests of this kind that en- 


deared her to the men; they 
never forgot her: but what 
they did deliberately forget 
was that she stayed primarily 
because they needed her. Her 
ambition to move on to Lake 
St Claire had by no means lost 
its ardour, but she had allowed 
herself to be chained once more, 
just for a year or so. No longer. 

So, like that the months grew 
into the years. The gigantic 
dam was growing inch by inch: 
was nearing completion she 
knew by certain signs. Though 
the men did not talk shop, she 
knew it. And quietly she set 
about making her own plans. 

‘“‘ Boys,” said she one night, 
“T’m thinking of moving on to 
St Claire next week. My chance 
has come. I had a man offer 
to shift everything for the 
price of my sulky. It’s too 
good a bargain to miss.” 

Immediately the shack was 
in an uproar. They would not 
let her go. Declared they could 
not get along even a week 
without her. But what would 
happen to her when they moved 
on, a8 move they would? Why 
couldn’t she move with them ? 
She smiled, shaking her head. 
But she agreed to stay until 
the order came for them to 
shift camp. They left her 
staring into her fire, thinking 
that as the river had run 80 
many thousands of years it 
could wait there a few more 
for her to find it at its birth. 


That night, Tracey told me in 
all sincerity, that as he and 
the others walked home by 
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moonlight they saw the re- 
nowned bunyip, a great mon- 
strous animal, with head like 
a calf and fins of a fish, rise 
in the middle of the Lake 
and swim towards the shack ; 
they all made a rush for a 
closer look, but it dived, as it 
always does before humans cap 
get a close sight. 

It was next day that their 
first fatality befell at the camp. 
The excavation they were at 
work upon caved in: one man 
was killed ; the rest, with the 
exception of Tracey, were 
rescued safe. His leg was 
badly crushed; too badly to 
allow of his removal to town : 
he would never have stood the 
long journey. So it was sug- 
gested, as the camp offered no 
comforts, that Aunty Tru 
should be asked to house him 
at the shack. 

“So they takes me all silly- 
like as I were,” finished the old 
man, ‘and she makes me to 
be put in her own bed while 
she has a makeshift on the 
hearth: and she nurses me. 
Blood-poisoning must have set 
in and I were very bad, but she 
pulled me through the worst : 
you couldn’t but do what 
Aunty Tru expected of you. 
She’d have been that upset to 
think I didn’t do my bit in the 
way of gettin’ better. And to 
think it was she who went. 
Yus, she cuts herself, just a 
scratch on the thumb, one day 
opening a tin. Infection by 
some means got in it. Spread, 


before they could stay it, like 
lightning.” 

“You don’t mean she 
died ? ” 

He nodded. ‘ Cruel sudden.” 
After a long pause, while he 
sat with his hands folded over 
the stick between his knees and 
his eyes staring back over the 
years, he said slowly— 

“We couldn’t get over it. 
Not letting her go when she 
wanted to, I mean. To think 
it was us blocked her carryin’ 
out what she had wanted all 
her life to do. Yet—I don’t 
know; p’raps she’d ha’ not 
found it as inspirin’ as she 
expected. ... They would have 
her taken back to the Valley 
to rest her by her parents and 
husband. But I'll tell you 
what some of us did. We did 
this. Had a little flat head- 
stone carved, with on it— 


AUNTY TRU. 
BELOVED BY ALL. 


Nothing else. And we took it to 
Lake St Claire and we lay it in 
sight of where the Derwent 
rises from the Lake. It’s all 
grown over this many a year ; 
no one would ever find it. 
But Aunty Tru, she’d be glad 
to know us boys did it for her, 
an’ that even if she didn’t get 
where she set out for, she got 
beloved by us all. All her life 
beloved by all. There’s a big 
kick in thinkin’ you’ve gone 
out with a record like that.” 
There surely is. 










REVEILLE: the clear staccato 
notes come cracking back from 
the R.A.F. hangars half a mile 
away. It is cold. With a 
groan I pull the blankets round 
my ears, but further sleep is 
denied me. 

It is early November, and 
the sun is rising. It rises in “a 
blaze of glory in the east.” 
How it can ascend in any other 
fashion or position I have yet 
to discover. 

With one eye above the 
bedclothes I sleepily scan the 
landscape. Barbed wire is the 
first thing that breaks the view ; 
rows and tangled rows of it. 
Beyond lie miles of brown and 
dirty desert. A quarter turn 
and the view improves. A 
green dovecot on a post; a 
duck enclosure, a rabbit cage, 
a chicken run. Then I re- 
member. The early morning 
in the Iraq desert is good. 

“Morning, Ginger,’ say I 
heartily. A grunt for an answer, 
and a massive red head stirs 
impatiently on its bed beyond 
the new kitchen garden. 
“‘ Heigh-ho,” sings the red- 
head. Then the morning begins 
in proper fashion. First of all, 
the gazelle comes mincing to- 
wards me, curving horns laid 
back. I lie still, and a cold 
wet nose nudges me. Under 
my pillow is a dilapidated 
cigarette. I give it to him, and 
he retires gratefully. The 
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black-and-white spaniel puppy, 
curled up with a white kitten, 
stirs sleepily at the end of my 
bed. With a kick I send them 
both flying. The puppy seizes 
the kitten by the tail, and the 
kitten rolls on her back. A 
mock battle ensues. Nobody 
is hurt, although the kitten 
utters the most raucous threats, 
Our little farmyard in the 
desert has woken up. 
Ginger, from his bed, puts 
a -22 bullet into the support- 
ing post of the pigeon -cot. 
Between us we are making 
quite a good group at the piece 
of tin we have nailed there. 
The squadron leader, who has 
been making love to one of his 
eight wives, takes off. Ob- 
viously he has issued orders 
that his squadron should 
rendezvous at forty feet. The 
serviceable birds flick out of 
their hangars in a flash. 
Discipline is maintained. The 
two absentees sit cooing in 
their houses. Eggs and children 
require their attention. The 
pigeon squadron ‘formate’ 
(either an R.A.F. or American 
expression !) and fly round the 
garden in a tight turn. A few 
minutes of this and the for- 
mation breaks up, and the star 
pilots begin to perform their 
matutinal aerobatics. As 
tumbler pigeons go, I think 
our squadron would take some 
beating. The white one starts. 
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Up and up she goes to stalling 
point. At the last minute she 
does a ‘ back flip,’ and performs 
a perfect ‘loop.’ I am sorry 
that I mix physical training 
with flying. After that the 
other three star birds ‘ do their 
stuff’—loop after loop; rolls 
off the top. I bunch up my 
pillows and watch them. 

Ginger puts another three 
rounds into the tin and keeps 
them flying. An angry mother 
puts her head out from a 
hangar and gurgles gently. 

Naji the pup has jumped on 
my bed again. This is per- 
missible. He bites and 
scratches, and I hit him over 
theface. This appears to amuse 
him, and the game continues 
for five minutes, until the 
gazelle, bored with inattention, 
bunts him ferociously. Naiji, 
with ears flying like washing 


on a line, pursues the gazelle 


round the garden. Alas! our 
tomatoes. Alas! our radishes. 
Tired with this exercise, they 
call a truce, and lick each 
other’s faces. As usual, our 
thirty white rabbits have 
escaped. 

Hammar, the Kurdish 
gardener, adjures them in 
Kurdish to return to their 
house. Educated in Southern 
Iraq, as they are, they cannot 
understand such jargon, and 
riot in and out of the barbed 
wire. Another game for Naji 
is now imminent. He stalks 
them individually. Each stalk 
is fruitless. The bunny squeaks 
slightly, runs a few yards, and 
squats again. 

It is time for Ginger and me 
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to arise and administer discipline 
to the creatures. With the 
help of Hammar, Naji, clods of 
earth, and much vituperation 
the barrack-breaking rodents 
are driven back to their can- 
tonment. Another clodof earth 
at Hammar reminds him to 
mend the latch of the door of 
the rabbit cage. He mends it 
at once with a piece of wire and 
a large grin. Hammar is a 
transport man; every animal 
from mules to day-old chicks 
loves him. He becomes glori- 
ously drunk every three months, 
and when in this condition he 
likes to fight. Now he is 
forbidden to go to the bazaars 
and throw stones at inoffensive 
but greasy civilians. At Christ- 
mas I shall lock him up with 
our nastiest mule and a bottle 
of whisky. Hammar will un- 
doubtedly win. 

It is too cold, so I go back to 
bed, only to find that I have 
been forestalled by the puppy 
and the kitten. My orders are 
that the animals shall not get 
into my bed however inclement 
the weather. I give them both 
a beating, and they go howling 
to play hide-and-seek among 
the tamarisk bushes. 

With a roar the pigeons take 
off from their cot. No ‘ fancy 
stuff’ this time. Just straight 
flying at maximum speed. 

Ibrahim, my small Arab 
bearer, puts the tea-tray on 
the ground with a bump, and 
flies to the bungalow for my 
gun. We have our regular 
visitor, a hawk. Long before 
Ibrahim returns the hawk has 
struck; not at the pigeons, 
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but hard on to the back of our 
biggest tame mallard. This is 
the time for action. I shout. 
Ginger, from behind the rabbit 
cage, plugs away with his -22 
pistol. The duck are hysterical. 
Bullets go whining off the 
ground into the desert. The 
hawk slips away without fuss. 
He is a clever bird. There is 
nothing spectacular about him ; 
no preliminary hovering, no 
folding of wings, no ‘ thunder- 
bolt’ descent. He comes, flying 
low, round the corner of our 
bath-house, and has struck 
and gone. I will get him some 
day. 

The mallard become quiet, 
but quack again as Ibrahim, 
re-entering the arena at high 
speed, falls over an irrigation 
pipe and goes to the ground in 
a flurry of arms and legs and a 
beautiful Purdey gun. By the 
time I have finished addressing 
Ibrahim it is time to rise. I 
inspect the chickens. No eggs ; 
they are becoming idle. The 
duck have produced three. Our 
sitting hens redeem the situa- 
tion with twenty-one newly 
hatched chicks out of thirty 
eggs. This is a good thing, 
and I go to my bath rejoicing. 

“ Come here, Ibrahim. Come 
here, Mahomed. Prepare the 
bath of hot water. I wish to 
shave. I wish to make myself 
clean.’”? My bearer and the 
sweeper dive into the bungalow. 
My bath is ready... I make 
myself clean. As far as I know 
I was not particularly grubby 


beforehand, but my knowledge . 


of Arabic is limited, therefore 
T have to express myself clearly 


in the few words that are at 
my command. 

With Japanese tooth-paste 
still stinging my mouth, I am 
ready for breakfast. Why my 
tooth-paste should be of Japan- 
ese origin, I cannot tell. It is 
an arrangement of my bearer, 

A bugle informs me that I 
have a quarter of an hour to 
spare before parade. I am not 
to be hurried. Am I not a 
centurion? No, I am a bit 
better than that, because count- 
ing the farrier and an old man 
in the cookhouse I have a 
hundred and fifty-two assorted 
Muslims under my command. 
They may wait a little while 
the big white chief stuffs 
scrambled eggs into himself. 
Anyhow, Ginger can look at 
them. They like Ginger. His 
Tank Corps beret makes them 
laugh. 

Perhaps I should describe 
our habitation. My troops and 
I live a troglodyte existence. 
That is to say, the bungalows, 
stores, canteen, and little hos- 
pital are built under the ground, 
not above it as is more usual. 
Actually there is enough space 
at the top of the rooms to allow 
for small windows. The par- 
ticular merits of this con- 
struction are as follows :— 


(1) In the hot weather no air 
can enter, so that we 
are kept warm. 

(2) The windows and doors 
are so constructed as to 
allow the free passage 
of dust-storms. They 
enter frequently, but 
still no air. 
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(3) We live in artificial light— 
electric and poor. This 
obviously assists in al- 
leviating eye-strain. 

(4) Scorpions are very pleased 
with the dim light and 
my bedroom slippers. 

(5) In the winter we are 
kept cool by the con- 
struction of the build- 
ings. Rain and wind 
penetrate, and _ the 
flooded areas outside 
drain themselves down 
the steps. 


It is a charming existence. 
To see us diving into our 
burrows on the approach of 
rain is like watching rabbits 
after you have missed with 
your rook rifle. 

Today the sun is shining. 
The rains are not due for a 
few weeks. A big black bugler 
is sounding the ‘fall in.’ 
Dignity above all _ things. 
“Tbrahim, my belt, my hat, 
my stick, my cigarettes, my 
matches.”” The big white chief 
is ready to inspect his troops. 

As Ginger and I emerge from 
our earth we are blinded by 
the white glare from the ground. 
Instinct takes us in the re- 
quired direction. At last my 
eyes adapt themselves, and I 
see my troops before me. Abdul 
Hennie Effendi approaches. He 
is my senior Arab officer. His 
salute would shame a gentleman 
cadet in his intermediate term. 
It frightens me every time he 
does it. ‘‘ Arba wa tisseen,”’ 


says Abdul Hennie at the top. 


of his voice. Ah! yes, an 
interesting fact Over my 
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shoulder I ask Ginger what it 
is allabout. ‘* He means sixty- 
four men on parade,’ replies 
Ginger. Light dawns on me. 
I know my Arabic arithmetic. 
Ginger is wrong, but before I 
can correct him Abdul Hennie 
mutters, ‘‘ Ninety - four men, 
sir.”? I wish he would stick to 
his own language. Ginger will 
begin to think I am unable to 
talk Arabic. 

It is time that we looked at 
my Arabs. They are still in 
khaki drill, with glinting waist- 
belts and bandoliers. ‘ Order 
arms!’ Alas! for musketry. 
Three resounding cracks, and 
all is still. 

“Oh! soldiers, why do ye 
beat the earth with the bottoms 
of your rifles? I have told 
you before. It is a bad ar- 
rangement.’’ Not a flicker, 
although my Arabic is slightly 
difficult for them to understand. 
“Take care. We will do it 
again. Slope arms!”’ 

Crack! Wallop! 
They are magnificent. ‘‘ Now 
take care. Order arms!” 
They order arms, and I barely 
hear the sound as their butts 
touch ground. ‘Stand at 
ease |”? 

Now look at them; rock 
still, with their chaffiyas, topped 
by black-and-golden aghals, 
fluttering in the gentle wind. 
I inspect them, stopping here 
and there to tell a man he is 
extremely dirty, whereas in 
fact he is extremely clean. 
Probably he has omitted to 
remove an atom of metal polish 
from his bayonet-slot. “Oh! 
boy, why dost thou come before 
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me with a dirty bayonet? It 
is a bad arrangement.” If he 
is a young soldier his knees 
will begin to shake. I hurry on. 
Ah! now is my chance to 
produce that inimitable wit for 
which the Army is renowned. 
A young recruit, on seeing my 
approach, attempts to see if 
the toe of the butt is in line 
with the toe of his right boot. 
Stern measures are necessary. 
IT am not the one to shirk them. 
“Qh! boy, art thou a 
soldier ?’’ No answer from the 
petrified child. ‘‘ Tellme. Art 
thou a soldier?’’ This time 
the answer is, “‘ Yes, if God is 
willing.” Nowis my chance. I 
draw closer to him. ‘‘Then why 
dost thou look to the ground ? 
There is no money there.”’ 
This is the last straw. The 
poor boy knows that the sahib 
is mad, and may bite him at 
any moment. He drops his 
rifle, and I go hastily to see 
the rear rank. By this time 
Ginger has retired to a flank. 
He cannot be laughing at me, 
because I am too dignified and 
the occasion too important. 
Nevertheless he is laughing. 
Who the hell gave him per- 
mission to fall out, anyway ? 
On second thoughts I shall 
not take disciplinary action 
against him. He is the sort 
of subaltern who throws 
hammers and disci for fun. I 
should undoubtedly end my 
command in hospital. I will 
give him a haughty look which 
I think will put him in his 
place. Once upon a time I 
told him this, and he said, 
“What place?” After a 
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lengthy conversation, and gey- 
eral noggins of gin, we could 
not decide on his exact location, 
I have forgotten how the cop. 
versation started, but it was 
something to do with the period 
of incubation required for wild- 
duck eggs. 

The inspection is over, and 
an hour’s arms drill ensues, 
The company is an interesting 
collection. First the senior 
officer; short and squat and 
dark of visage, with the voice 
of a bull: a likable simple 
man, and a disciplinarian. The 
four platoon commanders are 
young and slim, without the 
confident bearing of their senior. 
The company sergeant-major is 
six foot three inches in height, 
straight (physically and morally) 
as a gun barrel; a line of bone 
and muscle. Among the 
N.C.O.’s we see the greatest 
contrasts. Old sergeants and 
corporals, with kind faces and 
straggling moustaches, wearing 
war medals and General Service 
medals. They are untidy on 
parade, but good builders of 
houses and good gardeners. 
Their British counterparts are 
to be found in any C.O.’s 
garden, or in any infantry depot 
at home. The others are young 
and smart; always hoping for 
promotion. Out of smooth 
shining faces spaniels’ eyes look 
back at us gravely. 

The other types of N.C.O. 
are the coal-black ones with 
fat and cheerful faces. They 
are the best dancers and drum- 
mers in the company. We will 
see them this evening. 

To describe the men would 
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take too long; enough to say 
that they are short and tall, 
plack and fair and brown, very 
old and very young. 

Ginger goes to check the 
day’s rations. I go to my office 
and sign things. My Indian 
clerk enters with a sheaf of 
papers. ‘‘ What have you got 
this time? ’’ ‘‘ Several signals 
from headquarters,’’ says the 
harassed clerk. The first signal 
is, “ Report price of soap in 
canteen.” This is easy. I 
scribble the reply: ‘‘ Eight 
fils per slab.”’? I must look for 
that word in the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary.’ Got it: Flat thin 
piece of rigid material. The 
second signal reads, ‘* Stop sale 
of soup.” As I have never 
sold soup, this signal appears 
to be unnecessary. 

The next one is even more 
complex. It runs, ‘“ Report 
nights in bed.” Really, this is 
outrageous. My clerk calms 
me. He points out that it is 
not meant personally, but is an 
inquiry about the number of 
nights on which my Arab 
troops are free from night guard 
duties during a week. The 
answer is two. 

The fourth signal: ‘“ Price 
of soap for all stations eight fils. 
Continue sale.”” The soup prob- 
lem‘is solved. 

The final one: ‘ Ref. my 
No. 60/1056/2 and your 45/6/36 
signal reasons for not taking 
action.” I cannot understand 
this, so I cast it aside for 
future reference. At a rough 
guess it refers to the price of 
soap or soup or machine-guns 
or something. 


Abdul Hennie Effendi enters. 
‘“*The musketry is prepared,’’ 
he says. We go to look and 
instruct. Shades of S. A. S. 
Hythe! My instructions were 
that they should carry out 
certain lessons in rapid fire, 
snap -shooting, and muscle 
exercises. The company is in 
one long line. It aims. It falls 
down. The C.S.M. cries, ‘‘ To 
the enemy behind twelve rounds 
rapid fire! ’’ Not only is there 
no aiming mark on the barren 
desert, but the men are quite 
happy to bury the muzzles of 
their rifles in the sand and 
click their bolts aimlessly. I 
improve matters, and the nor- 
mal lessons proceed. I have 
never yet found out who in- 
vented that particular game, 
but the C.S.M. was heard to 
mutter that it was “‘ Good, like 
war.” 

My orderly comes towards 
me with shining morning face, 
and what is more he has a 
satchel on his back. ‘ Your 
Honour: please, the head of 
the railway station wishes to 
speak to you. He is in the 
orderly room, your Honour.” 
The stationmaster, of course, 
may wait, but I need an 
excuse to leave the _ soul- 
destroying ‘ Reload-reload-re- 
load-reload-load.’’ The station- 
master is waiting outside my 
office. On my invitation he 
enters with a swagger. It is 
our first meeting. He is fat. 
He is greasy. His clothes do 
not fit him. They are blue and 
covered in soup (and/or engine 
oil). He has not doffed his 
sidara. His hair is long. His 
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legs are short. He has not 
shaved. He smells. He is 
frightened and therefore trucu- 
lent. ‘‘ Good-morning. What 
do you wish?” I ask. I find 
his knowledge of English is 
equal to that of my Arabic. 
Off he goes at the trot like a 
mule with bruised soles. ‘‘ One 
time your box of sentry hit my 
train.’”’? Here I should explain 
that a branch of the Iraq 
Railways enters the canton- 
ment bringing rations, bricks, 
men, and forage as required. 
The train passes through a 
gate at which one of my 
guards is posted. Let us resume 
the conversation. The obese 
person has shouted. Let me 
be controlled. I will speak 
with him. 

“ Are you certain, station- 
master, that the sentry-box 
hit your train, or did your 
train hit the sentry-box ? ”’ 
The stationmaster is off again ; 
at the canter this time. He 
shouts, “‘ Rule of railway all 
time seven foot and one-half 
from centre of track. Box of 
sentry he too near. I get in 
trouble. You will move box 
of sentry immediate.” If Allah 
is willing I will not explode. 
‘Excuse me, stationmaster, 
would you tell me if your train 
is wrecked, and how is the 
sentry-box? You have, in 
your beautiful and _ efficient 
trains, passed the sentry-box 
for many days. Why do you 
strike the sentry-box today ? 
Why did you not find the 
trouble last year? ”’ 

Off goes the stationmaster ; 
at the gallop this time. If I 
was a writer I would say his 
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eyes were like those of a pig, 
but a wild pig is a noble 
animal. ‘ The guard has taken 
my engine-driver and inciner. 
ated him. (This would appear 
to be irregular.) The head man 
is in prison from your persons, 
The box of sentry was broken 
by the advance of my train. 
One door of the train was 
open.” The man obviously 
will never cease talking unless 
I find some means by which to 
muzzle him. I cannot hit him. 
That course of action would 
give me the greatest pleasure, 
but on the other hand would 
ensure that I leave the Service 
at the earliest wish of a 
court-martial. 

I tire of him and tell him 
to go away. I will find a 
motor-car and inspect the 
damage. Three-quarters of an 
hour later I find the station- 
master (sweating like a 
frightened foal), the guard com- 
mander, the ‘ incinerated’ 
engine - driver, and the head 
man of the train gathered 
round the sentry-box. The 
damage is nil. A train with 
one door hanging down has 
ripped up a concrete slab which 
served as a dry perch for the 
sentry outside his box. I will 
enjoy myself and switch on to 
bad Arabic. ‘Oh!  station- 
master, why is your arrange- 
ment so bad?’ The greasy, 
fat, little man jumps in the 
air, shouting, ‘ Your fault, 
your fault, I have fifteen wit- 
nesses.” By this time the 
Arab sentry has started to 
giggle. I become the stern 
Commandant, and remind him 
that he is a soldier and not a 
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fat scruffy civilian. The sentry 
goes on his beat. The station- 
master sweats with rage. 

Irefuse to talk English, much 
to the amusement of the guard 
commander and about fifty 
coolies who have assembled. 
“Oh! stationmaster. Thou art 
foolish. Thy men are lazy. 
Why hast thy train an open 
door? Never come through 
gates with open doors. Thou 
knowest the order of the rail- 
way?” ‘Seven foot and one 
half!’? sereeches the station- 
master. ‘I will measure it.’’ 
He produces a tape-measure. 
This will never do. He is 
technically right. I speak to 
him (still in that which I call 
Arabic). ‘‘ Oh! stationmaster, 
do not talk so freely before me. 
One more word and all is 
finished. You will go from the 
railways, and your bad and 
idle men will go to prison.”’ 

The two men in question at 
once take to their heels. I am 
winning. 

The man is still ready to 
fight. The guard and coolies 
are looking interested. The 
miserable man must be tor- 
pedoed. Off I go. ‘ Thou art 
lazy, dirty, tired, angry, hungry, 
thirsty, sick, and wounded. 
One word from thee and I go 
to see the head of the railways.” 
That has finished him. I have 
used up all my Arabic and he 
has not understood a word. 
I met him later at the end of 
Ramadan. We drank whisky 
together at ten o’clock in the 
morning ; very civilised! He 
said, “‘ Cheerio ! ” 

I go back to my orderly 
toom and sign things, much to 


the pleasure of the Indian 
clerk. At all times he is 
pleased if I sign things. 

I must find work. As none 
appears it is necessary to make 
some. That is what all good 
idle soldiers do. A short letter 
to headquarters, I think, would 
be a good thing. 


‘* To—THE ADJUTANT, 


Peer ee eereereeesesesreee 


Subject—WIvES. 


No. 4029 Cpl. Soubri ibn Ali 
Assadulla requests permission 
to proceed to Mosul to purchase 
a new wife. In conversation 
with his first wife I was led to 
understand that this procedure 
would be a good thing, as her 
household duties were some- 
what irksome. She is blind, 
and unfortunately lost her nose 
in an affray with the fourth 
wife of Sgt. Ibrahim ibn Maku. 
The second wife of Cpl. Soubri 
substantiates this statement, 
and says that she cannot 
possibly keep the house 
properly without further assist- 
ance. His third wife reported 
that she was ‘ fed up’ with the 
corporal. She wept unusually, 
and said something about the 
other two wives. I spent some 
time in pacifying this woman, 
and discovered that the two 
senior wives had been selling 
the oil which the husband had 
stolen from the company stores. 
She asked if I would issue an 
order to ensure that she would 
receive her correct share of the 
profits. I have made arrange- 
ments accordingly. 

In view of the above, I would 
suggest that Corporal Soubri 
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should have a new wife at the 
first opportunity.” 


I think this is a good letter. 
I show it to my clerk. He 
agrees, and three minutes later 
brings me a signal pad. It 
reads: ‘' Request leave 4029 
Cpl. Soubri family reasons.” I 
was pleased with my letter. I 
sign the signal. 

It is eleven o’clock and 
therefore time for Orderly 
Room ; a solemn affair. Ginger 
buckles up his Sam-Browne 
and retrieves his beret from the 
puppy. I stuff most of my 
private correspondence into a 
drawer. We are ready. 

The senior officer enters and 
lays before me a guard report. 
Thanks to Allah there is only 
one desperate criminal for me 
to try. In the English language 


the charge reads: “ Causing 
bother between non-com- 
missioned officers.’”’ I realise 


I am ‘ for it.’ 

‘“‘ Bring them here,’ I order. 
Ginger, who knows a thing or 
two, says, ‘ D’you mind if I 
go and look at rations?”’ and 
disappears. I have a suspicion 
that he needs beer. There is 
chaos outside. The C.S.M. has 
started. 

The underground passage in 
which the parade is assembled 
is narrow and shallow. He 
roars. I clutch the edges of 
my chair and try to appear as 
though I were not frightened. 
The door is opened, and I hear 
the Arabic equivalent of “ ’At 
orf. Put it down behind yer.” 
The felon need not be worried. 
Before he can move the escort 
has snatched his aghal and 
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chafiyah from his head and 
flings them with unnecessary 
severity on the ground. This 
is not a matter of great portent, 
The C.Q.M.S. is there and will 
‘put him down’ for a new aghal., 
In they all come, trying to 
swing their arms in the con- 
fined space of the orderly room. 
The C.8.M. continues to roar, 
The procession ‘ marks time, 
“Oop, oop, oop!” yells the 


C.8S.M. I suppose it is 
necessary ? At last we have 
quietness. I read the charge, 


and Corporal Hassim Jassim 
gives his evidence. ‘ Your 
Honour, one time yesterday 
this soldier come to me. He 
say that Corporal Jabber 
Hashim take bread from the 
house of the bread and go with 
it to his house. I see Jabber 
Hashim. I say to him, ‘ Why 
dost thou steal the bread and 
take it to thy house?’ He 
replies, ‘ Thou art a liar and a 
pimp.’ Then I tell him that 
we will see the Commandant.” 

By this time I feel the story 
is slightly involved. I stop 
the flow, and Corporal Jabber 
Hashim starts— 

“Your Honour, I did not 
take the bread. As Allah is 
my witness I would not do 
such a thing. The soldier tell 
me that Corporal Hassim Jassim 
has taken the wood from the 
house of the cook. I go to him. 
I say, ‘Oh! Hassim, why dost 
thou steal the wood and take 
it to thy house?’ He replies, 
‘Thou art a dog and a son of 
a dog; we must see the 
Commandant.’ ” I stop him. 
The prisoner now informs me 
that he never said anything to 
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either corporal, but both cor- 
porals are friends and have 
peen laughing at his wife. To 
show how friendly the corporals 
are he puts the first finger of 
each hand together and wobbles 
them at me. The C.S.M. tells 
him to keep his hands to his 
sides. I wish Solomon in all his 
glory would come and help me. 

Naturally they are all lying 
slightly (or grossly). The senior 
officer suggests that the Koran 
be given a trial. It certainly 
is a temptation, but on the 
other hand this is not a court- 
martial. Alas! it is quite 
possible that the two corporals 
are trying to ‘do down’ the 
soldier. Again, it is highly 
probable that the soldier and 
his friends are trying to ‘ break ’ 
the corporals. Each has a 
dozen witnesses or more. Some 
saw the wood go, some saw 
the bread carried away, and 
about twenty-four stalwarts are 
certain to have been present 
when the prisoner spoke to 
both corporals. It appears, on 
further examination, that the 
bread and the wood were 
carried away at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. 

Exactly eleven o’clock ? The 
prisoner assures me of this. He 
cannot read, write, or tell the 
time. The wood and the bread 
live in the same cookhouse. 
Got him! The Arabs can lie, 
but not cleverly. Tie them up 
With times and figures which 
are beyond their ken and they 
will try to bluff still more. The 
non-lying Arab, if asked the 
times of “ the wood and bread 
disappearance,” would have 
raised his eyes and said, ‘* Your 
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Honour, in the morning.” It 
is obvious that the prisoner 
did try to make trouble. I 
give him another chance to 
explain himself, but he has 
become frightened and merely 
accuses the corporals of steal- 
ing coffee, sugar, rice, dates, 
tea, mutton, and coal from the 
house of Your Honour. I ask 
him about the question of the 
corporals laughing at his wife. 
He has forgotten that story. 
‘A hundred and sixty-eight 
hours’ detention. March out!” 
I look at his conduct sheet. 
Altogether he has previously 
been incarcerated five times 
for similar crimes. 

Abdul Hennie reports that 
a few men request leave. I 
will see them. One wishes to 
go to Kut to bury his brother’s 
son. It sounds impressive, but 
I suddenly realise that he 
wishes to bury his nephew. 
The answer is “No. March 
out!’ Another wants three 
days’ leave. His wife has had 
a baby, and there is no one to 
look after his house. The 
request is granted. A third 
wants seven days’ leave to go 
to Amara so that he may bring 
his wife’s sister down the river. 
“No. March out!” They 
work on the principle that they 
will never get anything unless 
they ask for it. I recommend 
this principle. 

I sign things, and talk down 
the telephone. ‘‘ Give me the 
Armoury, please,’’ I say. This 
sounds as if I were asking 
rather a lot, but it is almost 
universal jargon. All I want 
to do is to talk to the local 
R.A.F. Armourer Sergeant. I 
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am given the Armoury. I talk 
again. ‘‘ Sergeant, what about 
those feed-blocks?” ‘“ U.S8.,” 
says a voice. ‘ What does that 
mean?” I ask. ‘ Unservice- 
able, sir.” Of course; how 
silly of me. It really is annoy- 
ing, as I should like to have 
some feed-blocks. Apparently 
they are things that fit on to 
machine-guns. I ask the ser- 
geant if he could tell me what 
I should do. The answer is: 
‘¢ Demand them on a ‘ six-eight- 


four,’ sir.’ ‘Thank you, 
sergeant.” I do not know 
what he is talking about. 


Ginger can do something about 
it when he has finished his beer. 
Whoever heard of a ‘ six-eight- 
four’? Only Ginger. 

I set out with Abdul Hennie 
Effendi for a quick look round 
the barracks. I am only half- 
way to the first barrack-room 
when I am joined by the 
C.8.M., the C.Q.M.8., the 
orderly sergeant, the orderly 
corporal, my personal orderly 
of the day, and an assortment 
of N.C.O.’s and men. With 
the exception of the C.S.M., 
who strides along in front at a 
tremendous speed, we keep our 
stations in line according to 
seniority. I feel self-conscious. 
From an onlooker’s point of 
view we must look like a small 
flock of ducks. I stop at a 
drain ; everybody stops. There 
is grease on it. Abdul Hennie 
Effendi clucks with annoyance. 
We all cluck. I wave my stick 
in such a manner as to con- 
vey to everybody present that 
we cannot possibly have grease 
in drains in my company. The 
C.S.M. arranges to put some- 
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body in the guard-room. Very 
satisfactory ! And so through 
the barrack-rooms with their 
rows of polished boots and 
shining belts and scabbards, 
Ha! but what is this ? 

A miserable man has failed 
to clean the back of one of 
his shoulder buttons. “Oh! 
Effendi, bring him before me 
tomorrow. He is _ dirty, 
lazy, and not like a soldier 


of my company.” Consterna- 
tion reigns, and the 0O.8.M, 
begins to shout. I run away 


to inspect the transport. 

The procession swells. Juad 
Effendi as transport officer 
has joined us. The transport 
corporal bobs out of the forage 
store. The two ponies—one 
white, one black—poke their 
noses out of their stalls and 
shout for sugar. My syce 
brings it on a saucer. His 
pigeons in the roof snore gently; 
at least it seems to me that 
they do so. The stables are as 
immaculate as the saddlery, 
which gleams. I find a little 
saddle soap left in one of the 
holes of a stirrup-leather. I 
gesticulate. My entourage sets 
upon the syce. ‘ Has not the 
sahib said before that no soap 
must be left? Why do you 
not remove it with a small 
stick?’ They give him ‘ Hell.’ 

We pass on to the mule lines. 
I can check them here. I told 
the corporal three days previ- 
ously to put oiled flannelette 
in the breast collars. In high 
hope I enter the shining harness- 
room. There are forty-five 
breast collars. Each gleams 


brightly. Each is as supple a8 
a doe-skin glove. 


Each has a 
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strip of oiled flannelette within. 
I am defeated, and the Kurdi 
corporal is grinning. It is a 
good game. 

The mules next. They have 
just been clipped, and stand in 
their satin coats, laughing at 
me. I avoid the rogues, and 
make much of the pets. Fasila, 
a little brown wise lady, has 
been struck off ordinary duties. 
I found her a few days before. 
She is perfect at all paces, and 
is now my third charger. 
Allah be praised! At last I 
have found out the transport 
corporal. I turn over some 
bhoosa and find a fragment of 
a cigarette end. Before I can 
speak he has spoken in Kurdish. 
I ask Juad Effendi what he has 
said. Juad, who speaks most 
languages, translates and tells 
me that the remark was, ‘‘ My 
God, the sahib has won!” I 
am not certain of that. I am 
forced to go away before I 
break the rules by laughing. 
I go and curse the farrier, but 
get stuck as I do not know how 
to say “Do not pinch the 
heels’ in Arabic. It is nearly 
lunch-time. (For no known 
reason some people call it 
‘tiffin.”) We must hurry on. 
Canteen, cookhouse, hospital, 
we look at them all; sometimes 
we are angry, sometimes hearty. 
It does not matter. The sahib 
is undoubtedly mad. 

And so back to our burrow 
and a pink gin. Then lunch, 
consisting of thick vegetable 
soup, an enormous cold game- 
pie in which is the meat of 
hares, black partridges, quail, 
and snipe. There are only two 
of us, but it is quite possible 
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that our bearers may help 
themselves to a small snack 
afterwards. Bread and butter, 
cheese, lettuce, and big white 
radishes. I must go to sleep. 
At three o’clock we find the 
company football team ready 
to battle with their rivals, 
No. 7 Company from across 
the desert. I have appointed 
myself as company goalkeeper. 
I admit it is dangerous; but 
on the other hand I am not 
forced to run about like Ginger, 
who thunders along on the 
right wing. The match is like 
many other football matches. 
By dint of shutting my 
eyes and yelling in a blood- 
curdling manner I manage to 
save extremely difficult shots. 
Ginger is sent headlong to the 
ground several times by neatly 
executed trips. <A dirty crowd 
is 7 Company. The onlookers, 
who have often watched British 
troops playing football, stand 
on the. touch-line and give 
advice. At no time has the 
advice the slightest relation to 
the current situation. Mixed 
with Arab yells we hear “ Good 
old Smudger!’”? No Arab has 
ever borne the name of Smith ; 
never mind, it is a football 
war-cry used by _ sahibs. 
‘“* H.L.I., keep it on the island,” 
and then a long-drawn howl, 
“Windy!” Praise be to Allah, 
we win. Everybody, including 
the players, goes round and 
round in circles, dancing, stamp- 
ing, shouting. We have in- 
vited the opposing team to an 
asima (party). The men hurry 
off to prepare it, and Ginger 
and I race each other for the 
only bath. If Ginger has a bath 
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in the morning I have to wait 
tillthe evening. An old sweeper 
can only heat two kerosene- 
tins of water at a time. 

Come with us to the asima, 
only wear your oldest clothes, 
and bring a large handkerchief. 
Abdul Hennie arrives. ‘“ All 
is prepared,” he says. With 
the usual retinue behind me I 
stalk majestically to the feast. 
Carpets, rugs, bolsters, pillows 
are laid on the ground outside 
the cookhouse. On the carpets 
are plates of rice, whole 
chickens, sheep - heads, pilau, 
basins of milk, basins of libban 
(curdled milk). Farther away 
is the main food: three large 
copper pots filled high with 
mutton, rice, and raisins. I 
seat myself. The company 
settles down round the three 
great bowls. Ginger is on my 
right, and the Arab officers 
group themselves about us. 
This sitting business is not 
easy. To sit cross-legged with 
no support for the back is 
tiring. To squat supported by 
the left hand is even more so. 
I compromise by curling my 
legs sideways, with a cushion 
behind me as a slight support. 
We are wasting time. Without 
further ado, I seize a boiled 
chicken and tear it in half. 
Abdul Hennie takes one half, 
and we settle down to do a bit 
of savaging. Every now and 
then I lay my portion down so 
that I may shoot a-handful of 
greasy rice into my mouth. 
It is just as likely to land in 
my eyes. I told you to bring 
a handkerchief. Conversation 
is unnecessary, and indeed al- 
most impossible. 
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Ginger’s face is covered with 
rice and bits of chicken. He 
keeps at it doggedly. At last 
we can do no more, and with 
several noises to denote our 
satisfaction we loll upon the 
cushions. A man comes with 
a watering-can and a towel, 
Another comes with a bit of 
soap. We rise and wash with 
ceremony. The mounds of rice 
and mutton have gone. Great 
is the noise of washing. The 
sun is going ; is gone. A single 
star glitters. 

A drum beats tentatively. 
We walk over to the canteen. 
Outside is a rectangle boarded 
by benches. The only lighting 
is one electric light above the 
door of the canteen and several 
hurricane-lamps on the ground. 

There will be a moon later. 
I am told to sit down facing 
the electric light. Cigarettes 
are handed round, and mounds 
of sweets. Little glasses of tea 
arrive. A shining-skinned Arab 
sits in front of me. His little 
drum speaks again. It says, 
“Tum - tiddle - iddle - pom” 
Over and over again, very 
softly. Nobody takes any 
notice. Two more drummers 
join him, their fingers snap- 
ping on to the vellum: “ Tum- 
tiddle-iddle-pom.” A _ little 
faster now, a little louder. 
Nobody takes any notice. The 
drummers sway slightly. A 
few figures detach themselves 
from the watching crowd and 
squat down with the drummers 
in a semicircle facing me. 
Both hands pressed together, 
they snap the first finger of 
their right hand against that 
of the left. The noise is louder 
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thanany castanet. Still quicker 
now. The black drummer rolls 
his eyes. Somebody begins to 
sing, A man jumps up and 
starts to dance, slowly and 

efully, his fingers snap- 
ping above his head. Some- 
times the music ceases momen- 
tarily, like a full-stop at the 
end of a sentence. The dancer 
times the stops and with a 
leap has squatted before the 
drummers. Off he goes again ; 
a different rhythm this time. 
Another takes his place. A 
play is staged. I have no 
intention of describing it. An 
Arab is a simple soul; his wit 
is somewhat crude. I suppose 
mine is too. I rock with 
laughter. 

Ginger spills his tea. A little 
boy is dragged out. The drums 
beat slowly. He does a perfect 
classic dance, very gravely. 
He stamps his little bare feet, 
pirouettes, jumps, squats, 
jumps again. He is six years 
old, the son of one of my 
sergeants. He comes to kiss 
my hand. The company roar 
with amusement. The child 
does not smile. 

It is time to go. During a 
lull we get up and shake hands 
with Abdul Hennie. Ginger 
and I walk slowly to the Mess. 

Pandemonium! Two bright 
boys have fetched large red 
flags from the musketry store. 
It looks like a political demon- 
stration. 

The moon has risen. We go 
home surrounded by a yell- 
ing, dancing crowd. They are 
dancing the Hausa (war-dance). 
The red flags are waving in 
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front. I begin to giggle. If 
any normal man saw us he 
would think that Ginger and 
I were about to be slaughtered 
by Bolsheviks. I thank them 
at the entrance to my burrow. 
‘“* Allah with you, sahib,” they 
reply. They go, and the noise 
fades. In our sitting-room is a 
blazing fire. The puppy comes 
fawning on the end of his rope. 

“Beer!” shouts Ginger. 
‘“* Beer ! ”’ I shout. 

Ibrahim has it ready, and 
we drink deep. The kitten 
comes from beneath the sofa. 
The mother purrs before the 
fire. The bul-bul starts his 
song on the mantelpiece. Naji 
takes the kitten by the tail. 
This is the best part of the day. 
We cannot ask for more: beer, 
cats, bul-bul, and a friendly 
puppy. 

We dine; but not like 
‘ pukka sahibs.’ We have no 
stiff shirts. The two cats eat 
at one corner, and the puppy 
cracks his mutton-bones in 
another. The bul-bul chatters 
gently to himself. 

Ginger and I spend an hour 
doing nothing. At half-past 
nine it is time for bed, and 
shivering we run to our roosts 
in the garden. Naji scampers 
behind us. The jackals are 
moaning. Naji growls a little. 
A sentry challenges: ‘ Halt! 
Who goes there?” “ Friend,’’ 
comes the answer. Naji growls 
softly. Far away a jackal lifts 
his tenor voice. A _ chorus 
joins him. The moon is high 
and the clouds sail past her. 
Somewhere in the desert a little 
drum is beaten. Good-night. 
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A QUEER OLD FLY 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


WHILE rummaging in a box 
which had lain for ten years or 
more in a warehouse loft, I 
came upon a book with a worn 
shabby brown leather cover. 
I recognised it with delight. 
My old fishing diary, which I 
had long given up as lost. As 
I opened it an ancient yellowed 
envelope dropped out. 

For the moment I had no 
recollection of that envelope. 
Picking it up, I looked inside, 
and pulled out a folded piece 
of paper. In the paper was a 
big white fly, attached to a 
couple of yards of lake-trout 
gut, worn and frayed, of a 
dirty greyish colour. The fly 
was a queer affair. No head, 
body, hackle, wings, or tail. 
Nothing but a bare hook, 
medium salmon-fly size, with 
a bunch of narrow pointed 
feathers, soft and satiny, tied 
with a piece of waxed silk just 
below the eye of the hook and 
covering the shank, the whole 
thing about an inch and a half 
in length. The feathers had 
turned to an old-ivory tint, 
but as I looked at them I 
remembered well their brilliant 
snowy whiteness when first I 
plucked them from the under- 
wing of a spur-winged plover. 

If an orthodox angler had 
been at my elbow then, I can 
well imagine his sarcastic re- 
marks about the anatomy of 
that fly, and the folly of the 


clumsy ass who tied it in hopes 
of deluding a fish with such 
monstrosity. I would have 
let him speak his piece to 
finish, and would then have 
gently drawn his attention to 
the legend written in faded ink 
on that half-sheet of notepaper. 
“June 1896. Killed on this 
fly and cast the following: 
Ibs. 10, 7, 6, 54, 5, 5, 44, 4, 4, 
3%, 34, 3, 3, 3, all on ‘the 
Toy.’ ” 

Fourteen fish averaging a 
trifle under five pounds. And 
‘the Toy ’ (so christened scorn- 
fully by a friend who believed 
in heavy metal) was a very 
light ten-foot greenheart rod. 
Farlow made it, and I will 
swear that he never made a 
better. I have it still, and I 
believe it would kill a ten- 
pounder today as well as it did 
forty years ago. 

As I sat looking at the old 
fly, a vision came back to me, 
with photographic clearness, of 
a mountain lake. Deep in the 
hills it lies, higher by some 
hundreds of feet than the peak 
of Ben Lomond. On both 
sides the mountains tower three 
thousand feet above it, forest- 
clad, the home of many beasts, 
tiger, leopard, sambhur, bears, 
and lesser game. The lake is 
small, not more than three- 
quarters of a mile long and 4 
quarter-mile wide, but its depth 
is great, a sounding of more 
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than twenty fathoms having 


peen taken in the middle. 
Down through a dark ravine 
at the northern end a stream 
flows in, but only after heavy 
rain. In dry weather the 
water finds its way to the lake 
under a broad bed of shingly 
gravel, dry, white, and hot 
under the blazing sun. At the 
southern end a wide flat bank 
of earth and stones lies athwart 
the valley, and through a gap 
in this a small river runs out, 
tumbling down the glen in a 
succession of rapids and pools. 
Near the outlet stands a wooden 
bungalow, built for the use of 
fishermen, shaded by a mighty 
silk-cotton tree, in early summer 
a mass of crimson flowers. 

Not many fishermen, how- 
ever, found their way to that 
bungalow. Twenty miles of 
rough, steep, stony track, lead- 
ing from the nearest hill station, 
were enough to discourage the 
less enthusiastic, while the keen 
anglers were more attracted 
by several big rivers in the 
district, where fish of great 
size might be caught. Of 
those rivers there is no need to 
speak here. I have had good 
sport on them all, with fish 
Trumning up to forty pounds 
and more. But to me, fly- 
fishing for the small lake mah- 
seer had a charm of its own, 
eveh a8 @ man may keenly 
enjoy a day in a West of 
Ireland cock-covert, though he 
may have shot his tigers in the 
Terai or his elephants in Kenya. 

For one thing, the lake 
mahseer are not easily caught. 
Cunning and wary as their 
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cousin the carp, it needs 
patience and skill at any time 
to make a good basket, and 
on some days it is almost 
impossible to get on terms with 
them. Many a time I have 
been tempted to apply to them 
the words in which an exas- 
perated angler denounced the 
salmon of Lough Bodarg. 
“ They’re too dam’ particular 
in baits,” he said, “ an’ too 
dam’ consaited for flies.”” And 
that is where the attraction 
comes in. For the essential 
quality of any sport is its 
difficulty. Make it easy, and 
shooting or fishing ceases to 
be a sport and becomes merely 
slaughter. 

Again, the lake-fishing has 
much more variety than can 
be found in a large river, where, 
if the fish are not in taking 
mood, the monotonous casting 
of a big spoon, hour after hour, 
becomes very tedious. On the 
lake, wind and calm, sunshine 
or shadow, even the time of 
day, bring changes in the con- 
ditions which have to be met 
by varied styles of fishing. 

For example, we may start 
after breakfast, a strong breeze 
blowing up the valley, ruffling 
the lake into little ‘waves. 
Kishna is waiting with the 
boat opposite the bungalow, a 
lean, wiry, little man with a 
cheery smile on his brown face. 
He knows that such a morning 
promises well. The boat just 
holds the two of us comfortably, 
and we push off into deep 
water, casting along the shores 
with a large lake-trout fly, 
claret or olive, or a fuzzy local 

R 
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pattern known as the ‘ yellow 
spider.’ The water is rough 
enough to bring the fish on the 
feed, and every few minutes 
comes a splashing rise. Many 
are short, but now and again 
we hook one, and the fight he 
makes is a revelation to anyone 
used only to trout. Even a 
three-quarter-pounder will rip 
out thirty yards of line in a 
flash, and any fish over a 
pound will take at least five 
minutes to kill. 

Round the lake we go, trying 
especially the edges of a few 
weed-beds ; the neighbourhood 
of some trees which have fallen 
from the steep hillsides, where 
a fish, if hooked, must be hard 
held and given no law; and 
the base of the precipitous 
rocks which wall in the middle 
of the lake on both sides. The 
great gravel bank under which 
the stream flows in, and one or 
two smaller ones, we will leave 
alone for the present. No use 
to fish there in daylight. 

They are rising well this 
morning. By eleven o’clock 
we have half a dozen of large 
mackerel size and a_ two- 
pounder. Then the breeze 
flickers away and drops dead. 
It may spring up again, so we 
paddle out into the middle of 
the lake to await developments. 

In these hill-valleys the wind 
is very tricky, and a sudden 
squall may come tearing down, 
giving no notice till it strikes 
the water. On one occasion a 
storm came over the northern 
hill while we were fishing under 
a high cliff, and the first warn- 
ing we had was a crashing 


peal of thunder. Looking up, 
we saw @ grey veil across the 
upper lake advancing quickly 
on us, a sheet of heavy rain, 
beating the surface into spray 
before it. We turned and made 
for the southern end as fast 
as possible, for there was no 
landing-place nearer. But the 
storm caught us before we had 
gone half-way. Behind the rain 
the wind was whipping up 
quite a sea, and our boat, with 
two men in her, had little more 
than six inches of freeboard. 
In a few minutes she was half- 
full of water, and Kishna, 
panic-struck, stopped rowing. 

“Qh, sahib!” he cried in 
terror, ‘‘ we shall be drowned ! ” 

“You certainly will if you 
don’t row hard,’ I replied 
ferociously, for things looked 
ugly enough. ‘‘ Pull for your 
life, you miserable offspring of 
a jackal ! ”’ 

He did so, and I grabbed the 
only things in the boat that 
would hold any water, Kishna’s 
shoes, which he discarded when 
rowing, and with one in each 
hand I baled furiously. But 
the water gained steadily, and 
we were still several yards 
from the shore when it topped 
the gunwale and the boat sank 
under us. Fortunately the 
depth there was only about 
fourfeet. We scrambled ashore, 
carrying the rod and oars, and 
when the storm had passed we 
salvaged the boat and gear 
without much trouble. But 
the incident taught me a lesson 
in the advisability of keeping 
an eye on the weather when 
fishing a mountain lake. 
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Today, however, is bright 
and clear, with no threat of 
squall or storm, and as we 
lie idly in the centre of the 
lake we can see the surround- 
ings better than while poking 
along the shore intent on rising 
fish. 

To the west the hill rises 
very steeply, seamed with pre- 
cipitous cliffs and deep dark 
gullies filled with a tangle of 
pushes, ferns, and long grass. 
Half-way up such a gully, if you 
care for a tough scramble, you 
may find the tall white Kumaon 
liy growing in a damp bed of 
rich, greasy, black soil, essence 
of leaf-mould rotted down for 
ages between the stones. Six 
feet high with a splendid head 
of flowers, a big clump of it 
looks conspicuous enough, but 
it has such a love for hidden 
and inaccessible places that 
you might pass within ten 
yards without noticing it. And 
in these gullies you may also 
see the gleaming white plumes 
of the Paradise fly-catcher as 
he flits from one dense covert 
to another, no mean rival in 
form and colouring to the true 
Birds of Paradise themselves. 

There are pheasants too, the 
black-backed kalij on the lower 
slopes, the handsome koklas 
higher up, and where the trees 
and undergrowth merge into 
pine-forest, two thousand feet 
above us, you will find the 
grand cheer-pheasant. If you 
want to know how fast a 
pheasant can fly, get cheer 
driven to you downhill. I 
once heard a man say (and he 
was no bad hand at high birds 
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in England) after his fifth con- 
secutive miss, that the only 
way to get practice for cheer 
would be to stand half-way 
down an artillery range and 
take the shells as they came 
over ! 

The craggy precipices are 
the home of many gooral, the 
Himalayan chamois, and when 
the summer heat has dried 
every trickle of water in the 
ravines, you may see them 
come down to the lake-shore to 
drink. Serow, too, are there, 
queer goat-antelopes looking 
like a cross between a young 
buffalo and a donkey, but 
these shy solitary animals are 
nocturnal in their habits and 
are rarely seen by day. At 
noon the monkeys come down 
to drink at the lake, big grey 
langurs with white frills round 
their black faces, and I have 
seen a family of them picking 
some water-weed, shaking it 
in the water as one would 
wash water-cress, and eating 
it with great relish. 

On the eastern side the hills 
are less precipitous and more 
wooded. No pines here, but 
oak and rhododendron forest, 
where you may happen on a 
colony of that daintiest of 
small birds, the minivet, the 
cocks resplendent in scarlet 
picked out with black, the hens 
in exquisite golden yellow. 
‘“¢ Prince of birds,” the Burmans 
call them, and they well deserve 
the name. 

Here and there on this eastern 
hill the slope is gentle enough 
to allow little plots to be 
terraced out for cultivation by 
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the men of the village which 
nestles in the valley below the 
lake. And of that village and 
its founding, Kishna can tell 
you a tale. 

We Western folk have a 
comfortable belief that we know 
everything, and our learned 
geologists will explain to you 
that this deep lake is the site 
of an ancient glacier; that the 
huge embankment of earth and 
stone at its lower end is the 
terminal moraine; and that 
the whole valley was formed 
by the action of ice in the last 
Glacial Epoch. But the Hindu 
knows better. Kishna told me 
one day the true story, and 
here it is :— 


Long, long ago there was no 
lake here at all. Nothing but 
a very rich fertile valley with 
a village in it, and the headman 
of that village was a certain 
Guman Sing. He and his 
people were wealthy, selfish, 
and overbearing. And all men 
know that the Gods do not like 
people of that sort. 

One evening there came to 
the village an old yogi. It was 
plainly to be seen that he was 
a holy man, for he was lean 
and gaunt with much fasting, 
and the mark of Mahadeo 
was on his forehead. His 
begging-bowl was empty, and 
he humbly asked Guman Sing 
for some broken food and for a 
place where he might sleep. 

Guman Sing answered him 
roughly and bade him begone. 
‘“‘We want no beggars here,” 
said he. ‘“ You tell me that 
you are a servant of the Gods ? 
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Well, let them feed you! | 
have quite enough to do in 
feeding my own people.” The 
villagers cursed the yogi and 
set the dogs on him, and the 
boys pelted him with mud. 

Sadly the feeble old man 
stumbled away down the valley, 
As he went he met a woman 
leading a small boy by the 
hand and carrying on her back 
a bundle of sticks gathered in 
the jungle. The yogi begged 
her to give him some food. 

‘“‘ Sir, I am very poor,” said 
the woman. ‘I am a widow, 
and Guman Sing has taken all 
my man’s property and turned 
me out of the village. But 
what little I have I will share 
with you. Come to my house 
and I will feed you.” 

She took him to a small hut 
of branches and thatch, where 
she lit a fire with the sticks 
she had brought, and cooked 
him a meal of the best she had, 
cakes of coarse millet-flour, 
and tarkean, vegetable curry, 
made from plants and berries 
which grew in the jungle. 
Little enough it seemed, a 
scanty supper for herself and 
the boy, but she gave it all to 
the yogi. And when he had 
made a hearty meal, there was 
still plenty left. She and her 
son ate all they could, and 
never before had any food 
tasted so good. 

Then the yogi bade the two 
follow him and led the way 
up the mountain-side, walking 
with the springy step of a 
young man. Up and up they 
went till they reached the top 
of the precipitous crag which 
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now drops sheer to the lake 
water. A little temple stands 
there to this day, a very 
ancient shrine of Mahadeo. On 
the threshold of the temple 
the three sat down, overlooking 
the village of Guman Sing. The 
yogi told the woman and boy 
to go to sleep, while he settled 
himself in an attitude of prayer. 

They woke at midnight to 
fnd a furious storm raging. 
Torrents of rain were falling 
on all the hills. Lightning was 
flashing and thunder pealing 
all round them; the whirl- 
winds were tearing up trees 
and hurling them down the 
hillside; but at the shrine of 
Mahadeo was perfect calm and 
not a drop of rain. Trembling 
with fear they listened to 
the raging tempest, while above 
the noise of the thunder they 
could hear the crash and roar 
of landslips rushing headlong 
down. At dawn they saw 
that two great pieces of hill 
had fallen, one on either side 
of the valley, forming a huge 
dam across it, behind which 
the water was rapidly rising 
into a lake. Village and fertile 
fields were gone for ever. And 
the yogi was gone too. But 
the widow knew that it was 
no yogi whom she had enter- 
tained that evening. It was 
none other than Dévi Bhim 
Sing himself. And her son 
grew up and prospered mightily 
in all that he did, and it was 
he who founded the present 
village in the valley. 


And who was Bhim Sing ? 
God or demigod, I do not 
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know which, he is the tutelary 
deity of these hills. Perhaps a 
deified hero of ancient days ; 
for there are tales of his con- 
quering the territory which is 
now known a8 Nepal. On his 
return from that war he strode 
across the deep craggy canyon 
of the Sarda River, and where 
he landed he thrust his staff 
into the earth. You may see 
it there today, a natural mono- 
lith thirty feet high and a yard 
Square at the base. His great 
temple of unhewn granite rocks 
at Dévidhura is the scene of an 
annual religious fair, and there 
stands a massive boulder known 
as Dévi Bhim Sing’s Table. 
The top is flat, roughly rect- 
angular, about twelve feet by 
eight, and six or seven feet 
above the ground. In the 
centre of the flat stone is a 
pachisi - board, perhaps two 
feet square, chiselled deeply 
into the rock. And the boulder 
is split from top to bottom by 
a crack three inches wide, 
running right through the 
middle of the pachisi-board. 
The priest of the temple 
will tell you that Bhim Sing 
would sit on one side of the 
table, his two wives on the 
other, and play pachist on the 
board between them. One day 
Bhim Sing caught one of his 
wives cheating. Picking up 
his walking-stick (I hope it 
was a lighter type than the 
one he took to Nepal) he hit 
with all his force at her head, 
as a hint that he disapproved 
of sharp practice. But the 
lady knew his ways and was 
ready. She dodged the blow, 
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which fell on the table and 
split it in two. 

So, with all that evidence 
of the existence and power of 
Bhim Sing, you will have no 
difficulty in dealing with the 
learned geologist when he 
babbles of glaciation and 
moraines. ‘I have already 
pointed out to you,” he says, 
tapping his pencil on his note- 
book with the air of a peda- 
gogue, ‘that fallen detritus 
from the hillside does not, in 
Himalayan streams, give rise 
to permanent lakes.’”’ To which 
you will reply: ‘‘O man of no 
understanding, cease to dog- 
matise on matters too high for 
you. Consider the ways of the 
Gods, how they castigate the 
proud and selfish and reward 
the virtuous. Abase yourself 
in the dust before Bhim Sing ; 
take that pantologic expression 
off your face; pitch your note- 
book to the Seventeen Devils, 
and come out fishing!” 

But midday has brought no 
breeze, and now, for a spell of 
two hours or so, the fish will 
not feed. Like all sensible 
people who live in hot countries, 
they take a siesta at noontide. 
So back to the bungalow for 
lunch and a rest, and at three 
o’clock Kishna is there again 

with the boat. 
Not a breath of wind now. 
The lake lies like a great 
mirror under the burning sun. 
But along the western side the 
tall cliffs are already throwing 
a shadow over the water, and 
under these conditions fishing 
for the lake mahseer reaches 
its highest point of art. The 
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strong cast and big fly of the 
morning are replaced by four 
yards of gut, tapered to the 
finest undrawn, and a large 
dry fly. The pattern does not 
much matter, but the fuzzier 
it is the better. 

Paddling softly to the edge 
of the shadow, Kishna turns 
the boat and backs her in 
noiselessly, feathering under 
water. Kneeling in the stern, 
I watch the shaded water 
closely. There, some forty 
feet away, is a dim shadow, a 
good fish lying just below the 
surface. Inch by inch the boat 
moves forward till I can see 
that he is facing almost directly 
towards me. No use to throw 
a fly to him. At the first 
movement of the rod he will 
dart away. A negative signal 
to Kishna and he alters his 
course a little, to avoid scaring 
that fish. Another minute and 
again I spot a grey shadow in 
the water. We creep towards 
it as stealthily as a punt- 
gunner setting to fowl, till 
within casting distance. No 
small fish this, and heading 
away from us. After two or 
three false casts to get the 
length, the fly drops just behind 
his eye. Like a flash he whips 
round and snaps. A turn of 
the wrist and he is hooked. 

Then comes a wild rush for 
deep water, the reel screaming. 
On fine gut a mahseer, big or 
little, must be given his head ; 
the slightest check means 4 
certain smash. Kishna drives 
the boat as fast as possible, but 
thirty-five yards of line and 
forty more of backing are gone 
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when at last he stops. Before 
he makes another rush I have 
got sixty yards back on the 
reel, but most of it runs out 

For twenty minutes 
the fight goes on hard and fast, 
put at length the fish tires, and 
as I lead him up to the boat 
Kishna slips the big landing- 
net under him. Four pounds 
and three-quarters the spring- 
balance says, and a beautiful 
fish, short, thick, and deep. 
Dark olive-green above, white 
below, the big scales along his 
sides are shaded in gold, bronze, 
pink, and green, with scarlet 
edges, a marvellous play of 
colour in the sunshine. 

That is an unusually large 
fish to kill on the dry fly. As 
a Tule anything bigger than 
four pounds will break fine gut 
in his first mad run. But 
before we reach the northern 
end of the lake we have picked 
up several more nice fish, from 
one to three pounds, and we 
stop for a rest between the 
cliffs and the shingle-beach. 

Look about now, and you 
may see some of the other 
fisher-folk who live here; pro- 
fessionals they, fishing for their 
livelihood. There goes one, a 
vivid flash of blue as he drops 
to the water from a branch of 
that gingdru bush, returning 
in @ moment with a silvery 
chilwa in his beak. Two other 
kingfishers frequent the lake, 
the lesser pied and the great 
Himalayan pied kingfisher, but 
the blue, though smallest of 
the three, is far the most 
beautiful. 

In a tall solitary pine that 
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grows above the cliff a pair of 
Pallas’s sea-eagles build their 
nest every year. It is a fine 
sight to see one of these 
splendid birds hover kestrel- 
fashion for a moment above 
the lake as he marks a fish 
below, then drop like a stone, 
not head-foremost as the gannet 
dives, but feet downwards, the 
long bare legs at full stretch, 
sending the spray flying as 
he strikes the surface. Ten 
seconds of struggle and he is 
in the air again, wheeling in a 
long ascending spiral, a fish of 
@ pound or more gripped in 
his talons. When he has gained 
a considerable height he circles 
round, uttering a long mewing 
scream at intervals, till the fish 
is quite dead. Then he swings 
down in wide graceful curves to 
his favourite perch, that big 
dead tree on the eastern hillside. 
Lighting on one of its bare 
white branches (and how he 
does that with a heavy fish 
in his claws is a mystery to 
me), he tears his prey to pieces 
and eats it. 

In a little bay between those 
rocks on the left, you may, if 
you are lucky, see the most 
charming of all our professional 
fisher-folk, a family of otters. 
Anglers often say hard things 
about the poor otter, but in 
this big world there is room 
for all of us, and nobody I ever 
heard abuse an otter was half 
so attractive as the beautiful 
creature he maligned. Is there 
anything nearer to the perfect 
poetry of motion than young 
otters playing in the water? 
Watch two of them, twining 
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round each other in a spiral, 
then shooting through the water 
like a screw, spinning round 
and round, so exquisitely 
streamlined that there is hardly 
a ripple where they have passed. 
Or see a group curl themselves 
into a revolving ball of golden- 
brown fur, rolling over and 
over in the sunshine for a 
moment, then break into whirl- 
ing fragments, to unite again 
a few seconds later and con- 
tinue the game till all are tired. 
Of the many forms in which life 
manifests itself in our world, I 
know none more full of beauty 
and grace than a brood of 
young otters at play. And if 
they do kill a few fish, you and 
I are doing the same with less 
excuse, 8o we should not blame 
the otters. 

The big shingle-beach is close 
to us now, and some yards 
below it you can see faint 
swirls in the still lake water, 
where the underground stream 
is finding its way to the surface. 
For perhaps two days in all 
the year this is the one spot 
in all the lake where you may 
catch a really big fish. And 
there are some really big fish. 
I have seen them from high 
up on the steep western scarp, 
fifteen hundred feet above the 
lake. From there, as an aero- 
plane can mark a submarine 
deep under water, you may 
see huge black forms lying 
below, mahseer of a size that 
one can only guess at. They 
never rise to a fly, but if you 
have the luck to be here at 
the first break of the rains, 
when the underground stream, 
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suddenly swollen to a brawling 
torrent, pours over the pebble- 
bank in a tawny flood, bringing 
down the washings from ten 
square miles of forest, then 
anything may happen. 

Take your biggest salmon- 
rod, cast a three-inch brass 
spoon into the muddy current, 
and draw it slowly into the 
clear lake water. As it spins 
out of the turbid stream there 
may come a huge wallow in 
the water, a violent snatch at 
the spoon, and next moment 
you will think that you have 
hooked a torpedo. Kishna told 
me that at such a time a 
sahib who was fishing with him 
hooked a mighty fish. After 
playing it up and down the 
lake for ninety minutes he 
turned to Kishna and said 
solemnly: ‘‘ Kishna, this is no 
fish that I have hooked ; it is 
the Devil himself!” But a 
fish it was, and he was duly 
landed. Held up against the 
wooden wall of a room in the 
bungalow, his outline was 
traced with a pencil, then cut 
deep into the wood with a 
knife, and is there for all the 
world to see. Under it are cut 
the date, the initials of the 
lucky angler, and the weight of 
the fish—fifty-two pounds. 

But what of the queer old 
white fly that first brought us 
to the lake? Look at that 
stretch of gravel on the eastern 
shore, just before the cliffs 
begin. We used to call it ‘ the 
land-slip.’ A true land-slip it 


is not, but a bank of scree 
brought down by a little tor- 
rent which forms in the rains, 
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and washed by the lake waves 
into a wide beach of water- 
worn pebbles. That pebble- 
peach was the cradle of the 
white fly. 

The purist will sneer at the 
idea of night- fishing, but 
Heaven be praised I am no 
purist! Any form of fishing 
which is difficult, which makes 
you use your brains, which 
calls for some skill of hand and 
some knowledge of the habits 
of fish, comes into my category 
of sport. If the purist does not 
agree (he won’t, of course), 
let him throw my heresies aside 
and go back to his study of 
Halford. 

Coasting past this gravel- 
bank one night, I saw again 
and again a wild rush of big 
fish along the very edge of the 
stones, the white spray flying 
in clouds. Then a pause of 


some minutes, and then another 
tush. Again and again I would 
east just ahead of the plunging 
fish, right in front of their 
noses, but never a one would 


touch my fly. I turned the 
matter over in my mind for 
several days, putting together 
all I had learned of the lake 
and its fish. At last I hit on a 
theory and determined to put 
it into practice. 

The lake was full of tiny 
silvery fish, usually spoken of 
a8 chilwas, though they really 
belong to a different family. 
Mahseer are great eaters of 
small fish, and I noticed that 
a8 evening drew on the chilwas 
collected in shallow water, 
doubtless feeling safer there 
than out in the open lake. 
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The big fish I had seen were 
evidently chasing them. But 
the spasmodic dash of a number 
along the gravel, none of which 
would take my fly thrown in 
front of them, and the long 
silent pause that followed, 
puzzled me for some time. I 
set myself to think what I 
should do if I were a big 
mahseer trying to catch small 
fish in shallow water. And it 
dawned on me that the best 
tactics would be to dash into 
the shoal, not attempting to 
seize individual fish, but killing 
or injuring a number by the 
shock of the charge. Then it 
would be easy to go along 
without any fuss and pick up 
the dead and wounded. 

I cast about for something 
to imitate a crippled chilwa. 
White feathers were indicated, 
and the Paradise fly-catcher 
occurred to me, but I hated 
the idea of killing one. Then 
I remembered that there were 
always a few spur- winged 
plover near the outlet of the 
lake, picking in the grass for 
insects, and that the under- 
wings showed very white as 
they rose. I shot one, and with 
the soft white feathers I tied 
what I thought would look like 
a chilwa when drawn through 
the water. At dusk I set out 
with my new creation on six 
feet of strong gut to test my 
theory. 

Kishna backed the boat care- 
fully to within a short cast of 
the edge of the stones. I 
waited for a rush to come, then, 
after it had passed, threw theo 
fly close to the gravel and drew 
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it out slowly. After several 
casts I felt a tiny check to the 
line. I struck, and a heavy 
fish made out into the lake, 
where he put up a stout fight 
before being netted. My theory 
had worked and I was delighted. 
I tied several more chilwa-flies 
and picked up many good fish 
along that bank, though by 
no means every night. <A cold 
wind sometimes blew down the 
lake, and then no fish would 
rise. And one evening, though 
I got no fish, I saw a remark- 
able sight. 

It was a clear still night, but 
without a moon. The villagers 
had fired the dry grass on both 
sides of the valley in order to 
bring up fresh green feed for 
their cows and goats. All 
round the lake little tongues of 
flame were snaking in and out 
of rocks and gullies, flaring up 
here and there as they caught 
a patch of dry bush. The 
valley was full of flickering 
light, under which the lake 
shone black, like a vast pool 
of ink. On the surface were 
thousands of fish, noses and 
back-fins showing above water, 
motionless, fascinated by the 
fires. Not one of them would 
move to any sort of fly, but 
the weird beauty of the scene 
made up for a blank evening. 

The silence, too, was unusual, 
for there was no sound to be 
heard except now and then a 
faint crackle from the flames. 
On other nights one often 
caught some echo of the wild 
life that is always abroad in 
the dark hours. It might be 
the distant bell of a sambhur 
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stag; the rattle of a porep. 
pine’s quills; the snuffling 
grunt of a bear nosing for 
roots ; the hoarse hunting-calj 
of a leopard to his mate. And 
sometimes the presence of 4 
leopard or tiger would be an- 
nounced to all whom it might 
concern by the sharp bark of a 
kakar or the sibilant alarm. 
whistle of a gooral. 

It was not every night that 
the mahseer were in full chase 
along the pebble - bank, but 
when they were, the sport was 
good. I got larger fish and 
more of them than I ever did 
in daylight. More than one of 
the big white flies were lost in 
some heavy monster that broke 
me. And the casting was 
really exciting. It was not too 
easy in the dark to drop a fly 
on the edge of the water, and 
once it alighted, every muscle 
and nerve was tensely strung 
to feel the slightest touch and 
to strike instantly. A moment’s 
hesitation meant a certain miss, 
and often my hand grew 80 
cramped with the strain that 
I had to stop casting and rub 
it for some time. 

The biggest fish came, as 
was fitting, on my last night. 
I had killed two, of four 
pounds and three, and was 
casting where a rush had just 
gone by, when I felt the 
faintest possible check. The 
fly might have touched a bit 
of weed or a floating grass-stem, 
but I had learned to let no 
chance slip, and I struck hard. 

I knew that I was in some- 
thing heavy before he moved. 
Into the air he shot with a 
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tremendous leap, and I had 
parely time to drop the rod- 
point when he hit the water 
again with a splash that sent 
the spray flying and raced for 
the middle of the lake. Three 
times he took us up and down 
nearly the whole length of the 
lake, not stopping more than 
a few moments between runs. 
Never before had the littie 
greenheart been so severely 
tried. Just after hooking the 
fish I managed to glance at 
my wrist-watch by the light 
of a lantern which we carried 
under the thwart, and it was 
sixty-seven minutes before I 
could bring him to the net. 
Kishna took him well, head- 
foremost, but big as the net 
was, there was still so much of 
him outside it that I shivered 
till he was safely in the boat. 
A clear ten pounds he weighed, 
and on that note I decided to 
stop. Anything small after 
that would be an anticlimax. 
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Orthodox people can be very 
trying. Out of pure love for 
my neighbour and Christian 
charity, I gave the dressing 
of that fly to a shop which 
specialised in mahseer tackle. 
But would they tie it? No! 
It was not an orthodox fly. 
So they produced a beautiful 
thing with a white woolly body 
laced with silver tinsel, a pair 
of white wings like a panto- 
mime fairy, a hackle that sug- 
gested a chimney-sweep’s brush, 
only white instead of black, 
and three long strands of stiff 
white feather for a tail. No 
fish would rise to it, of that I 
feel certain. But it was an 
orthodox fly, orthodoxly tied. 
And I have no doubt that the 
man who tied it and sent me a 
specimen thought that he was 
teaching me a badly needed 
lesson. 

No! I have no use for 
orthodoxy. I am an unrepen- 
tant heretic. Give me a fly 
that will kill fish ! 
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THE VANISHED ONA OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


BY CALAFATE. 


THERE were five distinct 
races of Indian aboriginal to 
the Magellan region. The 
Tehuelche, who became a 
cavalier after the introduction 
of horses by the Spaniards, 
roamed the Patagonian main- 
land from the Straits of 
Magellan to the far North. The 
Ona occupied the main island 
of Tierra del Fuego, and the 
less worthy race, the Haush, 
longshoreman, was relegated 
to the south-east corner of that 
island. The Yahgan and Ala- 
caluf, canoe Indians, haunted 
the channels and beaches of 
the Southern Archipelago and 
the tortuous fringes of the 
Pacific coast as far north as 
the Gulf of Pefias. It will be 
noticed that I refer to these in 
the past tense; for the sound 
reason that the Indian abo- 
riginal—as such—is no more. 
I have listed the four island 
races in order of their physical 
merits : judged by our civilised 
standards, spiritual qualities 
they had none. 

From time immemorial the 
Ona had had no contact with 
his neighbour, the Tehuelche, 
on the other side of the Straits, 
a waterway that at one part 
is a very narrow ribbon. I have 
no space wherein to submit proof 
of this assertion, except to say 
that I base it on the divergence 
between the weapons employed 
on either side of the Straits, 


and that Tierra del Fuego wag 
devoid of horses until the White 
settling ; also, none but four 
of the animal (non-feathered) 
species teeming on the maip- 
land appear ever to have existed 
on Tierra del Fuego. There 
are no pumas, no small foxes, 
no skunks, ostriches (rheas) or 
many other kinds that once 
teemed ‘just over the way.’ 
More intriguing, but, as will 
be explained, not anomalous, 
was the rigid isolation in which 
each of the four Fueguian races 
lived; no race ever mingled 
with, or warred against, its 
neighbours. Each spoke a 
language incomprehensible to 
the others, the social code, 
weapons, and methods of war- 
fare of each race (if we group 
the canoe Indians together) 
were quite at variance with 


those of the others; but all 
four races were nomadic 
hunters. 


The reason for this aloof 
state of affairs, as it affected 
the Ona, was based on his 
knowledge that there was 
nothing of which to despoil his 
neighbours. His casus belli 
arose from the desire for loot ; 
more than this, his primary 
object in going to war was to 
obtain suitable wives for the 
young braves merging on man- 
hood. Between Ona families 
there could be no friendly re- 
lations ; the Ona had a horror 
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of consanguineous mating, yet 
his sense of superiority over 
the canoe Indians, and even 
the Haush, ruled these people 
out as a source of wives. 
Their lands were poor, the 
people themselves were com- 
paratively poverty - stricken, 
while their women were repel- 
lent to the Ona; so the latter 
had nothing to gain by invad- 
ing them. Hence his tolerance 
of his neighbours. His in- 
herent pride of race imposed 
upon him the necessity of 
finding wives not directly re- 
lated to him; therefore he 
must war with the other Ona 
families to get them. Once 
the first shot—arrow, rather— 
had been discharged, the potent 
motive of vengeance would 
assert itself to keep lit the 
torch of war. Thus the Ona 
was engaged in almost constant 
warfare, but only against other 
Onas. 

The greatest bar to our 
knowledge of the Ona is that 
he had no traditions and left 
no records whatsoever. More- 
over, he deliberately wiped out 
all trace of those who had gone 
before him. No white man 
could ever induce him to speak 
of his ancestors or of friends 
who might have died a little 
before; it would appear that 
he even trained his mind not 
to think of them. Once a 
friend or relation died, he dis- 
appeared—vanished, never to 
be recalled, never to have his 
name invoked. Quickly was 
he buried, and every associa- 
tion with him annihilated— 
his weapons and his every in- 
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animate possession. Immedi- 
ately on his death, and for years 
after it, his friends would scour 
his haunts searching for any 
trace of him—broken arrows, 
discarded thongs, even a few 
sticks that he might have col- 
lected for firewood—and- all 
that could not be burnt was 
buried. Only his dogs were 
left; these were highly valued 
and awarded almost human 
status; but no close relation 
of the dead man would adopt 
them; they would be given 
to some friend who lived far 
away and could be counted on 
not to come in contact with 
the deceased’s family. 

The dead man’s womenfolk 
were not affected by this sun- 
dering usage. Military con- 
siderations, domestic conveni- 
ence, and, possibly, affection 
transcended their morbid super- 
stition (more an obsession seized 
on a dulled, groping mentality, 
for the Ona knew no deity). 
Generally the brother took the 
dead man’s widow (or widows) 
to wife so that her children 
might not fight against him on 
growing to manhood. | 

It cannot be gainsaid that 
the Ona was guilty of extreme 
cruelty, particularly when deal- 
ing with whites who may have 
fallen into his power, and with 
dumb animals; yet, previous 
to the pastoral settlement, he 
did not torture his wounded 
enemy or allow his sufferings 
to be prolonged. He gave him 
a quick death; and in this he 
differed from his continental 
brothers. Much of his cruelty 
sprang from his stoicism and 
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unimaginativeness; he was 
apathetic as regards his own, 
his friends’, or his enemies’ 
sufferings; his mind was in- 
sensible to the influence of 
pity towards an animal’s. 
Except in the case of stomach 
trouble, under no circumstance 
of pain, hate, or affection would 
he permit his expression to 
betray his reactions. The cut- 
ting out of a hostile arrow from 
his own person—a crude piece 
of surgery for which another 
arrowhead was the only instru- 
ment available— would not 
evoke a sound from him or 
bring a flicker to his eyes. As 
he administered the quietus 
to his fallen enemy, his face 
would be expressionless; no 
exultation was there. A brave 
might have been the hero of a 
battle, performing prodigies of 
valour or of strength. He 
might have carried a wounded 
comrade for leagues over hostile 
country ; but his arrival would 
pass, seemingly unnoticed. No 
reference to his prowess; no 
catalogue of the slain: these 
had vanished into the obscure 
Somewhere. 

My brief for the Ona—I have 
assumed his advocacy—may 
paint him in charitable colours ; 
de mortuis, &c.; also the ama- 
teur is prone to become en- 
amoured of his subject. My 
case has as its basis the infor- 
mation furnished by an early 
resident in Tierra del Fuego, 
an eminently cultured man 
who lived, and his father before 
him, in close contact with the 
Indian prior to his deteriora- 
tion; whose farm became a 
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Indian of three races. Hig jg 
@ sympathetic, yet unbiassed, 
appreciation. He never antag. 
onised or came into conflict 
with Indians, and I rate his 
evidence as sincere and trust- 
worthy. On the other hand, 
less disinterested descriptions 
of the Ona brand him a sullen, 
treacherous, shiftless barbarian 
—murderous beyond belief, and 
a definite bar to progress, which 
indictment is heartily endorsed 
by farmers who suffered terribly 
from his depredations. In all 
likelihood the truth lies between 
these two extremes of prosecu- 
tion and defence. 

The Ona—at least, the male 
—was built on magnificent 
though not colossal lines. 
Seldom was his height less than 
5 ft. 9 in., while 6 ft. or over 
was more general. His pro- 
portions might have appealed 
to the poetic Grecian school, 
though it must be acknow- 
ledged that there were some 
whose figures would have 
thrown Mr Epstein into trans- 
ports. To generalise, however, 
he was lithe, broad-chested, 
and of rugged symmetrical 
build ; cheek-bones broad, eyes 
slightly slanted, nose hooked, 
receding forehead, and magni- 
ficent teeth. His skin was old 
ivory, slightly bronzed, and, 
altogether, the predominant 
type was closely allied to that 
of the most muscular Red 
Indian. The minority, on the 
other hand, were not unlike 
those hulking Manchurians who, 
in war-time, used to lean against 
shovels on the roads in 
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Northern France — amazingly 
quick movers when bombed. 

In contradiction of early 
descriptions, his feet were not 
unduly large; they were nor- 
mal, well arched, the insteps 
high. A specimen of physical 
grandeur, it was the formation 
of his hands that gave him 
away. His forearm tapered 
down to hands small, smooth, 
and beautifully shaped. A 
redoubtable warrior, a great 
wrestler, yet devoid of punch, 
relegating all heavy duties to 
his womenfolk. First and fore- 
most he was a fighter and 
hunter; which brings us to 
poor Mrs Ona. 

She was shorter, less comely, 
but prodigiously strong; poor 
soul, she had to be. In fact, I 
fail to see how the Ona could 
assert himself in his domestic 
circle, particularly as his wives 
outnumbered him. We must 
agree that, when not engaged 
in hunt or battle, he was 
slovenly and lazy; his women 
were the hewers of wood, the 
drawers of water, the domestic 
drudges and transport column. 
Yes, their duties must have 
been crushingly hard. Para- 
doxically, should her husband 
be a monogamist (which never 
was from choice, but might 
result from stress of circum- 
stance), she was distinctly out 
of luck. Here is a catalogue 
of what she might have to 
bear in the course of the Onas’ 
nomadic perambulations: many 
guanaco skins, poles, a good 
supply of meat, a quantity of 
guanaco thongs, the spare 
armament (at least fifty arrows, 
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a finished bow, and one left 
unfinished that it might remain 
the fresher), a two - gallon 
stitched guanaco-skin bucket, 
a baby—or babies—and, very 
often, a litter of puppies. 
Puppies were very valuable 
and could not be expected to 
cover any distance on their 
own feet. I am assured that 
the weight of her burden, one 
that she might have to carry 
from dawn till sundown, might 
exceed two hundred pounds. 
Most of this she folded into a 
neat bundle, and bore sus- 
pended in a loop (about fifteen 
coils of guanaco thong) which 
hung from her shoulder and 
rested on her hip. The baby, 
or babies, she lashed to a 
ladder-shaped cradle that hung 
from her free shoulder. 

One can feel certain that 
such journeys were no pleasure 
for Mrs Ona; and no sooner 
did she reach the new camp 
than she would have to set 
about the real housework. 
First, she must not neglect to 
hang her wheel-less perambu- 
lator to a branch, or place it 
somewhere out of reach of the 
dogs, who would have voted 
the baby a succulent morsel 
indeed. She would set up 
house. This consisted of a 
wind-break formed by guanaco 
skins suspended to the wind- 
ward side of a few poles; the 
Ona was too shiftless or un- 
imaginative to contrive over- 
head shelter. They lay on the 
bare ground; they were not 
impervious to cold—not by a 
long chalk—yet they could go 
to sleep in a puddle of water 
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which might turn to ice before 
they awakened to salute an 
elusive sun! Then Mrs Ona 
had to start her fire on the 
lee side and get on with her 
sketchy cooking, roasting (very 
underdone) guanaco meat or 
birds. Other little details were 
the collecting of firewood and 
the bringing of water. While 
she was engaged in all this, Mr 
Ona might stroll in and order her 
off to some spot leagues away to 
bring in a guanaco that he had 
killed. His decriers aver that 
he depended on his womenfolk 
even for this, but I do not 
think that all did. 

The Onas were clever at 
starting fires by the pyrites— 
flint method ; unlike the canoe 
Indians, they could not carry 
their fires, but had to kindle one 
each time they shifted camp. 
For this purpose they carried 
a small stock of a species of 
fungus—one shaped like a large 
blob with alligator-skin mark- 
ings that contains a quantity 
of snuff-like dust. Having 
shaken out the dust, they would 
strike sparks with flint and 
‘firestone,’ and ignite the 
spongy coating that adheres to 
the inner skin of the fungus, 
which keeps dry under the 
wettest conditions. However 
convenient this method might 
be, and inexpensive, personally 
I would prefer to use matches. 

The Ona brave’s sole cover- 
ing was an untrimmed guanaco 
skin devoid of any fastening. 
He wore it shawl-wise and 
folded over his shoulders— 
fleece outwards—the fold 
gripped in his oxter by pressure 
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of his left arm, leaving hig 
right arm and his legs yp. 
hampered. In the crook of his 
left arm snuggled his bow 
(projecting a foot above his 
shoulder, string downwards for 
protection) and his sealskin 
quiver with about thirty arrows, 
His robe and weapons so dis- 
posed, he could travel all day 
without their shifting or in- 
conveniencing his movements ; 
without loss or damage to his 
precious armament he could 
slip through thickets and under- 
growth at an amazing speed. 
To his waist might be strapped 
a little fox-skin bag containing 
his fungus, flint, and firestone. 

In cold weather—to us it 
would never be warm—he re- 
leased the fold of his robe, 
letting its edge fall to his 
knees; but always he was 
prepared to throw it off in- 
stantly, so that, quite naked, 
he could send off his shaft at a 
guanaco, or engage his enemy. 
The brave never hesitated to 
expose his person when it was 
opportune so to do; he always 
went into battle stark naked. 

The squaw, however, was 
rigorously garbed. A guanaco 
skin with all openings patched 
was tightly fastened above the 
breasts to hang down to the 
knees. Over this she wore a 
guanaco cloak, fastened round 
the neck, but affording her the 
free use of her arms. The Ona 
feminine fashion never varied. 
We have seen picture post-cards 
of scantily clad ‘Ona’ women ; 
they are no more Ona than a 
mule can be a pure-bred Barb ; 
they are a hybrid production 
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dating from their ethical up- 
heaval of recent times. The 
Ona women were inherently 
modest; that is, even if it be 
true that their morals were 
elastic (which I very much 
doubt), their licence was not 
promiscuous. Never in the 
presence of a stranger would the 
Ona expose her breasts to 
suckle her babes; in crossing 
deep rivers in the company of 
only her family she preferred 
to wet her apparel rather than 
hitch it up. 

Even in the bitter snows of 
winter the children ran naked, 
but their mammas provided 
each with its cape, though it 
was seldom used. Their play 
consisted of aping their elders’ 
warring, hunting, or—if girls 
—their domestic occupations. 
These sweet little Limbs of 
Satan would have been the 
despair of most materfamiliases ; 
but, a8 a whelp is treated with 
tolerance by its proud mother, 
so the unruly, wicked young 
Ona generally escaped chasten- 
ing, being a law unto himself. 

Some Onas, particularly those 
who roamed the forests and 
rough beaches, wore footwear 
called tamangos, a kind of moc- 
casin fashioned from the skin 
of the guanaco’s leg and laced 
with a strip of the same skin. 
When the weather was cold 
the Ona padded the sole (inside) 
with a layer of grass, which set 
up a warm fermentation. The 
broad tracks left on the beaches 
by the tamango, also those left 
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by the outspread great toe of 
this habitual pedestrian, gave 
rise, we are justified in as- 
suming, to the legend, hitherto 
accepted as true, that the Ona 
was a giant. 

His hounds were formidable 
brutes, but not altogether non- 
descript, their type being fairly 
uniform. In size and build 
they resembled the larger 
Alsatian, with every patchy 
colouring except red. Their 
muzzles were sharper, their 
jaws much heavier than the 
Alsatian’s; also their limbs 
were somewhat finer. Some- 
where I have read a very 
scholarly account of how these 
wonderful dogs would plunge 
into the sea and catch quanti- 
ties of fish unaided; and far 
be it from me to treat any dog 
or fish story with suspicion. 
No; never. I know, however, 
that in addition to its primary 
function—the running down of 
the wounded guanaco — the 
Indian dog would go ahead of 
his master along the beaches, 
turning over stones, and occa- 
sionally scooping out a fish 
that might have miscalculated 
the tide. Never was there a 
more reliable watch-dog. Pre- 
sumably they were descended 
from dogs that reached the shore 
from some wrecked caravel. 
Assuredly, so murderous and 
ravening were they that much 
of the wolf must have been in 
their strain, wherefore at a later 
day they contributed to their 
masters’ undoing. 





1 In early times the Fueguian Indian was treated together with the Tehuelche— 


i.e. ‘ Patagonian.’ 


In Spanish the suffix ‘on’ or ‘gon’ stresses some abnormally 


big feature. Thus, pata-gon means big feet ; cabezon, big head. 
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Being a landsman who, as a 
rule, fought or hunted at long 
range, he used only bow and 
arrow. The Tehuelche horse- 
man’s lance and boleadores, or 
the canoe Indian’s lance, club, 
and sling could not enter into 
his offensive or defensive 
scheme; but with bow and 
alrow he was an eminently 
artistic killer. His bow was 
about five feet long, and was 
made of a tough and almost 
springless wood (Nothofagus 
Antarctica), very much less flex- 
ible than the Spanish and 
Italian yew of the European 
school of archery. The Ona 
knife was a sorry affair; it 
was merely an oval of flint 
roughly chipped on one edge. 
(Later he contrived a better 
knife by working the hoops 
of barrels thrown up on the 
beaches.) Nevertheless, this 
bow was a masterpiece of 
mastercraft; I cannot con- 
ceive how, with so pitiful an 
implement, he could turn out 
so beautifully modelled a 
weapon. The bowstring was 
of twisted sinew from the 
guanaco’s leg, and had to be 
protected from damp; and so, 
except in dry weather, the Ona 
carried it in his little fox-skin 
bag along with his tinder. On 
the warpath his bow had to be 
‘aye ready.’ I understand that 
the maximum range of the 
modern bow is somewhere about 
a quarter of a mile, and doubt 
if the Ona’s bow was capable of 
so long a cast, one which, in 
any case, he would have con- 
sidered ineffective. But with 
his unpliant bow he could shoot 
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accurately at objects up to a 
distance of two hundred yards, 
and his maximum range must 
have been very much more, 
The strongest arm would prove 
incapable of bending his bow 
to the extent required by the 
European school; but the Ona 
was very strong. He shot with 
amazing rapidity and (a faculty 
born of his ancestors’ zxons of 
practice) must have aimed in- 
stinctively. At moderate ranges 
he was almost infallible. 

His arrows were little jewels. 
The shaft was slightly less than 
three feet long, of the Berberis 
Ilisifolia, perfectly smooth and 
symmetrical, tapering slightly 
towards either end. The arrow- 
head was of flint, or, later, the 
more easily worked glass picked 
up on the beaches—bottles— 
consummately finished and of 
faultless proportions. Here was 
ART unadulterated, art that 
scorns unnecessary detail but 
insists on purity of outline. 
The head was mortised and 
lashed to the shaft with the 
silken sinew taken from the 
mesh found over the guanaco’s 
loins: quite beautiful. More- 
over, his arrow evidenced his 
grasp of one of the important 
principles of ballistics arrived 
at by Civilisation only (I think) 
within the last hundred years— 
the imparting of spin to the 
projectile to increase its ac- 
curacy. The Ona did this in 
two ways; sometimes by 
double-feathering the shaft, or 
by adjusting the one feather 
in a manner such as I am 
unable to explain. Thus ac- 
curacy may have been gained 
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at cost of penetration ; but as 
the Ona’s field uniform was his 
pirthday suit, this last did not 
offset the vital advantage of 
precision. Moreover, often his 
target was a comparatively 
small bird. He, a barbarian, 
may have availed himself of the 
equivalent of our rifling for 
thousands of years. 

To us, the exquisite fashion- 
ing of the flint arrow-heads 
with but one crude instrument 
must appear a miracle. No 
white man has succeeded in 
making Ona arrow-heads Ona 
fashion; many have tried. This 
is how it was done, and it reads 
absurdly easy. The Ona would 
chip off a sliver of flint of the 
size and shape required and lay 
it on a piece of fox-skin, hair 
side up, lying flat on the palm of 
his hand. Then with a sort of 
stylo (made from a guanaco’s 
cannon-bone) he would press 
against the edges of the sliver. 
Each time the stylo slipped over 
it, off would come a tiny chip. 
Easy: easy as shaping a dia- 
mond with, say, a corkscrew. 
One can only imagine the 
labour and patience that must 
have been expended on the 
completing of an Ona’s arma- 
ment of three bows and eighty 
to a hundred arrows. 

On a calm day, and on a 
plain, the Ona had to exercise 
his mastery of camouflage to 
get within point-blank range 
of the alert guanaco; long 
ranges would entail the risk of 
loss or damage to his brittle 
arrow. Should he miss a vital 
spot, the guanaco might run 
for leagues, and, although he 
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was a great runner, the Ona 
never relished exercise for 
exercise’s sake. Then, should 
he miss altogether, on impact 
with the hard ground his arrow- 
head would be shivered. There- 
fore spectacular ranges were 
avoided. Instead the Ona 
would strap a little triangle of 
guanaco skin to his brows; 
when conditions were very diffi- 
cult he might even colour his 
body with yellow, red, or grey 
clay prepared with seal-oil or 
guanaco-marrow ; whereupon 
he would disappear—merged 
into the surroundings—much 
to the eventual discomfiture of 
his quarry. Another curious 
thing. There can be few 
animals more difficult to kill 
outright than the guanaco; 
even when shot to pieces, his 
capture may entail a lengthy 
steeplechase ; but there is one 
chink in his invulnerability— 
a spot just abaft his brisket. 
Should this part be pierced— 
it need only be a graze—he will 
not run at his accustomed 
speed. This was the Ona’s 
ideal target, and if he were 
successful in scoring a bull’s- 
eye he saved himself a great 
deal of trouble by running the 
stricken animal to the camp. 
After the white invasion in 
force, the Ona was afforded 
little time to adapt himself to 
the new state of affairs. The 
weakest feature of the Onas’ 
retaliation was their lack of con- 
certed action; there could be 
no unity in their resistance, 
and so they were vanquished, 
first by the protective measures 
taken by the whites, and then 
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by the insidious ailments which 
mowed them down by the 
hundred. At great cost and 
sacrifice the white settler intro- 
duced his flocks of sheep, cattle, 
and horses, and was prepared 
to do his best for the aborig- 
inal whom, perforce, he must 
supplant. But to the Ona the 
sheep were only white guanacos 
and ridiculously easy to hunt, 
and he persecuted the flocks 
most atrociously. Frequently 
an entire troop of horses was 
found festooned with arrows— 
dead and dying. These horses, 
to Ona eyes, were a large 
species of guanaco. The rifle 
was a quiver, for did not the 
white put his curious little 
arrows into it? And each time 
the quiver emitted a noisy 
smoke something died. 

Frequently, for years, the 
dispersed skulking Ona who 
had fled these terrible mysteries 
would return to the tracts of 
which he had been bereft, and 
he would exact bloody reprisal 
on the stock. Ambushes ceased 
to be noteworthy, and the 
shepherds learned to go armed 
and never to venture near 
bushes or gullies without first 
sending on their dogs to in- 
vestigate. In time the dogs, 
and, it is said, some horses, 
could scent Indians from afar ; 
horses lived in terror of Indians, 
aS horses in some parts of 
the mainland associate every 
shadow with a puma. 

The Onas’ depredations as- 
sumed a scale that became quite 
intolerable. In a nocturnal 
swoop they might drive away up 
to two thousand sheep and race 
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them towards the impenetrable 


fastnesses. Any stream ep- 
countered was bridged by the 
simple expedient of filling a 
portion of it with smothered 
sheep and passing the remainder 
over them. A spent sheep that 
dropped out had its four legs 
broken to render it unservice- 
able to the white. And the 
ravages of the Indian dogs were 
far too horrible to dwell upon. 
But we shall leave this un- 
pleasant theme to describe his 
walring and sporting life in 
the happy days. 


For the reason that the Ona 
left no traditions and awarded 
anonymity to his neighbours— 
vaguely specifying them as 
‘The People’ in some form or 
another—to describe one of 
their inter-family battles and 
the incidents which followed on 
the action, we must depart 
from reality to the extent of 
turning Ona and giving each 
combatant family a name. As 
has been explained, there were 
no tribes or chieftains. 

We, the Fox family, purpose 
raiding the Eagle family. Ex- 
cept that years ago they raided 
us, killing most of our men and 
taking away our young women, 
we have no particular hatred 
for the Eagles, but would 
enjoy nothing more than to 
wipe them out, all except their 
young women. When they 
raided and defeated us they 
spared a few of us youngsters 
and left only our very old 
women, for these are never 
killed unless under regrettable 
stress. Our older men who 
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escaped still bewail the loss 


of their kinsmen, although 
they never name them; we 
younger ones have grown to 
manhood ; we must find mates, 
and the Eagle women appeal 
to us, and are not directly 
related to us. So the time is 
ripe for us to launch our offen- 
sive. No other choice offers. 
The action must be decisive, 
and we must assure victory, 
otherwise it would spell our 
annihilation. To satisfy our- 
selves that we outnumber the 
enemy at one particular camp, 
we commission our spryest 
member to carry out a careful 
reconnaissance. On his return 
with a satisfactory report we 
hunt until we have a good 
supply of meat; this is for 
our women and children whom 
we stow away in the forest. 
We fighters commence our 
starve; we find that a two- 
day fast before the actual 
battle quickens our movements. 
We make a swift secret 
march; nightfall finds us 
within striking distance of the 
Eagles’ camp: but we lie low 
to escape observation. An hour 
or so before dawn we move up 
in silence. Always we attack 
at crack of dawn; always, 
where possible, we approach 
up-wind to prevent the dogs 
from scenting us. We crawl up 
to within three hundred yards 
of the enemy’s camp which is 
situated on the fringe of a 
wood, then wait for the sky 
to flare. It lightens; so we 
throw off our robes, lying low, 
naked and in battle array, while 
we overhaul our bows and 
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arrows. We see the yearned-for 
Eagle women come out to 
kindle the fires; they are first 
on the move: their men must 
have something to eat before 
taking the air. We young 
bloods become impatient, but 
are peremptorily subdued by 
our elders. It grows lighter, 
and we continue our crawl in 
skirmishing order until, when 
still a bow-shot from the enemy, 
those pesky dogs break out in 
howling clamour. They are 
too wise to run out. 
Instantly the squaws drop 
everything, rush to the wind- 
break, and drop the top part 
down to form a breastwork 
over which their men can shoot. 
Two thicknesses of guanaco- 
skin absorb a great deal of a 
flint arrow’s penetration ; but 
the Eagles cannot reply to our 
fire without exposing some part 
of their persons. They are on 
the defensive, so we crawl the 
quicker, discharging arrows as 
we advance. You would not 
see us, 80 close to the ground 
do we cling; but the enemy 
does, and one or two of us get 
hit. We must win. These 
Eagles are outnumbered, and, 
anyway, are we not better 
men than they? 4Z-z-i-p, 
W-h-e-e-0-0 come the arrows ; 
but we keep on. Presently we 
are at close quarters, and can 
shoot right into the enemy, of 
whom several already are killed. 
The Hagles are at a serious 
disadvantage, for they are em- 
barrassed by the presence of 
their women, and fighting with 
a roving eye to the latter’s 
escape. Were it not for this, our 
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casualties would be shocking ; 
but we see them, one by one, 
darting into the woods to shep- 
herd the women and children 
who are fleeing ahead of them. 

Now is the time. We charge, 
clean up the remaining 
defenders and pursue the 
fugitives, catching up many 
men who have not waited. 
These we kill, of course; we 
kill all the men we come up 
with and spare only the little 
boys. Also we kill all their 
wounded, but do not waste 
much time about it, for it is 
the women that we are after. 
We do not bother about the old 
women; few of these attempt 
to run, and they remain keen- 
ing mournfully or hurling male- 
diction at us. Eventually we 
capture most of the young 
women—all we can—and Lordy! 
some of them prove a handful. 
A few of them fight, and we are 
pretty rough with them. 

We are masters of the field, 
our surviving enemies are skulk- 
ing in the wood. We bury our 
dead, and cut the arrows out 
of our wounded; then with 
our spoils and our young 
women, we depart. Later the 
enemy survivors will come and 
bury their dead. 


The mating of the Onas was 
unaccompanied by any cere- 
mony; it was rude and ex- 
pedient, and could only be 
brought about by. force of 
arms; this because the Ona 
code proscribed the marriage 
of blood relations, and no 
Indian family or race would 
give up its women without 
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fighting for them. The Ong 
was not restricted to one wife 
only ; provided he could hunt 
for their subsistence and retain 
them by the force of his arms, 
he might have as many as four 
wives. Each Ona brave was a 
law unto himself; patriarchs 
exerted no predominance what- 
soever, the respect awarded to 
each individual being in strict 
ratio to his prowess in the field. 
From adolescence, even before, 
the youth acknowledged no 
allegiance to his father, al- 
though, but only tacitly, there 
might be present a vague sense 
of duty in his bearing towards 
his sire. Yet it was most 
unusual for a brave to marry 
before attaining the age of 
twenty-three ; more, the Ona 
code discouraged philandering 
—a remarkable trait of self- 
control or tardy development. 
Another curious custom; as a 
result of inter-family warfare 
sustained until such time as 
the adversaries discovered that 
there remained no unrelated 
women of which to despoil 
each other, peace, a guarded 
truce, or even a union might 
be agreed on by the two 
factions, and so fathers-in-law 
and sons-in-law might live in 
the same camp. In this case, 
the latter must never intrude 
into the former’s household; 
even in hunt and battle the 
son-in-law must keep at a 
respectful distance, otherwise 
it would evince a want of 
esteem towards the wife’s 
father. Owing to such ranking 
distinctions, also the inherent 
desire to make ostentation of 
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independence, an Ona group 
on the march would straggle 
all over the place, there being 
no order of precedence except 
that those beasts of burden— 
the women—came last. 


We cannot drop our Ona 
nationality until, through Ona 
eyes, we assist at his wrestling 
tourney, an event which in- 
variably followed on a victory 
over an enemy not annihilated. 

Two years (of course, the Ona 
had no conception of periods 
of time) after our victory we 
had a visit from the oldest of 
the Eagle women. Always the 
oldest women were our envoys ; 
they could enter an enemy 
camp with safety so long as 
they were bearers of messages. 
She brought us a challenge 
from the Eagles and delivered 
it in most insulting terms. She 
began by saying that we were 
as wretched a lot as ever it had 
been her misfortune to set 
eyes on, that the Eagles were 
much better men than we, but 
we had caught them at a 
disadvantage, otherwise they 
would have wiped us out. 
However, the Eagles’ hearts 
were sore, and, although they 
were not yet in a position to 
attack us, they wished to 
demonstrate their great superi- 
ority ; so they challenged us 
to a wrestling match. She quite 
understood that we were too 
white-livered to take up the 
Eagles’ challenge; but she 
was in duty bound to deliver 
it. She spat contemptuously. 
This was on all fours with 
recognised ceremonial. 
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For some time past we had 
been expecting the challenge. 
We accepted; the meeting to 
take place in three days’ time 
at a spot between the two 
camps. This gave us time to 
starve ourselves to light con- 
dition. We declared hostilities 
to be suspended until after the 
two meetings; there had to 
be a second meeting, for a 
defeated family always insisted 
on an opportunity for revenge. 
The old woman insulted us 
to further tune and made off, 
occasionally turning round to 
hurl malediction at us. 

Early morning of the ap- 
pointed day found us all at the 
scene of the match — men, 
women, and children. Know- 
ing that we were being watched, 
we left our bows and arrows, 
but not our skins, some hun- 
dreds of yards to the rear. 
Then, in complete silence, we 
sat down in a semicircle; the 
women formed another semi- 
circle, but behind us, as is only 
fitting. Presently the Eagles 
appeared and did exactly as 
we had done. They left their 
weapons well behind them and 
sat down opposite us in a 
half-ring ; thus, between us, 
lay our arena. There could be 
no thought of treachery; no 
one was armed, and our plighted 
word was sacred. For some 
time we were all silent, our 
expressions blank but for toler- 
ant scorn. 

At last a very ancient Eagle 
broke out in upbraiding ; veno- 
mously he squeaked out that 
we had been guilty of the 
foulest tactics. Gradually he 
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worked himself into shrill, 
quavering, foaming fury; we 
remaining blank and inscru- 
table through it all. Came the 
climax of the old dodderer’s 
passion, and he signalled for- 
ward the first Eagle champion. 

This husky darted out straight 
to where one of us was squat- 
ting, seized him by the right 
hand, and jerked him into the 
centre of the arena. Our man 
was nothing loth, and soon 
challenger and challenged con- 
fronted each other—right arm 
straight out under the adver- 
sary’s oxter, but not gripped 
by the latter; feet close to- 
gether and body erect. Either 
man could have gained greater 
purchase had he kept his feet 
apart ; but each conformed to 
the rules, and would not have 
it said that he sought any 
advantage. The men inter- 
locked and started to trip and 
heave. For a little the issue 
was in doubt, but in the course 
of a furious struggle the enemy 
slipped his arm behind our 
man’s neck, grasped his jaw, 
and wrenched him over back- 
wards. First fall to the Eagles. 
It did not occur to either to 
punch or pummel; we never 
punched, but, once he had 
thrown his man, the winner 
might bring his hand hard 
against his adversary’s neck—a 
most ineffective blow that served 
only to vent feelings of triumph. 

Quickly our man was up 
again; they went at it anew, 
but our enemy was too strong, 
and we lost the next three falls. 
At his fourth discomfiture our 
man slunk back to his group ; 
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Obviously he was beaten, but 
his face was an expressionless 
mask, and both sides remained 
mute through it all. The 
victor arrogantly followed our 
man and hustled him back 
into the ring, after which he 
threw him down, again and 
again. He was thoroughly 
trounced ; he could carry on 
no longer, when out leapt his 
brother to save the family 
honour. He engaged his 
brother’s conqueror, defeating 
him several times until, in 
turn, the Eagle’s kinsman took 
the ring and beat our maz, 
over and over again. So it 
went on; a beaten man’s 
kinsman stepping in to pit 
himself against the tired victor 
until the effectives of one side 
had been exhausted; where- 
upon the meeting came to an 
end. We trounced the Eagles 
thoroughly, so we are better 
men than they ; of course they 
are not convinced. 

Then we went our two ways, 
still silent, and indulging in 
no demonstration of triumph; 
neither did they express dis- 
appointment. The Eagles have 
lost, they cannot challenge us 
again; but we are in honour 
bound to give them one more 
opportunity to measure their 
manhood with ours: but only 


one more, after which the 
armistice will cease. We send 
out our challenge; in due 


course we meet again, and, 
being more numerous than they, 
we beat them once more. 


Sometimes two families who 
had pitted themselves to satia- 
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tion against each other in the 
gentle field of slaughter and 
wrestling, or who had become 
so closely related as to stultify 
the primary motive of mutual 
warfare—wives—might aim at 
establishing pre-eminence in the 
running field. Through the 
medium of the inevitable old 
ambassadress a meet would be 
arranged. I am not in a 
position fo say that the Ona 
was an extraordinary sprinter ; 
he may have been. Certainly, 
he was the long-distance runner 
par excellence. He had to be; 
his speed and staying powers 
had been transmitted to him 
by his ancestors, pedestrians 
all, who lived by the chase, who 
for untold ages had had success- 
fully to match their stamina 
with that of the guanaco, or 
starve. Even a mortally 
wounded guanaco is capable of 
running an amazing distance, 
its long lope seemingly un- 
impaired until, perhaps hours 
later, it drops. 

The conditions attached to 
these running events were 
extremely sporting, but they 
would be viewed askance by 
present-day Olympic competi- 
tors, although they might pro- 
vide a stimulus for early rising. 
The competing camps might 
lie, say, sixty miles apart; so 
one might suppose that both 
teams would start off from the 
same point to engage in a short 
sprint of fifteen or twenty 
miles. But, I have been told, 
the Ona showed no enthusiasm 
for short sprints, scorning to 
coquette with them; it seems 
that he only really got going 
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after streaking the first few 
miles, and was capable of 
running at a league-consuming 
pace for practically the whole 
day. Heran naked. Nor could 
he conceive the (to him) ridicu- 
lous system that we whites have 
adopted—this one of slavishly 
starting all together from one 
point and racing to the finishing 
mark. Absurd—nay, danger- 
ous; perhaps the Ona was 
chary of rubbing shoulders too 
intimately with people whom 
he had been trying to murder 
ever since he could remember, 
and who cordially reciprocated 
his yearnings. At any rate, he 
would have none of that sort 
of thing. Instead, only the 
finishing mark and the (broadly 
calculated) numbers of the com- 
petitors were stipulated. Each 
team would start off in force 
from its respectwe camp, and run 
to the finish—the first arrivals 
being considered the winners. 
Our modern handicapper 
might well stand aghast on 
studying a few of the ambigu- 
ities that were a feature of the 
Ona racing code. One team’s 
course might lie over hill, dale, 
forest, and river; the other’s 
over a level plain ; the finishing 
mark—a rock, tree, lagoon, or 
other conspicuous feature— 
lying somewhere between the 
two camps and raced to from 
opposite points of the compass. 
The Ona had but the vaguest 
idea of distance, so one team 
might have to run twice as 
far as the other. Then there 
was the little matter of wind ; 
while one team might be wafted 
along by the screaming zephyr, 
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the other must certainly be 
hampered by it. In Tierra del 
Fuego are born the fathers and 
mothers of all wind. Up- 
setting obstacles we might con- 
sider; but not the Ona; he 
refused to bother about cheese- 
paring trivialities. | Another 
paltry item: the starting time 
was not fixed. The Ona took 
no count of the hours, even, I 
have been informed, of the 
days; as marks of time he 
only awarded importance to 
moons and seasons. He had 
noticed that the sun rose 
directly it started to lighten, 
and that no sooner did it drop 
into the great beyond than it 
got dark; but that was the 
sum total of his knowledge of 
horometrical and meteorological 
phenomena. And coming down 
to bed-rock, what sense could 
there be in measuring time at 
all? Thus one team might 
start off at three in the morn- 
ing; the other might not get 
under way until the sun was 
fairly high. The first team to 
alrive at the finishing mark 
would note with silent satis- 
faction that the others had not 
yet turned up; complacently, 
and with exemplary patience, 
they would await the losers. 
When these blew in there 
would be no demonstrations 
on either side. Without vouch- 
safing one word to each other, 
the teams would run back home 
over the twenty to forty miles 
and break the news to their 
supporters. 

The Ona took his races very 
seriously; they ranked of 
secondary importance to fight- 
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ing only. Generally each team 
consisted of about fifteen run. 
ners who, one may be sure, 
put up some astonishingly good 
times considering the country 
to be negotiated; but, for 
obvious reasons, any records 
achieved by the Ona can never 
be recognised. On one gala 
occasion—it must have been 
an important race —of the 
runners in one team three 
champions ran themselves to 
death. A survivor of this 
particular event, a very old 
man fifteen years ago, made 
off-hand reference to these 
casualties in the course of a 
conversation with my friend— 
just as one might mention that 
one’s partner in a relay race 
had tripped. Yes, he said 
when pressed, it had been a 
long race and a very hot day. 


Although the Ona had no 
notion of a divinity, he was a 
believer in witchcraft — the 
witch-doctor being the family 
practitioner and (by suggestion) 
the executioner of its enemies. 
The Ona made use of no 
medicines, and practised no 
surgery except for the rough- 
and-ready kind required to 
remove arrows from wounded 
friends. The witch - doctor's 
healing treatment consisted 
of ostensibly sucking out 
the malignant spirit that had 
entered the ailing member, to 
the accompaniment of great 
pomp and circumstance. He 
made no incision ; like Sammy 
Veller, he seems to have been 
gifted with marvellous powers 
of suction. Charged to the full 
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with his patient’s affliction, 
he would discharge it with 
still greater ceremony and much 
more noise. No disorder, 
except abdominal complaints 
(which latter were everyday 
affairs treated by the laymen), 
was proof against such treat- 
ment. 

Equally effective, but less 
humane, was that part of his 
calling directed towards the 
removal of family enemies— 
perforce, long-range treatment. 
By means of a species of Chu 
Chin Chow folderol he cast a 
mortiferous spell over his 
specific victim. Presumably, 
the superstitious practice 
marked the Ona’s nearest ap- 
proach to religion. The witch- 
doctor’s office was no sinecure ; 
his services were honorary, and 
he had to rustle round for his 
own livelihood. The survival 
of a patient, or the death of 
an enemy, contributed con- 
siderably to his professional 
lustre. Any mysterious death, 
away from the field of battle, 
or one that could not safely be 
ascribed to old age, was charged 
to the workings of hostile 
witchcraft, and the sorrowing 
relatives would devote special 
attention towards accomplish- 
ing the end of the ‘doc’ who 
proudly assumed responsibility 
for it and preened himself 
accordingly. Sooner or later 
his ghost would be laid, or, 
more correctly, allowed to take 
flight through the arrow-holes 
inflicted by those who did not 
8ee eye to eye with him. 

The lay system for the treat- 
ment of abdominal troubles 
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followed — somewhat boister- 
ously, albeit—the principles of 
Swedish massage. The Ona’s 
stomach-ache never failed to 
be an intensely painful visi- 
tation, for he cannot be 
credited with daintiness in 
eating. Pondering over my 
friend’s description of one case 
—not a serious one as these 
things went—I would hesi- 
tate before recommending the 
application to any friend of 
mine. An Ona was rolling 
about on the ground in spas- 
modic agony. Inattentive to 
his roared protests, gently but 
firmly, several of his friends held 
him down, face uppermost, and 
covered him with a guanaco- 
skin. Then each took turns 
at applying the massage, 
kneading the distended stomach 
with the heel. It was an 
obstinate case, so presently 
each man brought down his 
heel with force, assuming, quite 
correctly, that the trouble was 
due to some congestion that 
must be expelled ere the poor 
sufferer could be afforded relief. 
This move proved to be quite 
successful; invariably it did 
produce a rapid cure and a 
yearning for reprisal—a very 
healthy symptom in any patient. 

I have never heard any 
reference to Ona dentistry, and 
imagine that, so magnificent 
were the Ona’s teeth, this 
curative branch did not enter 
into his policies. 


There is an authentic record 
of the Ona’s last battle, the 
narrative of one Cancoat, a 
severe casualty in that engage- 
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ment, as told by him to the 
white man who devoted much 
care to the nursing of the 
shattered warrior. In point of 
numbers engaged, the ‘ battle’ 
might be rated a skirmish, but 
the era of the Ona’s field day 
had passed. The Onas by this 
time were dispersed ; following 
on terrific injuries inflicted and 
suffered, they were but fugitives 
beaten to their knees. At any 
rate, from the combatants’ point 
of view, it must have been a 
thoroughly enjoyable affray. 
Stray groups of Onas, woe- 
fully depleted in numbers, so 
constantly beset by their 
enemies, would be driven across 
their mountainous boundary 
into Yahgan territory. The 
pass emerged on Harberton, 
an English farm on the fringe 
of Beagle Channel, which gradu- 
ally became a sanctuary for 
the broken groups of defeated 
Onas, and the owners tendered 
them every protection within 
their power. These kindly 
farmers (who carried no fire- 
arms) never hesitated to impose 
their authority in the interests 
of peace between the arriving 
groups; mere talking would 
be futile. Their injunctions 
would be listened to non- 
committally by the worn Onas, 
who would disregard them at the 
first opportunity ; for no sooner 
were they clear of the settle- 
ment than they would fly at 
their enemies’ throats—a force 
weaker than they for choice. 
One tired group would arrive; 
well and good. They were per- 
mitted to camp and recuperate ; 
also their sick were tended. 
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But, when a second groy 
showed up, the first had to be 
ordered away immediately or 
hell would break loose. Ij 
might be ordered to march 
to the east ; later, the following 
group would be ordered off to 
the west, or, if particularly 
truculent, back over the divide, 
Thus everything possible was 
done to avert contact between 
any two groups. The bemused 
savages respected their pro- 
tectors and were childishly 
obedient—as long as they knew 
that they were being observed. 

One winter’s day, with snow 
lying deeply, found two Ona 
groups, both sadly ravaged, 
converged on Harberton. To 
have insisted on one of these 
recrossing the divide, over the 
bitter passes that already had 
accounted for not a few, would 
have condemned to death many 
women, children, and ancients, 
gaunt and weak from months of 
privation. So one settler read 
them the ‘Riot Act,’ then, 
realising that his words were 
futile, particularly as they were 
interpreted by a Yahgan mostly 
by signs, he ordered the smaller 
group off to the east, and shep- 
herded them a part of the way. 
He retained the other for about 
a week. So desperate was the 
condition of these people that 
only by unduly stretching one’s 
imagination could they be con- 
sidered a fighting force hanker- 
ing to carry out an offensive. 
However, there is no knocking 
sense into a tiger—even a sick 
one; or into an Ona once he 
discovers that his foe is at his 
mercy. 
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Unfortunately for the settler’s 
pacific schemes, in the settle- 
ment there was one Ona woman 
who had ‘married’ a white 
(not English) workman, but 
was finding the placid life far 
too insipid. She entered into 
rapid liaison with a young Ona 
of the first group, and, unable 
to resist the call of the wild, 
eloped and joined him shortly 
after the group’s departure. 
The bereaved husband resented 
her desertion, but, giving second 
place to valour, he decided not 
to follow and insist on her 
return. Instead, he held war 
palaver with the enemy, making 
certain proposals that were 
received with enthusiasm. In 
due course this party marched 
off to the west, but after 
rounding a range it wheeled 
to the east, following the tracks 
of the first and weaker group. 
At the rendezvous they were 
met by the bereft white, who 
handed them three rifles, a 
large revolver, and a goodly 
supply of ammunition procured 
from some fellow-countrymen, 
sympathisers desirous of seeing 
a white man’s conjugal rights 
vindicated. Our hero wished 
the Onas success in the coming 
battle, but his exalted caste 
did not permit of his partici- 
pation in it. Having carried 
out the necessary staff work, 
he joined the Ona women who, 
as always before an attack, had 
been hidden away in the forest. 

The attack came off at dawn. 
The rifles and their superior 
numbers—not to mention the 
unexpectedness of their on- 
slaught — gave the attackers 
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every advantage. Almost at 
the outset six of the defenders 
were killed; the advantage 
was pushed home with a hurri- 
cane of arrows and lead, and 
very soon the few survivors 
were slipping away in the train 
of the younger women and 
older children whom they had 
ordered off immediately. Two 
remained, however; I imagine 
that not for anything would 
they have missed this—the 
Ona’s nearest approach to fun. 
One was the veteran Coutemkel 
—a renowned old _ warrior, 
master archer and armourer ; 
no one, it was considered, could 
make bows and arrows, or use 
them, just so consummately as 
old Coutemkel. The other was 
his son-in-law, Ishton, who, 
disrespectful scamp that he 
was, was fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with his father-in-law ! 
A serious misdemeanour; no 
doubt at the first opportunity 
old Coutemkel would give 
Ishton a piece of his mind 
about it; one should observe 
the conventions. 

Presently from the attack- 
ing side another veteran, a 
famous redoubtable, Yoknolpe, 
left cover and crawled ahead of 
the attack. He was armed 
with a rifle, and had accounted 
for many of the slain; these 
whites’ arrows whizzed through 
the closest thickets undevi- 
atingly. To his delight, 
Yoknolpe found that they were 
much more effective than the 
Ona kind; but his advance 
was marked with so little dis- 
cretion that he fell, his head 
transfixed by old Coutemkel’s 
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unerring arrow. Young Ishton 
was eager to give the enemy a 
dose of his own medicine, and 
was resolved to secure Yok- 
nolpe’s rifle. Braving a storm 
of bullets and arrows, he crawled 
out, snatched the weapon from 
the dead man’s hands, and 
crawled back. To his disgust he 
discovered that only one bullet 
remained. (The enterprising 
Ishton must have had some 
truck with the whites prior to 
this, otherwise the rifle would 
have been a mystery to him.) 
He decided to keep this one 
bullet until the last. There 
was nothing further to do, not 
an arrow remained, so he and 
old Coutemkel darted off. They 
disappeared, and succeeded in 
eluding the attackers’ pursuit. 

Of the defeated group, eight 
very old women and two young 
toddlers remained; they had 
no need to escape—the Onas 
did not kill very old women 
or very young children. In 
their clean-up the pursuers 
dashed through them and soon 
were lost to sight. One very 
bitter old woman, however, 
presumed too much on their 
self-restraint. No doubt she 
was steeped in sorrow and 
despair, also crazed by the 
lust for vengeance, madly 
yearning to do anything in her 
power to give substantial form 
to her hatred. The sounds of 
the pursuit had receded into 
the distance; no enemy was 
near; 80 she went over to the 
corpse of Yoknolpe, cut it up, 
and fed it to the dogs. 

Shortly after this, Aanikin, 
Yoknolpe’s nephew, returned 
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to the camp in order to b 
his uncle without any delay, 
On seeing the old woman’ 
handiwork, he became 49 
shocked and enraged that he 
also waived Ona observance ; 
he shot off the eight old women 
and the two babes. Having 
avenged the sacrilegious crime, 
he went off in a renewed hunt 
for the enemy, to exact still 
heavier retribution. No sooner 
had Aanikin gone than friend 
Ishton crawled stealthily in. 
One sight of the dreadful 
shambles so worked on his 
feelings that, also in contra- 
vention of the defeated Ona’s 
policy, he went gunning for a 
foe—with rifle and only one 
bullet. He found an enemy— 
Cancoat, to whom we are in- 
debted for the present account. 
Ishton stalked Cancoat, who 
was too engrossed in his search 
for enemies ahead to think of 
danger coming from the rear. 
Ishton approached close to him, 
and shot him at close range. 
The leaden -44 entered his back 
low in the lumbar region, 
smashing most of the bones of 
that part, and working round 
to play ducks and drakes with 
the organs, including the kid- 
neys. In effect, later it was 
found to be a dum-dum bullet 
completely mushroomed. Can- 
coat dropped, so obviously a 
dead man as revealed by the 
scrutiny of Ishton, that the 
latter, to his lasting sorrow, 
forbore to administer the coup- 
de-grace ; he left hurriedly. 
Many hours later Cancoat 
awoke from his faint to find 
that his friends had departed 
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to their distant camp; so the 
place held only his skulking 
enemies who would have wel- 
comed the opportunity of finish- 
ing him off at sight. He was 
in a very bad way ; no food or 
dressings, of course; and snow 
was on the ground. But he had 
to get somewhere ; so he began 
to half-stumble and half-crawl. 
As he did so he had to be 
careful and avoid observation, 
also conceal his trail, instinctive 
traits. What with mountains, 
cafiadons, bogs, streams, and 
forest, it was dreadful country ; 
even to this day it is difficult 
to traverse by the white man 
possessed of his full physical 
powers ; but with that degree 
of apathy that is only granted 
the Indian, Cancoat endured the 
appalling ordeal, congratulating 
himself that the scrub, ups and 
downs, enabled him to outwit 
his enemies. His progress was 
very slow. 

On the eighth day after 
Cancoat received his wound a 
Yahgan Indian arrived at 
Harberton and mentioned, 
casually, that a wounded Ona 
was lying out on the hills. It 
was none of his business. 
Having been employed for years 
at the farm, he had given up 
all that squabbling; he had 
no quarrel with the Onas, 
therefore he had done nothing 
to this man who, in any case, 
was dying. Food and bandages 
were sent out. The tame 
Indians who took them re- 
turned saying that they had 
done what they could, but that 
the stranger was finished ; the 
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nature of his wounds, his con- 
dition, and the rough country 
made it impossible for the man 
to be carried in. 

Four days later, twelve days 
after receiving the smashing 
bullet, Cancoat crawled into 
the settlement—a dying man; 
of course he was. His middle 
part was shattered, he was 
scraped to the bone, and he 
appeared to have lost every 
drop of blood except for what 
had formed a grisly coating. 
Howbeit, Cancoat refused to 
die. For months, my friend 
assures me, splinters of bone 
were showing up and had to 
be removed; yet, in time, this 
murdered man became quite 
his old self again, anxious to 
learn of the whereabouts of 
young Ishton, and had to be 
put under restraint! Many 
years after this Cancoat did 
submit to render up his ghost ; 
he died of measles. 

Surviving Onas adopted by 
the farms were vouchsafed a 
short lease of life, but—here 
was the tragedy—once the 
Indian discarded his guanaco- 
skin, once his magnificent 
frame was draped in Christian 
garb, his vitals became eroded, 
and death in many subtle 
forms claimed him. This phase 
I cannot write about; the 
upshot is that 3000 (at least) 
Onas, a race produced by 
untold ages of evolution, have 
disappeared as swiftly almost 
as sO many mayflies. Which 
brings to a close my case for 
the blood-soaked Ona prisoner 
at the bar. 








It was a warm evening at 
the end of March in the 
‘nineties.’ Three little boys 
were occupying themselves, 
according to their respective 
bents, in making the most of 
the last hour of daylight before 
going tobed. My eldest brother, 
Dick, aged ten, with the aid of 
a bramble, was trying to per- 
suade a reluctant rabbit to 
leave its home by the back 
entrance where Paddy, the 
black spaniel, was waiting to 
receive it. Ted, aged eight, 
was breaking stones in the 
quarry in the hope of finding 
a fossilised ichthyosaurus, while 
I, two years younger, was in- 
vestigating a magpie’s nest, 
half a mile away. It was a 
hard climb up a tall and very 
prickly blackthorn. Half-way 
up, my hands and bare knees 
torn and bleeding, I had a 
breather and tried to persuade 
myself that the nest was an old 
one, but the owner gave me 
the lie by flitting silently away. 
Frantic with excitement, I 
reached the top, and after 
picking a hole in the thorny 
superstructure, waited a pause 
—this was the supreme moment 
—we had no magpie’s egg in 
the collection. There were six 
eggs—I remember the warm 
feel of them now, and I took 
two; one in my mouth and 
the other in the turn-up of my 
jersey. I arrived at the bottom 
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with the eggs intact after q 
succession of painful slithers, 
picked out the larger thorns, 
and raced down the valley to 
join my brothers. 

The effect of my great achieve- 
ment was somewhat lessened by 
Dick finding a threepenny-bit 
inside the lining of his coat, 
He had been given it by an old 
lady three weeks before, and 
had not ceased to bewail its 
disappearance. I was im- 
mediately sent off to Pheysey’s, 
the village shop, to buy rasp- 
berry drops. The village was 
out of bounds, but even then 
I knew the axiom, the very 
kernel of discipline, ‘‘ When 
given an order by a superior, 
carry it out even if one knows 
it to be wrong.’’ In any sub- 
sequent unpleasantness he 
stands the rub—unless, as 80 
frequently happens, he re- 
pudiates the order. 

As I toddled off through the 
churchyard, a place I usually 
avoided after dark, I felt that 
wonderful things were happen- 
ing that day; but there were 
more excitements in _ store. 
Now Miss Pheysey of the sweet- 
shop, lacking any natural pro- 
tector of her own _ species, 
supported a large and ill 
natured collie called Random, 
which was the terror of the 
neighbourhood. I had tried to 
persuade Dick to lend meé 
Paddy, for whom all the bully- 
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dogs of the village had a whole- 
some respect owing to his skill 
at in-fighting, but his work at 
the warren was considered more 
important. 

When I arrived at the shop, 
py standing on the boot-scraper 
I could just reach the latch and, 
as I pushed open the door, a 
little bell rang overhead. With 
much misgiving I _ heard 
Random’s frenzied bark in the 
back room and knew from 
experience that he was much 
quicker on his feet than 
his mistress. One _ cannot 
altogether blame Random ; it 
must have been most irritating 
for a highly strung dog to hear 
that exasperating tinkle some 
fifty times a day. There was a 
clear run from the inner room, 
and by the light of a hanging 
lanp I saw Random bounding 
out to investigate. He was 
delighted to find that I was 
without Paddy, and saw a 
chance of vicariously paying 
off old scores. It was rather a 
one-sided fight; I hit him on 
the nose, but he knocked me 
down and, despite my frantic 
kicks, he got hold of my thigh 
and worried it heartily, till he 
was hauled off per caudam by 
his mistress. ‘It’s all right, 
Master Tom,’ she said calmly. 
“It’s only his play, he 
wouldn’t hurt a fly; would 
you, Random?” Play or no 
play, it cost Miss Pheysey 
half a pound of raspberry drops, 
with no payment, to restore my 
self-respect. 

I hurried back to the quarry 
to report, crunching sweets as 
I ran. Dick, generous but, I 
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felt, a little callous, gave me 
the threepenny- bit but ex- 
pressed regret that he had not 
been there to see the fun; 
Ted, the scientific, asked eagerly 
if I had noticed whether 
Random had any foam on his 
mouth as, if so, he must have 
hydrophobia and I must in- 
evitably get it too. The only 
cure, he said, was to have the 
whole wound burnt out with a 
red-hot poker. I remember my 
overwhelming horror as I heard 
this. To be slightly bitten by 
a dog in the heat of battle was 
all very well and tended to 
give one a feeling of importance, 
but to be cauterised in cold 
blood was a different matter. 
I had once _ inadvertently 
touched a red-hot poker—it 
was imperative that the grown- 
ups should hear nothing of the 
dog-bite. Bearing in mind the 
action of good Queen Eleanor 
and the poisoned arrow, I 
started to suck the wound on 
the front of my leg, while Ted, 
with great unselfishness, did 
the same at the back. Then 
we heard the hand-bell ringing 
in the garden a quarter of a 
mile away, the signal that we 
were late and had to return 
at once. The ensuing abuse 
from the authorities left me 
cold. My torn knickers and 
damaged leg were easily ex- 
plained away by the exigencies 
of bird-nesting, and, after all, 
what is a third share of a 
scolding to a chap who has 
just been savaged by a collie 
and who, in consequence, is 
about to develop hydrophobia ? 
I threaded my precious mag- 
8 
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pie’s eggs on the string which 
hung from a nail in the nursery 
wall— how worthless they 
seemed now ! 

Safe in bed with the light 
out, Ted and I discussed the 
symptoms of rabies. With 
much embellishment he de- 
scribed the transit of a mad 
dog through the village, an 
event which had occurred some 
fifty years previously and of 
which he had recently had a 
graphic description from old 
Mrs Downes who lived in the 
drive cottage. The dog in 
question had bitten a cow and 
a man, and was ultimately 
shot by my grandfather. The 
cow had raced round the 
orchard butting apple trees: the 
man died in two days, to the 
great relief of his friends, for 
he had barked incessantly up to 
the time of his death. To say 
that I was terrified as I lay 
huddled beneath the _ bed- 
clothes would give but a mild 
idea of what I felt as I pictured 
what would happen to me next 
day. There was a ray of hope, 
however. We had been brought 
up on Caldecott’s children’s 
books, and, in my misery, I 
remembered his drawings of 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Mad Dog.’ There 
‘the man,’ with a large mouth- 
ful out of his leg, neatly re- 
moved by the dog—very mad 
aS one could see by the picture, 
“the man recovered of the 
bite, the dog it was. that died.” 
I pointed this out hopefully to 
Ted. He admitted my point, 
regretfully, but added, ‘ things 
generally end happily in books, 
otherwise nobody would read 
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them ’”’—a statement which |] 
have since found to be correct, 

Far away on the hillside g 
sheep-dog was baying the moon, 
Said Ted in a sleepy voice 
from the far end of the room, 
““D’you hear that, Tom? It’s 
a@ man really—Random hag 
prob’ly bitten him too. You'll 
be barking tomorrow.” [| 
listened with throbbing heart; 
there was a distinctly human 
note in the sound. I shuddered 
as I stuffed my fingers into my 
ears. Anyhow I was three- 
pence to the good, though I 
should probably never live to 
spend it. With this I dropped 
off to sleep. 


King George V.’s wedding day 
was a memorable event in my 
childhood. We had been kept 
inside the garden wall because 
some of the “ lewd fellows of 
the baser sort ’’ had started to 
celebrate alcoholically. As a 
rule, except for the few well- 
known and certified toss-pots, 
which included Mrs Evans of 
the Turnpike, our community 
rarely exceeded the limit except 
on Boxing Day. The morning 
had begun well with old Paddy 
winning a gruelling fight with 
my grandmother’s dog, Charlie, 
his inveterate enemy and, in- 
cidentally, his brother. In the 
afternoon there were sounds of 
intermittent gun - fire, hoarse 
laughter and song coming up 
the road from the village, and 
presently a gang of ‘ squiffies,’ 
led by the Turnpike lady, made 
their appearance and congre- 
gated under a big wych-elm 
tree just outside the garden, 
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where they proceeded to fire 
salutes from two old rusty iron 
cylinders which were always 
used at weddings and other 
festive occasions. Having ex- 
pended all their powder, they 
struggled back to the inn, 
singing :-— 
“Ta-ra-ra boom de-ay ! 

The Duke of York’s married to-day, 


He’s married the Princess May, 
Ta-ra-ra boom de-ay !”’ 


When passing the drive gate, 
their leader put her tousled 
head through the bars and, with 
a gesture of defiance, continued 
the refrain, substituting two 
lines of her own for my father’s 
benefit :-— 


“T’ve been to church once to-day ; 
I ain’t going again to-day ” 


—a misstatement of fact, as 
she had never been known to 
grace that sacred edifice. 

The fire at the Glebe farm, 
when most of the buildings 
were burnt down, also occurred 
that year. The village turned 
out in force, and again Mrs 
Evans was to the fore and 
organised a chain of buckets 
up from our pool to the fire. 
The cowman, a mild little 
fellow, was the hero of the day 
and was badly injured by fall- 
ing beams whilst extricating 
the terrified stock. My father 
had been away for the day, 
and when he returned only the 
waggon-house and stable re- 
mained standing. We were 
rather shocked by his lack of 
concern as owner of the build- 
ings and by a remark which he 
made at the time— Well, any- 
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way, they can’t say that I did 
it.” We were too young to 
understand the blessings of 
insurance. The culprit was 
never discovered ; the tenant, 
on being questioned, remarked, 
‘* T have an idea, but I wouldn’t 
tell my hat.’? The whole place 
was rebuilt, and there was 
enough cash over to put up a 
row of Dutch barns, so every- 
body was pleased except the 
underwriters. 


Though we were only a few 
miles from the borders of Wales, 
our people were very different 
from their neighbours in char- 
acter and outlook, and there was 
a certain amount of antagon- 
ism, probably hereditary. The 
Glebe waggoner, wishing to be 
particularly rude to his horse, 
would address him as a ruddy 
Welshman. When very small 
we had a Welsh nurse, a con- 
vert from a religious revival. 
Before I could talk properly, 
I was sound on Moody and 
Sankey’s hymn-tunes, and the 
strains of * Pull for the shore, 
sailor, pull for the shore,’ 
issuing from the depths of my 
pram had often scandalised 
some of our stricter church 
people. 

Sunday is apt to be a trying 
day in a parson’s family—the 
harassed father hurrying to 
and fro in a _ cassock, the 
mother taking Sunday School 
in the dining-room,_ the 
children in their best clothes, 
and all their favourite capers 
strictly forbidden. Waking to 
the sound of church bells, 
within fifty yards of the win- 
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dow, used to fill us with a 
gloom which I, personally, feel 
to this day. The morning 
service seemed particularly long 
and tedious, with the hymns as 
the only bright spots, but if we 
had ‘‘O Worship the King,” 
with its grand tune and mag- 
nificent words — which, how- 
ever, I could not quite under- 
stand—I felt that the day had 
not been wholly wasted. The 
evening service was much better, 
with fewer kneel-downs and 
more singing; besides, the 
church was much warmer, for 
the stoves would have tuned 
up and the heat would have 
stirred up the bats hibernating 
among the rafters. I could 
never understand what the 
“Nunc Dimittis’’ had to do 
with the service; I had heard 
my father use the expression 
on special lay occasions, such 
as the death of a woodcock 
or the conclusion of a good 
day’s fishing, and I felt that 
the prayer-book was infringing 
his copyright. One Sunday 
evening in October stands out 
clearly. The sermon was about 
to start, and I was busy making 
plans for next day, when the 
heavy church door opened with 
a loud creak and the housemaid 
in cap and apron tripped up 
the aisle to the pulpit and 
announced in a stage whisper, 
‘“‘ Tt’s a little girl, sir.’ I had 
ceased to be the youngest of 
the brood. ’ 

Except for an occasional 
concert at the school or a visit 
by a gipsy fiddler, we seldom 
heard any music. Our only 
supply of the instrumental 
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variety was provided by Mr 
Finch who lived three miles 
away on Wenlock Edge and 
who was public-spirited enough 
to turn seven of his fifteen 
children into a brass band, 
On Christmas mornings, after 
the customary fight over the 
parcels, we would listen for the 
distant sound of “ Christians, 
Awake,’’ which meant that the 
band, after a ‘ snifter’ at the 
‘Crown’ Hundred House, had 
started on their march up to 
the Rectory. There the father. 
conductor, festooned like 
Laocoon in the coils of his 
instrument, would treat us to 
“Come, all ye faithful,” and 
then, after a suitable Christmas 
box, proceed to the Hall to 
repeat the performance and 
receive a larger fee. 

On ‘club days,’ when the 
Oddfellows or the Foresters had 
their annual service in the 
church, Mr Finch was again 
to the fore. Dressed in their 
best black and bowler hats, 
with broad ribbons across their 
chests and headed by the 
standard-bearers, the club men 
would march in solemn pro- 
cession up the drive en roule 
to the church, while the em- 
barrassed rector and his excited 
family waited on the front 
steps to receive them. The 
Foresters were the more pic- 
turesque body, and on one 
special occasion several of the 
members had dressed in char- 
acter. Dick Pheysey as Robin 
Hood, mounted on a_ huge 
black cart-horse, escorted Tim 
Robinson as Maid Marion on a 
grey, while Friar Tuck, in 
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private life our gigantic black- 
smith, danced attendance. Mr 
Finch and his seven sons 
were in position on the sweep. 
As the head of the procession 
approached the front door the 
pand struck up ‘“ Under the 
Greenwood Tree.”’ It was too 
much for Maid Marion’s horse. 
With a snort of terror it turned 
sharp left and plunged into 
the flower-beds, pursued by my 
father in his surplice shouting, 
“Qome out of that you great 
lumbering brute ! ” 


Our home was a paradise 
for boys, and catered for all 
seasons of the year—catapults, 
rats, and rabbits in the autumn 
and winter ; birds’ nests in the 
spring; and in the summer 
we spent our time down by the 
prook or catching large con- 
fiding perch and eels in the 
pool. In the pool, too, lording 
it over the water-rats and 
noisy moor-hens, lived a vener- 
able muscovy-duck. Her name 
was ‘Widdy,’ so presumably 
she had once had a mate. 
Every morning, after break- 
fast, it was the duty of one of 
us to call Widdy and give her 
a piece of bread. It was not 
a@ popular chore, for she was 
‘gone in the wind’ and took 
five minutes to waddle up the 
lawn. After her feed she would 
proceed slowly to a warm corner 
by the drawing-room window 
and go to sleep. At the age 
of seventeen she blossomed out 
into male plumage, but she 
only lived three years as a 
drake, and one day she was 
found dead in her favourite 
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spot. We felt ashamed that 
we had ever considered her a 
nuisance, but were assured that 
she had died peacefully in her 
sleep. 

We had little use for toys, 
and the best ones were stowed 
in the nursery cupboard and 
only appeared on wet days. 
They included a nigger who, 
when wound up, played a 
banjo, and a little figure, in a 
glass tube filled with pink 
liquid, which bobbed up and 
down when the fluid melted 
with the heat of one’s hand. 
Lead soldiers, presented by 
well-meaning relations, ‘were 
always melted down to make 
catapult slugs. 

My mother was gradually be- 
coming crippled with arthritis. 
She was a standing example 
of how a woman with courage, 
a keen sense of humour, and a 
placid temperament can make 
light of physical infirmities. 
Her intense interest in her 
fellow creatures and love of 
good literature made life 
possible for her even in the 
depths of the country. When 
we came in, tired out, in the 
evening, she would read to us 
by the hour. They were grand 
books —‘ Tanglewood ‘Tales,’ 
‘ Water - babies,’ ‘Alice in 
Wonderland,’ and Andrew Lang 
in various forms, to mention 
some of the best; without 
prejudice, one feels that the 
modern children’s books are 
trash compared with them. 
Our favourite was a collection 
of old pre-Christian stories 
called ‘Norse Tales’—I think it 
is now out of print. In these 
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tales, where several of the more 
doubtful passages were heavily 
blue - pencilled, it was refresh- 
ing to find that it was not the 
most deserving character but 
the one with initiative and low 
cunning who usually came out 
top dog. The book was speci- 
ally reserved for Sundays, pre- 
sumably as an antidote. 

Our slender resources were 
expended almost entirely on 
catapults and traps, and the 
church windows, right along- 
side the garden, were a source 
of anxiety to everybody. One 
evening when game was short, 
Dick, who was itching for a 
shot, let fly at Ted who, scien- 
tific as ever, was busy squeez- 
ing red-currants into a tobacco- 
tin to make wine. There was 
a piercing yell as he collapsed, 
and we approached with thump- 
ing hearts. There he lay with 
his eyes shut and a little 
triangle of skin ripped up on 
his forehead. Dick, with ill- 
assumed nonchalance, said that 
he was shamming—which he 
was—but I pointed out that 
he must be either stunned or 
dead, otherwise he would still 
be howling. Anyhow, it was 
too grave a problem for us, so 
we went along to report to my 
father, who was concocting a 
sermon and was, in consequence, 
not approachable except in an 
emergency. With me whim- 
pering in the background, Dick 
approached the study window 
to make his confession: ‘‘ Dad, 
something awful has happened ; 
we were catapulting in the 
garden and I hit Ted, and I 
think he’s almost dead.” My 
father looked up. ‘ Thank 
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God,” he said. “I thought jt 
was the North Window.” His 
relief was obvious, but he came 
along to view the remains, 
The body had gone, and 4 
‘ catty-stone ’ fired from a near. 
by yew tree and connecting 
with Dick’s leg showed that 
the victim still had fight in 
him. 


Steam locomotion has, no 
doubt, changed the civilised 
world more than any single 
invention through the ages ; 
yet, as far as the remote 
English countryside is con- 
cerned, the whole life and 
outlook of the rural population 
have been altered far more 
during the last fifty years by 
compulsory education, motor 
transport, cinemas, and wire- 
less. Much has been done by 
research work to record old 
customs and recipes handed 
down through the ages by 
word of mouth; _ sporadic 
efforts are made by earnest 
amateurs to keep alive such 
anachronisms a8 mumming and 
country dances ; county council 
lecturers do their best with 
bygone handicrafts—but they 
cannot stem the tide of forget- 
fulness. The machine - made 
article and the false glamour 
of the town have killed the 
spirit of the self-contained vil- 
lages. No longer dependent on 
their own native genius to 
supply the delicacies of life in 
the way of food and entertain- 
ment, these are now provided 
by the towns. Delivery vans 
discharge their cargoes of tinned 
meat and inferior bread, and 
motor-buses ensure a full house 
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every Saturday for the gangster 
films at the nearest picture- 
house. A young labourer, 
whistling a ‘hot waltz’ on 
leaving his plough for his ‘ bait ’ 
—Argentine beef and a thermos 
of tea—will answer a hail from 
his mate who is laying a hedge, 
with “ O.K., Big Boy!” 

As a rule, one finds that the 
few remaining village people 
who have never learnt to read 
or write, or who have forgotten 
these arts on leaving school, 
are much better company than 
their more accomplished neigh- 
pours. Given the same brain- 
power, they will usually have a 
more retentive memory and a 
better power of self-expression. 

In our childhood we had a 
number of unattached summer 
visitors who came with the 
cuckoo and left with the first 
frosts of autumn. The acknow- 
ledged leader of this fraternity 
was ‘False Tommy,’ a most 
independent character who 
lived in a derelict cattle-shed 
in the park and did a little 
rabbit-catching when he felt so 
disposed. He was a_ great 
weather prophet, and in late 
October the day would come 
when, having studied the moon 
and the flight of birds, he would 
decide that it was time to 
hibernate. Hiding away his 
snares and cooking-pot in 
readiness for his next visit, he 
would pack his other belongings 
in a red handkerchief and “ put 
out for the Union,’ collecting 
en route among others Miss 
Marsh’s ‘butler’ and old 
‘Nipper,’ the honorary odd-job 
man at the Swan Inn. After 
considerable back-chat with the 


rest of the village, in which he 
more than held his own, he 
would then start off with his 
friends on their ten-mile tramp 
to their town house. Worthy 
of mention, too, was the genial 
but thirsty Harry Griffiths, who 
was employed at the Glebe 
haymaking and who held the 
local record for perspiration. 
While pitching hay one broiling 
July afternoon he turned to us 
and remarked, “I did oughta 
’ave spoutin’ round my ’ead 
by good rights ” ; then, looking 
furtively round to see that the 
coast was clear, slouched off 
and paid a surreptitious visit 
to the cider-house, which was 
conveniently near the rick. On 
emerging he met my father 
in his shirt-sleeves, who was 
coming along to lend a hand, 
and in a spirit of ridicule at his 
holy office, or possibly with a 
sudden but fuddled conviction 
of inward sin, Harry fell on his 
knees at the base of an apple 
tree and, with tears of repen- 
tance mingling with the hay- 
seed and horse-flies on his 
purple visage, asked his Maker’s 
forgiveness for his many short- 
comings. Later in his career 
he earned the just disapproval 
of the village by attending the 
funeral of a crony, having 
called at the ‘Crown’ en route 
to drown his sorrows, and 
falling into the grave—advice 
to the sexton from the back- 
ground, ‘‘ Let ’im bide there, 
Sam.” 

Of our migrants, one, an old 
woman, stands out clearer than 
the rest. Her name was Mary 
France, and no one knew her 
origin. She was small, bent, 
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and incredibly wrinkled, her 
most pronounced feature being 
an enormous goitre speckled 
like a toad’s back. With her 
black cloak, peaked bonnet, 
crooked stick, and her nut- 
cracker nose and chin, she 
tallied so closely with the 
witches in ‘ Norse Tales’ that 
we gave her a wide berth. 
Dido, our slightly psychic 
spaniel bitch, who had been 
known to bark herself sick on 
suddenly meeting a scarecrow 
in a field, felt her malign 
influence even more than we 
did and bayed her from a 
distance. 

It is a well-known instinct 
with small boys to persecute 
anything which they cannot 
understand, provided that the 
victim is unlikely to hit back. 
For instance, the first motor- 
bicycles to appear in the village 
received volleys of road-metal. 
Again, a small boy once threw 
a potato at our bishop as he 
was driving to a confirmation 
service. His Grace, in black 
gaiters and top-hat well stayed 
with ‘ standing rigging,’ being 
athletic and having time to 
spare, chased him across a 
field, to the urchin’s extreme 
terror, a8 he thought Old Nick 
himself was on his track. When 
poor old Mary passed the village 
school, the little dears, safe 
behind the playground wall, 
used to pelt her with stones, 
while she in return could only 
shriek curses and wave her 
stick. 

A witch’s method of loco- 
motion in our part of the 
country is not conventional. 
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She does not ride on a broom. 
stick, but changes herself into 
a piece of straw and gets 
carried from place to place by 
the wind. Should one come 
across a Suspicious-looking piece 
of straw drifting about in the 
twilight, the correct procedure 
is to tuck one end inside the 
other and be careful not to 
break it. It was commonly 
supposed that Mary France 
used this method of quartering 
the countryside. But to our 
housemaid belonged the dis- 
tinction of discovering where 
the old lady spent her evenings 
‘at home.’ The girl, on open- 
ing the door of the outside 
lavatory one early morning, 
was greeted with a shriek as 
old Mary, blinking like a bat 
in the sunlight, drifted across 
the yard. She had been roost- 
ing there all night. 


It was rather a lonely life 
for me when my brothers went 
to school, but there were com- 
pensations ; for my father, who 
hated his own company, took 
me everywhere with him. I 
soon found that I must take 
the rough or I should miss the 
smooth. It was worth while 
driving a dozen miles in an 
open trap on a wet Friday 
evening in Lent, when my 
father ‘exchanged pulpits’ 
with another parson, since it 
ensured that I should be taken 
on more congenial jaunts. I 
was now the only available 
boy to accompany him while 
fishing or shooting, and I was 
thoroughly grounded in my 
duties. At a big shoot I would 
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shadow him silently with the 
cartridge-bag and fade away 
at lunch-time unless the host 
had noticed me and asked me 
to join in. I would keep tally 
of all that he shot, giving him 
the benefit of the doubt if a 
pird fell to two guns, and at the 
end of the day do a painful 
sum in short division to satisfy 
myself that he had shot more 
than his share of the bag. 
This he discouraged, but he 
was very human, and, while 
driving home, he was always 
quite interested when I gave 
him the figures! In the roots 
I must hold in an excited 
spaniel, keep dead in line, and 
mark the first bird down. It 
took great self-control to keep 
one’s eye fixed on a particular 
turnip-leaf without looking up 
to see if there was a ‘ right and 
left.’ 

Then there were the days 
in early June, when the mayfly 
made its all too short appear- 
ance. Hurrying down through 
the lush meadows I felt that 
life seemed too good to last ; 
the graceful sweeping dives of 
the wood-pigeons as they flew 
from tree to tree, the sleepy 
call of a cuckoo, the scent of 
may—all the senses would re- 
spond to the beauty of the 
morning. As we approached 
the river the speed increased, 
and I would have to run to 
keep up. Then would come 
five minutes of preparation 
while I crouched in the long 
grass and watched the green- 
drakes as they danced over the 
water, and my father, threading 
his line with trembling fingers, 
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kept one eye on the river to 
mark a rising trout. I would 
spare a moment to think of my 
brothers, penned indoors with 
their schoolmates and missing 
it all. Well, I should be off 
myself soon, so I must make 
the most of it. 

Before going to school I 
spent a dismal three weeks in 
London, where I got used to 
gloves and hard collars and 
was provided with a new suit 
of clothes. Hitherto my gar- 
ments had been all third-hand. 
This polishing-up process did 
some good in softening the 
blow of leaving home and 
rubbing off a few corners ; but 
it did not, when the time came, 
prevent my headmaster from 
referring to me as a ‘rude 
rustic’ or an ‘ unlettered oaf’ 
—to the great delight of the 
other sycophantic small boys. 

On my last morning at home 
I was very miserable. Having 
visited all my favourite haunts 
in the garden and said good- 
bye to the family and the dogs, 
I climbed sadly into the trap for 
the seven-mile drive to the 
station. Even now the ‘up’ 
platform at Craven Arms means 
school for me, and the ‘ down’ 
means holidays. As the train 
puffed slowly out I had a fleet- 
ing glance of my father waving 
his hat from the dog-cart, and 
I turned and gazed sorrowfully 
at my tuck-box on the luggage- 
rack. In the words of an in- 
curably sentimental friend of 
my mother, which, incidentally, 
caused her much amusement, 
“The last little bird had flown 
from its nest.” 

$2 





WHEN A SAILOR IS TOUGH. 


BY THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS. 


LOGGERS, stream-drivers, and 
rivermen of Eastern Canada 
today are as well-mannered 
and amiable a set a8 so many 
curates. Today, no more bash- 
ing and rough-and-tumble takes 
place in a logging-camp than 
in a Chamber of Commerce. 
But it was not so sixty years 
ago, if one is to believe a half 
of what one hears from old 
woodsmen, back - settlements 
farmers, and white-water boys. 

It was a frosty night when 
the stranger stepped into Edge 
Parlow’s camp at the fork of 
Deep Hole Brook on the Mira- 
michi watershed. All hands 
were inside and sitting up to 
the long table, with the steam 


of pork and beans, hot bread, 


hot gingerbread, and boiled 
tea rising in their faces— 
teamsters, axemen, swampers, 
and all. Edge Parlow himself 
was seated at the end of the 
table farthest from the door 
and nearest to the hot stove, 
as he had every right to be. 
The stranger shut the door 
behind him with a foot, let his 
dunnage- bag slip from his 
shoulder to the floor, and ad- 
vanced between the fronts of 
the built-in bunks on that side 
of the camp and the backs of 
the feeding men on that side 
of the table. Every man he 
brushed past turned a question- 
ing face over a hunched shoulder 
at him, and all the eyes on the 


far side of the table stared at 
him through the steam of the 
hot victuals. He kept his gaze 
to his front and an impersonal 
smile on his shaven lips. He 
was a right decent-appearing 
young man. He halted within 
a pace of Edge Parlow. 

“Got a job, mister?” he 
asked. 

Edge was a large, middle- 
aged, substantial, smart and 
important man operating for 
his own hand not only on Deep 
Hole Brook but on Bull Brook 
too. His son Adam bossed the 
operations on Bull Brook. The 
risks he took were his own; 
and the logs he cut were his 
own until he sold them in the 
booms down at the mills. He 
played his money and wits 
against Nature’s tricks every 
winter and spring and won 
oftener than he lost; and though 
there were bigger operators in 
long timber on that watershed 
and others, he was as indepen- 
dent as a hog on ice. 

“Sure I got a job, young 
man,” replied the boss. 
“‘ Thanky all the same.”’ 

That was good for a laugh. 
Eddy Niles let a hoot out of 
him like one of the _ lesser 
whoops of the notorious Dun- 
garvon Whooper itself. 

““T wasn’t figgerin’ on hirin’ 
you, Mister Parlow,” returned 
the stranger in a calm voice 
but with a brightening of the 
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eyes. ‘I was lookin’ for you 
to hire me.” 

“J got my season’s cut all 
reckoned up,’ said Parlow. 
“Maybe if I was to hire you 
Td have to do a whole lot 
more figgerin’ an’ hire extry 
men for the drive.” 

That was good for a laugh 
too. 

“J wouldn’t wonder,” said 
the stranger; and at that, 
Eddy Niles was almost choked 
by what he had in his mouth. 

“Maybe ye’ve felled all the 
pine an’ spruce where you come 
from?” suggested the boss. 
“Who'd ye work for last? ”’ 

“ Captain Maccamm.” 

“ Where was that ? ” 

“ Aboard the bark Firefly, in 
the West Indies an’ South 
American trade, three round 
trips; an’ before that in the 
Halifax ship Mary Bligh, four 
v’yages to the Mediterranean ; 
and before that——”’ 

“Sounds to me like you’re a 
sailor,’ interrupted the boss. 
“Swingin’ the lead ain’t the 
same as Swingin’ an axe.”’ 

“T can swing both,” replied 
the stranger with a smile. 

“ What’s yer name ? ” 

“ Smith.’ 

“T’ve heard it before. Set 
in an’ help yerself; and we'll 
find a spare axe for you in the 
mornin’. Cook, fetch along a 
plate for Sailor Smith, our new 
chopper.” 

The stranger was hired. 

After supper, the teamsters 
went out and snugged down 
their horses for the night and 
soon returned. The planks and 
trestles of the table were cleared 
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away, pipes were lighted, 
Obadiah Jones commenced 
punishing his accordion, and 
Eddy Niles took the floor in 
his socks and stepped a measure. 
Eddy was the kind of person 
who cannot help looking like a 
fool. His face and his figure 
were both against his being 
taken seriously. His build was 
such as to give him the appear- 
ance of having everything in 
the wrong place. He was a 
notable dancer: but the better 
he danced the harder his com- 
panions laughed. Only Sailor 
Smith did not laugh, for it 
would not have been good 
manners on the part of a new 
hand. When Tim Brennen 
took the floor, Niles quit and 
sat down on the edge of a’ lower 
bunk beside the newcomer. 

“You didn’t bust yerself 
laffin’,’’ he said. 

‘What at?” asked the sailor. 

‘* At meself.”’ 

“Why would I? It was 
slick dancin’. You don’t often 
see slicker, afloat or ashore.”’ 

““T thanky kindly for them 
words, Sailor. I wouldn’t 
wonder but you can step a bit 
yerself.”’ 

‘‘T’ve sure seen a whole lot 
of it.” 

‘‘ Tim, ease yer feet a spell 
an’ give Sailor Smith a chance 
to show us somethin’ from 
furrin’ parts,” cried Niles. 

This was well received by 
the men; and young Brennen 
seemed to be glad to sit down. 
The sailor had placed his dun- 
nage-bag in a vacant bunk. 
Now he unlaced the top of it 
and pulled out two _ small 
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blankets woven in _ bright 
colours and strange designs 
and quite obviously of foreign 
origin. He asked Obadiah 
Jones for something livelier in 
the way of a tune; and the 
musician went at the accordion 
like a hungry dog at a meaty 
bone. 

“T don’t claim to be a 
dancer, Mister Parlow and mess- 
mates,” said Smith, “‘ but I’ve 
seen a lot of steppin’ on my 
travels here an’ there; an’ 
now I'll try to show you 
somethin’ like somethin’ I often 
saw in Montevideo.” 

With that, he made one leap 
to the middle of the floor, 
shook out the bright blankets, 
and spun round on the tips of 
his toes. He stopped twirling 
as suddenly as the click of a 
latch, doubled his knees under 
him and made a long step in 
the direction of Edge Parlow 
with the blankets trailing on 
the floor behind him. Another 
step, long and slow. And a 
third. Then he shot straight 
up on his toes and tossed the 
blankets high above his head 
and spun like a top with the 
blankets floating bright and 
wide. Then he went jumping 
and twisting and twirling, now 
fast, now slow, now faster and 
faster with the bright blankets 
winding and unwinding around 
his head and his hips until he 
stopped like a wooden Indian, 
so suddenly that Edge Parlow 
dropped his pipe and Ben 


Mason bit his tongue. 
“ That’s the way the ladies 
dance in Montevideo,’’ he said. 
The applause was long, loud, 
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and wild. As soon as it dieq 
down, the boss stood up. 

“We all hope ye’ll oblige ug 
with another performance of 
that ladylike dance here ay’ 
now, Lady Smith,” said he. 

And that is how he got the 
name of Lady Smith instead of 
Sailor Smith with Parlow 
logging crew on Deep Hole 
Brook. 

To chop a greenhorn dow 
was considered a good joke in 
those days and those woods. 
Sometimes the object of the 
pleasantry was seriously in- 
jured, but not often enough to 
spoil the joke. On Smith’s 
first morning in camp, at the 
lantern-lighted breakfast table, 
Eddy Niles warned the sailor 
that the boys would be looking 
for a chance to chop him dow, 
more than likely, in the course 
of the day. 

“But if ye’d sooner they 
didn’t, say the word an’ I'll 
talk them out of it,’’ continued 
Eddy. ‘ They’ve took a shine 
to you an’ wouldn’t want ye 
to break a leg or anything to 
spile yer dancin’—but they do 
like their fun.” 

“ Sure,’”’ returned the new 
hand. ‘“ Let them have their 
fun. T’ll play with them. No 
call to worry about my leg.” 

“Was you ever chopped 
down before ? ” 

‘“Not me—but I know 4 
man who was, and he told me 
all about it. He told me plenty 
about life in the woods—before 
and since.”’ 

“Before an’ since what?” 
asked Niles. 

“‘ He was crippled for life.” 
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“When they chopped ’im 
down ? ” 

“No. Maybe I'll tell you 
about it some day, Eddy— 
put not now.” 

Half an hour later the new 
hand was chopped down. He 
played right up to them, seem- 
ingly a8 innocent as a lamb 
save for a wink or two at Eddy 
Niles. 

“From the tip-top of this 
here hemlock ye kin see Squaw 
Head Mountain,” said Moses 
Belcher. ‘‘ I clum up an’ took 
a look meself one day last 
week. Did ye ever see it, Lady 
Smith ? ” 

The sailor shook his head. 

“ Ye’d ought to take a look,’’ 
said Ben Stickles. ‘‘ Don’t be 
bashful about it, Lady. Edge 
won’t begrudge ye time off for 
to admire Squaw Head.”’ 

So the greenhorn passed his 
axe to Eddy Niles, and a 
reassuring wink along with it, 
and started to climb the 
mighty, towering hemlock. 
Willing hands gave him a 
boost to enable him to lay hold 
of the lowest branch. From 
that up, the branches grew 
closer and closer; and by the 
speed of Smith’s ascent it was 
easy to see that he was a real 
sailor. He soon vanished from 
view in the deep browns and 
greens of the hemlock boughs. 
Then Belcher and Stickles cast 
aside their jumpers and swung 
their axes, one on either side 
of the big trunk. 

“Fell her agin them spruces 
so’s to let him down easy,” 
said Niles. ‘‘ Boss’s orders,’ 
he added. 
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Big chips flew. Half a dozen 
men came on the jump through 
the deep snow. Niles moved 
away from the hemlock and 
shouted to know if Smith could 
see Squaw Head. 

‘* Ahoy below! Mountain on 
the port bow,” hailed the sailor. 

Big chips continued to fly. 
Two more men shed their 
jumpers and balanced their 
axes in their hands; and at a 
word Stickles stepped aside 
and one of them took his place 
without missing a swing. Half 
a minute later Belcher was 
replaced just as swiftly and 
smoothly. Eddy Niles hailed 
the top of the tree again. 

“Hi thar, up thar! Ain’t 
ye aimin’ to come down a 
piece ? ”’ 

“Deck ahoy! I’m smokin’ 
a pipe. What’s the hurry ? ” 

‘‘ We’re choppin’ you down, 
ye dam’ galoot !” 

“T’ve heard tell of that 
sport. Chop away. Don’t 
mind me.” 

That big hemlock came down 
like thunder. But it was still 
going fairly slow when it came 
in contact with a stand of big 
spruces: but it was heavy 
enough to tear its way down 
through those spruces with 
roars and crashes and hit the 
ground like an earthquake. A 
cloud of dry snow flew high 
among the torn boughs of the 
quivering spruces. The snow 
settled. But what of the sailor? 

“Hell! ’? exclaimed Mark 
Todd. ‘‘ But you warned ’im, 
Eddy.” 

“The pore young 
lamented Belcher. 


man,”’ 
“He fig- 
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gered as how he was a mite 
smarter nor he was, I reckon.’’ 

“* Boys, this is too dam’ bad,” 
said Eddy Niles in a stricken 
voice. “I liked him fine— 
and I warned ’im. He went up 
of his own free will, knowin’ 
we was goin’ to chop him down. 
And him a sailor! Ye’d reckon 
even a sailor’d have sense 
enough to shift ’round to the 
top-side of her when she com- 
menced to swing. Well, we 
got to dig out what’s left of 
him, like it or not.” 

“ Look a-thar!” cried Ben 
Stickles, pointing. 

All looked. All their eyes 
podded at what they saw— 
which was Lady Smith, so 
called, descending easily from 
one of the big spruces with his 
pipe between his teeth. He 
dropped lightly to the snow 
and moved lightly toward the 
gaping loggers. 

“‘T changed over on the way 
down,” he said. ‘‘ I was scared 
I wasn’t smart enough maybe 
to ride her all the way without 
gettin’ hurt.” 

They were stricken speechless 
with relief and admiration. 

As an axeman the sailor 
proved to be nothing to brag 
about in that company. He 
could swing an axe, sure !— 
but more like a sailor than a 
woodsman. It was good 
enough, however; and he was 
a popular man with all hands, 
from the boss down to the 
cookie. He was always willing 
to oblige with a dance of 
Montevideo or any other distant 
quarter of the globe you chose 
to name; and one Sunday, in 
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a trial of strength, he heaveg 
the biggest grindstone clear 
over the roof of the camp. By 
that time his nickname of Lady 
Smith had been shortened to 
Lady. 

‘‘ T’ve known ladies with legs 
polite and elegant manners,” 
said Mr Edge Parlow. 

“Hell, yes!” agreed Eddy 
Niles. ‘* But I never knowed 
a lady who could heave gq 
grindstone up an’ over a twenty- 
four-man loggin’-camp, praise 
be to Peter ! ”’ 

““ That’s right, Eddy : but can 
you tell me what he’s here for?” 

“Sure! For the same as 
me—wages an’ good grub an’ 
good company.” 

“Not him, Eddy. He’s here 
for somethin’ we don’t know of. 
He’s a sailor; and _ there’s 
somethin’ on his mind; and 
he’s got more up his sleeve 
than tattooed anchors an’ mer- 
maids.”’ 

‘* But thar ain’t no harm in 
’im, boss ! ”’ 

“That’s how I figger it 
myself,” agreed Edge Parlow. 
“ But if he ain’t on the look- 
out for somethin’ or someone, 
call me a deacon. But don’t 
you go askin’ him any ques- 
tions, Eddy. Leave him be; 
and I wouldn’t wonder but 
what we larn all about it by 
the time all our logs are on the 
brows.”’ 

But they learned all about 
it sooner than that. 

They were at supper when 
the door opened and into the 
dim lantern-shine bulged a 
figure in a fur coat and fur cap, 
looking bigger than a big bear. 
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He had a large pack on his 
shoulders, which he lowered 
to the floor very gently. Then 
he shut the door behind him 
and pulled off a red mitten and 
rubbed a hand over his bearded 
face. 

“So it’s you,’ said Edge 
Parlow in a stiff voice from his 
seat at the far end of the table. 
“You can have supper and 
bed and breakfast; for I 
wouldn’t give less to a mad 
dog. But you'll be on yer way 
out of here and clear off Deep 
Hole Brook right after break- 
fast ; and if you loose so much 
as one buckle of yer pack, or 
start any trouble, you won’t 
stop so long an’ you'll leave on 
yer ear.” 

“Thanky kindly,’ returned 
the intruder, with a grin that 
showed his teeth and bristled 
his moustaches. ‘ You talk 
as if ye was the Queen of 
England.”’ 

“ What’s more to the p’int, 
I’m the King of Deep Hole 
Brook,”’ retorted Parlow 
harshly. ‘‘ Set in to yer supper, 
and mind yer manners.”’ 

Nobody else spoke. Still 
grinning derisively, the intruder 
threw off his coat and cap and 
crowded into a place at the 
table. The cook fetched him 
a tin plate, a tin mug, a knife, 
and a two-pronged fork. Then 
he reached out and helped 
himself. 

“ Tt’s Slasher  Barley,”’ 
whispered Eddy Niles in 
Smith’s ear. ‘A desperate, 
disasterous hellyun, if ever thar 
Was one.”’ 

“Slasher Barley,’’ repeated 
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the sailor in a queer tone of 
voice. ‘* He sure looks it.” 

“Not so loud,’ cautioned 
Niles. “The slash an’ the 
French kick’s his favourite 
tricks. He’s killed more’n one 
man with his feet, if the truth 
was told. He’s deadly pizen 
any way ye take ’im.”’ 

After supper, the table was 
dismembered and cleared away 
as usual. 

“Give us that thar Fiji 
Island jig agin, Lady,’ sug- 
gested Ben Stickles. 

The sailor stood up from the 
edge of his bunk and stepped 
out on to the floor. 

‘TI was thinkin’ of somethin’ 
else for tonight, Ben,” he said, 
speaking slow and clear. ‘“ Let 
me tell you, Captain Parlow 
an’ messmates. I sailed two 
v’yages with a lad from the 
Nashwaak, across the height- 
of-land. We was good friends ; 
but his heart wasn’t in sea- 
farin’, so he quit an’ went home. 
Two years later I come ashore 
to make him a visit. I found 
him—in bed. He’d been in 
bed a year; an’ there he’ll lay 
these nex’ ten years if he lives 
that long. Well, the way I 
figgered it out, this was the 
place for me: here or here- 
abouts. No use waitin’ on the 
Nashwaak. So I’ve been waitin’ 
here—for a dirty, murderin’, 
cripplin’ slasher by the name 
of Barley.” 

For all of fifteen slow seconds 
nobody spoke or moved. You 
could hear Edge Parlow’s big 
watch ticking in his pocket, 
and the fire in the stove gnaw- 
ing on the dry wood, and men 
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breathing through their noses. 
Then Slasher Barley sprang out 
on to the floor with a blood- 
curdling yell: but the boss was 
there in front of him, with a 
stick of rock maple in his right 
fist, before you could blink. 

“Back up!” roared Edge 
Parlow, “or T’ll bust in yer 
skull. Back up! Back down! 
Ye’ll do no murder nor cripplin’ 
in a camp of mine! ”’ 

Slasher Barley backed up. 

“Leave him come on, sir,’’ 
begged the sailor. ‘‘ And leave 
him to me. It was this I been 
waitin’ for, Mister Parlow.”’ 

** Don’t be a fool ! ” protested 
the boss. ‘“ He’s got more 
murderin’ tricks than a devil 
out of Hell—and a murderer’s 
heart. He’ll get no chance to 
bust ye in my camp—if I have 
to pole-axe him like an ox.’’ 

*¢ T know all his tricks, boss,” 
returned Smith. ‘‘ There was 
a slasher in Pernambuco. I 
told my crippled friend what 
I planned to do, and it kind of 
comforted him. And don’t 
worry about me, sir. You 
don’t rightly know me. I’m 
only a sailor—but I’m tough ; 
and when a sailor’s tough—well, 
sir, ye might call ’im tough. I 
ain’t one to blow my own horn, 
Captain Parlow and mates, but 
they have a name for me in 
some hot spots on the map——”’ 

It was then that Slasher 
Barley took advantage of the 
fact that the boss’s. eye was 
off him and hurled that large, 
decent man into an empty 
bunk like a bag of oats, then 
enveloped the sailor like a 
hurricane. What happened 
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next cannot be stated exactly ; 
for a whole lot of things 
happened all at once, seemingly, 
The stove went over, spilling 
all it had; the stove-pipe 
came down; the cook leapt 
like a deer with his shirt afire, 
the place was full of smoke; 
Ben Stickles started for an 
upper bunk and stepped on 
Obadiah Jones’s face on his 
way up. Then somebody pulled 
the door open and let the 
smoke out. There stood the 
sailor, right up on his toes; 
and there lay Slasher Barley 
with a lump on his head like 
a turkey egg. Mark Todd ex- 
amined the slasher. 

“Ts he alive? ’’ asked Edge 
Parlow anxiously, looking from 
the bunk into which he had 
been hurled. 

‘“‘ Sure he’s alive !—only he 
don’t know it,’ returned Todd. 

‘¢ Glad to hear it ; for there’s 
never yet been murder done in 
a camp of mine,”’ said Parlow. 
‘‘ But there lays the curse an’ 
terror of four counties sleepin’ 
like a baby. Word of this had 
ought to act like medicine on 
more than your poor Nashwaak 
friend, Lady—on many a de- 
feated an’ scary soul. His 
speerit’s broke, along with his 
head, I bet a dollar! He'll 
wake up a different man.” 

He stared at the lump on 
Slasher Barley’s head. 

‘‘ What did you hit ’im with, 
Lady ? ” he asked. 

“The stove,” replied the 
sailor. ‘I ask yer pardon, sir 
—but I was reel mad. I'll set 
her up agin as soon as she cools 
off.”’ 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


XIII. 


“DmpN’rT you see me! I[ 
cried too loud, Little Father ! ”’ 
shouted old Demetri as he 
bumped into a boat. A monk 
pulled his face out of a long 
glass-bottomed drum through 
which he searched the rocks 
under the sea. 

“ Oh ! ”’ he exclaimed, “‘ what 
a misfortune ; the paint is but 
two weeks new, and you have 
spoilt it!’? But old Demetri 
was in a merry mood, for he 
had been carrying wine all 
day, and had refreshed himself 
frequently. 

‘“ Bah ! ” he cried, “ the wood 
is not split, and monks are rich 
men. The good Prophet Elijah 
will send more paint.’’ 

“This is nonsense!” said 
the enraged monk. ‘ Does the 
good Prophet Elijah care any 
more for little boats? After 
all, he walked too far to get 
away from them!” 

“ My grandfather still looked 
on him as the sailor’s captain,”’ 
argued old Demetri, “ and so 
do I, for I was named for my 
grandfather. Why should I 
change from the Prophet 
Elijah ?”? He skilfully roped 
his boat to the jetty. 

“Yes, indeed, the Prophet 
Elijah was the captain of sailors 
in the old times,” said the 
monk severely, ‘‘ but you must 
know very well that he wrecked 


every ship he took to sea, until 
at last he understood that God 
wanted him to do something 
else. He travelled a camel’s 
walk away from the sea carry- 
ing his oars on his shoulders ; 
for you must know he was a 
clever man, and he thought 
he would find a village to live 
in where the sea was unknown. 
At last he came to a village, 
and he said to the first man 
he met, ‘What do I carry, 
friend?’ The man laughed 
and answered, ‘You carry 
oars, old man, and are from 
the sea.’ The Prophet Elijah 
did not stop at that village, 
but he walked again a great 
distance, and his feet were 
blistered and tired. Then he 
came to a second village, and 
he asked again, ‘What do I 
carry?’ The man he asked 
stared as if he was mad, and 
said, ‘ Why, you carry oars!’ 
And the Prophet Elijah began 
to think that everywhere in 
the world men knew the sea. 
Finally, he came to a place 
high up in the hills, and there 
he said to a man, ‘ What do I 
carry on my shoulders?’ and 
the man looked at him and 
said, ‘I know, stranger, you 
are a baker, and you carry the 
wooden shovels for shovelling 
bread out of the oven.’ And 
one and another stopped and 
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eried, ‘A baker! A baker! 
He bakes bread!’ So the 
Prophet Elijah found a village, 
by the glory of God, where no 
man knew the sea, and there 
he stayed. It was then St 
Nicholas saw that seamen were 
without a captain, and he 
became captain of all the ships, 
and by the gift of God a good 
captain he made, for he sailed 
his ships safely.’ 

‘¢ Tf snow is black, it’s black ; 
if it’s white, it’s white,” said 
the Witch, proclaiming the truth 
as she knew it from the jetty 
where she squatted listening. 
“ Even God can’t change that.” 
She was enjoying a little re- 
laxation after a long hot day, 
and watched the steep, slender 
poles of light from the stars 
riding the quiet water. 

“ That’s true too,’ said the 
monk from the boat, who still 
ruefully examined his ruined 
paint. 

A brilliant fishing lamp 
floated by, rousing the swifts 
high up under the Tower roof 
to drowsy clamour. The lamp 
was attached to a boat manned 
by two more monks. 

“Have I fishing lamps? ”’ 
growled old Demetri, falling 
into a melancholy mood at 
once as he remembered nights 
of fishing with only flaming 
pine torches to help him. ‘ The 
monks are too rich.” He 
departed grumbling. 

‘Good hour! Good fishing, 
Little Fathers!” cried the 
Witch. 

“ By God’s glory the sea is 
too hot, and the fishing is 
bad, Mrs Midwife ; all the good 


fish are in the deep water at 
the end of the Holy Mountain,” 
answered the monks. They 
rested on their oars and offered 
consolation for the misfortunes 
of their spiritual brother. 

Old man Olympus was also 
enjoying the fresh air. He 
sat near the end of the jetty, 
his feet in the water. He now 
brought them out and stood 
tenderly on them. 

‘¢ Age has swelled them,” he 
said simply. ‘‘I won’t see 
another year.” 

“Only God knows that,” 
said the monk, bringing his 
mind from his paint and speak- 
ing with mild reproach, 
“though when a man’s feet 
swell he is not worth saving, 
for he will never work again.” 
He watched Olympus toil away 
on his stick, calling after him, 
“* Light sleeping, old man, light 
sleeping ; by God’s watchful- 
ness the air is cooler now.” 

“Tt’s by God’s watchfulness 
@ man grows old,” said the 
monks in the second boat, 
“when he can’t work any 
more, but sits and_ eats 
bread——_”’ They slid past the 
jetty. 

The Little Dog came through 
the shadows, her narrow pointed 
face dusky in the night light, a 
tightly clasped rag with a hand- 
ful of shellfish in it, for she 
had been fishing too, on the 
rocks near the shore. Olympus 
cracked at her with his stick, 
for the young irritated him, 
but she was too wary to 
venture near. He lifted his 
voice and bellowed with rage 
at missing her. 
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“Old man, old man,’ she 
cried, ‘‘ you must go home and 
light your oven quickly,” for 
old man Olympus had lately 
started an oven as rival to 
the village oven, where the 
village housewives baked their 
pread for a small sum of 
money. 

“The Virgin will split your 
tongue if you tell lies!” cried 
the Witch sharply. ‘‘ Who 
bakes bread at this hour? 
Come, wicked one, where have 
you been? Indeed,” scolded 
the Witch, for the Little Dog 
had lapsed into silence, ‘it is 
too long to be in the sea. When 
you are a woman grown you 
will bear octopus, not babies, 
for so it is in the old country ; 
and what happens in one 
place, may in another. You 


are more often in the sea 
than on dry land.” 


She jerked 
the child towards her not 
unkindly. 

“You’d be a better child 
with food in you, sugar and 
fat,” she said with a sudden 
understanding of her grand- 
daughter’s case. ‘*‘ Come, Little 
Dog, let us go home and eat 
bread.”’ 

“ Every day bread,” sighed 
the monk in the boat; ‘ what 
a sorrow for a young stomach.” 
He dived under the prow of 
his boat and brought to light 
a string of small rings of sweet 
biscuits, and unthreaded half 
a dozen and gave them to the 
child. She snatched eagerly 
at his sleeve, kissing it and 
crossing herself. The Witch 
rose up and stepped on to her 
wooden pattens. 
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‘* Have you garlic to sell? ” 
asked the monk. 

“Who hasn’t in August ? ” 
answered the Witch as he 
knotted his boat to the same 
ring that Demetri had used. 

“T came away with too 
little, so I must buy some 
from you,” said he; “ garlic 
is better than onions this 
weather for the stomach.” 

They walked together away 
from the jetty, across the Tower 
square, and into the village, 
and the first thing they saw 
in the village was a crowd of 
people round old Olympus, 
who stoked his oven. His 
active, overworked wife piled 
wood beside it, and this he 
thrust into the glowing in- 
terior, and as he worked he 
muttered, and beads of sweat 
rolled over his face. 

‘Who bakes so late? Has 
someone died?” cried the 
Witch, thinking that funeral 
bread must be necessary. 
‘‘ There was no one ill an hour 
ago.” 

“The oven is for Michael. 
He watched in his vineyard 
because of the appetite of the 
wild pigs, but he was a bad 
watchman and slept. A heavy 
sickness overtook him in his 
sleep, and he has swollen to 
a great size. Half the world 
says it is a snake bite, but 
half the world ’’—here the wife 
of Olympus lowered her voice 
uneasily, for she spoke of the 
devil—“‘ some say it is no sick- 
ness, but from outside——”’ 

“ But that is bad, bad——” 
said the monk. 

‘All the cures have been 
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tried,’’ said the woman, “ but 
still he swells and his body is 
like wood and understands 
nothing, not even a deep prick 
from a needle.” 

“The same thing happened 
to me in the old country,” said 
The Five Brothers, who helped, 
“and to this day I do not 
know if it was a snake or from 
outside, though I have my 
suspicions. But I was baked 
until not a hair remained on 
my head. I was as bald as 
if I had shaved—and so hot! 
So hot I knew nothing!” 

The old man Olympus mut- 
tered and flung sticks into the 
oven. He was distrustful. 

“When the woman of the 
Cherry Peddler rid herself of 
a devil by jumping into the 
village well last winter, who 
drank the water again? Not 
one! Will the world bake in 
my oven again? This is from 
God, I say; for he was a bad 
watchman and slept when he 
should have watched.” 

‘* Who can refuse a sick man 
an oven ?”’ cried his wife, full 
of righteous indignation. ‘“ To- 
morrow may be your turn!” 

‘Snakes are from the devil, 
in my opinion,’ said the monk. 
“Only pelicans are cleverer 
than snakes. Snakes, you must 
know, have big appetites for 
nestling pelicans. They filled 
their stomachs so often in the 
country of Africa that the 
pelican looked for a high hill, 
and when she found it she 
built her nest on the very 
top, for she knew the snakes 
had grown fat and lazy and 
would only climb with sorrow. 
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But one day while she went a 
long way off for frogs for her 
young, the snakes came to 
the bottom of the hill, and they 
sat round the hill, and they 
opened their mouths and 
breathed, and breathed until 
their poisonous breath rose as 
high as the mountain and 
killed the young pelicans ; for 
they believed that the mother 
would throw them over the 
side of the high place and 
they would eat them. But 
when the mother returned and 
found the birds dead, she beat 
her breast with her wings and 
mourned until drops of her 
blood fell on the young pelicans, 
and they recovered and lived 
again. Such a story, but quite 
true, for it is written.” 
“Frogs are good for sickness 
too,” cried another man. “I 
remember the time when my 
neighbour’s son was so sick 
that his parents took him 
away to a hospital—a good new 
hospital it was—with an Ameri- 
can doctor in it who knew 
everything—bah ! so much you 
would be surprised. The boy 
was there for many days, but 
even that doctor could do 
nothing for him, but called 
his parents and told them he 
would be happier if he died at 
home, for he had a sorrow in 
the place. He was their only 
boy then, you must know, 
though they have had five 
since, and they were in great 
trouble, but they decided to 
take him to his village to die. 
They travelled in a cart to- 
wards the village, and as they 
travelled they sat and cried 
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too much, and a shepherd saw 
them. The shepherd said, 
‘Good hour! Why do you 
cry? May your sorrow soon 
go,’ and other courteous things ; 
for you must know he was 
from God, not wild like most 
shepherds, but beautiful and 
tame. 

“¢ Qh!’ they said, ‘ we took 
our son to a great American 
doctor, but he can do nothing, 
and the boy must die, for such 
is God’s will.’ 

“The shepherd came and 
looked at the boy. 

“<¢Tt is not God’s will he 
should die yet,’ he said; ‘he 
has many years. Gather a 
house near and I will cure your 
son.’ Then they were very 
happy, for they knew he was 
from the Virgin ; for instead of 
saying ‘God willing, I will 
cure your son,’ he spoke with 
knowledge, saying, ‘ I will cure 
your son.’ They gathered a 
house near, and he went away 
to a flat place and returned 
with a full sack of frogs, and 
he took those frogs and pounded 
them between stones until he 
had made a bath. ‘ Now,’ he 
said, ‘tie that boy so that he 
can’t move and put him in the 
bath. And they did what 
he said, and the man arranged 
the boy and covered him and 
told the parents to go away 
and leave him for two days. 
Well, they did what he said, 
and when they returned the 
boy had recovered, and, as 
you know, is still as full of 
strength as any man. When 
he was well they took him 
back to the American doctor, 
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and he cried out that a miracle 
had happened.” 

“That man’s wisdom came 
from the little sheep,’’ observed 
the Witch; “they don’t fall 
with nerves. Such a nature has 
our Bishop when he visits us, 
tame and smooth, a beautiful 
man, though you will remember 
that he said in the Church 
the last time he came that 
such cures were from before 
Christ, and that he did not 
believe in them.”’ She crossed 
herself with sudden circum- 
spection in case old saints 
might hear; the monk, steeped 
in the culture of the Middle 
Ages, crossed himself too, in 
case he listened to blasphemy. 
He avoided the question of 
the origin of the cure, and 
said instead— 

“ The matter is simple enough 
to understand if you remember 
the brothers St Kosmas and 
St Damianos. The American 
doctor was paid. Those who 
cure for money fail many 
times. God sent the two monks 
Kosmas and Damianos out into 
the world together to cure sick 
men, but told them in a dream 
that they must never take 
payment, not even a drink of 
water for doing it. And they 
walked about for many years 
curing people, and they never 
took anything but lived on 
what they gathered, for God 
saw to it that they always had 
sufficient. At last Damianos 
cured the son of a poor widow, 
and after many years had 
passed he came to the village 
where the widow lived, and 
she remembered him, and she 
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ran out into the road after 
him and offered him an egg, 
which he took. Kosmas cried 
out that he had taken payment, 
and turned away from him. A 
camel standing near heard 
Damianos crying from his great 
sorrow, and God opened its 
mouth and it said, ‘It was a 
sin to take the widow’s egg 
in payment for curing her son. 
When you die you will not lie 
together as you have lived 
together, but you will be buried 
apart.’ And so it is. They 
are buried on a high hill, for 
ever apart with their faces 
looking two ways. Now when 
someone cries ‘ I will cure you,’ 
he is from God, and he takes 
no payment, and you may be 
sure that all will be well; 
but remember that doctors 
live by sick men. If you take 
your bread from a _ walnut 
tree, would you cut it down ? ” 

The Witch rose to her feet, 
removed the oven door, and 
thrust in her hand. 

“Tt is hot enough now for 
Michael,’”’ she said, for she 
never had patience to wait 
very long. ‘See he does not 
burn to ashes.” 

“His wife wraps him well in 
blankets, and his head is bound 
with wet rags,” cried The Five 
Brothers. He went off to tell 
her to bring Michael. 

“Such an hour, such an 
hour,” muttered old Olympus, 
whose swollen feet hurt him to 
distraction. “Say a prayer, 
Little Father, for his recovery, 
for if he dies in my oven I will 
be ruined. Not one will use it, 
even I myself would not bake 
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bread in it again, for indeed 
this appears to be no sickness, 
but from outside.”” He dropped 
his voice as he thus spoke of 
the devil in the manner of the 
people of his village. He swept 
the oven free from coals and 
ashes as he spoke, preparing it 
for the reception of Michael. 

‘“‘Tf you have an anxiety for 
my prayers I will say them,” 
said the monk; “ but I can’t 
read from the Book ; for, alas! 
I am the monk who kills for 
the Church feasts, and for 
other occasions too, so that I 
may not read Church services.” 

“An anxiety! Of course I 
have a real anxiety !’’ Olym- 
pus rapped an emphasis with 
his stick. “I am old, but my 
stomach still requires bread. 
I eat from that oven ! ”’ 

A couple of men carried 
Michael, trussed like a fowl 
and followed by his wailing 
wife. He came against his 
will, but he was helpless to do 
anything but shout his pro- 
tests, which he did most lustily, 
so that his cries for help to the 
Virgin rose to the very top of 
the Tower and to the farthest 
corner of the village, and people 
rose from their beds in haste 
and came running to _ the 
trouble. 

He was put into the oven 
with his head out, and sacks 
were carefully fastened over 
the opening to prevent the 
heat from escaping. Someone 
poured cold water over his 
head, which was covered with 
thick rags. An old ghoulish 
woman shook the corpse of a 
scorpion in some dark liquid 
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in a bottle, and kept crying out 
that he must first be rubbed 
with that in case of scorpion 
bites, but she was a woman 
whose word carried little weight 
in our world, and no one paid 
any attention to her. 

“He might die,” said the 
Witch, the timbre of her voice 
expressing the feeling of the 
crowd. ‘ Run to the Tower for 
cotton. I will roll it ready!” 

This request presently pro- 
duced a roll of cotton-wool and 
a box of matches, though upon 
seeing the latter the Witch 
remarked that toothpicks would 
have been better. 

She squatted on her heels 
surrounded by a little circle 
of women, and deftly rolled 
wads of cotton-wool round the 
match heads, ready to stuff 
hurriedly into the nostrils of 
Michael should his spirit leave 
his body. This precaution pre- 
vents the devil from escaping 
after it and becoming a danger 
to the rest of the community. 
She very quickly prepared a 
heap of matches ready for 
emergency ; for it is necessary 
to stop up every aperture 
through which the devil might 
escape during the first moments 
after death. 

The cries of Michael became 
incoherent, and his wailing 
wife bent over him. 

“Do you sweat, Michael ? ”’ 
she said. ‘Do you sweat 
well ? ” 

“Do you sweat, Michael ? 
Is there enough heat?” 
shouted The Five Brothers, 


and the crowd roared after 
him— 
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“Do you sweat! 
sweat ! ” 

A muffled howl from Michael 
at this juncture was translated 
by The Five Brothers, who 
‘was nearest, to mean that he 
melted, and so he shouted to 
the people— 

“He melts! He melts! By 
the glory of God, the devil may 
leave him !” 

“The glory of God!” cried 
his wife devoutly, bowing and 
crossing herself. 

Then all the women rustled 
and murmured, ‘‘ The glory of 
God,” and bowed and crossed 
themselves until the movement 
of their stiff cotton garments 
sounded like a breeze. 

At this juncture I made a 
heroic and neighbourly gesture 
and rescued Michael from the 
oven, and earned the everlast- 
ing gratitude of old Olympus. 

“There is no object in keep- 
ing him in the oven now the 
devil has gone,” I said. 

‘“‘Can we be sure the devil 
has gone? ’”’ argued The Five 
Brothers with a fanatical 
sparkle in his eyes. 

“Can he speak! The devil 
cries out and makes a great 
noise! Your cure has worked. 
Besides,” as a last subtle thrust, 
“what will you do if he does 
die in the oven and the doctor 
wants to know why he was not 
sent for? Even the Bishop 
when he hears might say that 
devil roasting was before 
Christ.”’ 

““T myself was roasted until 
not a hair remained in my 
head,” said The Five Brothers 
slowly, but thoughts of the 
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doctor had stirred recollections 
of the police, and everyone was 
uneasy, so Michael, unconscious 
but alive, was withdrawn from 
the oven. 

“ Little Father, Little Father, 
Say your prayers for my oven 
now, or the world will say the 
devil is still in it,’ cried old 
man Olympus. 

The Running Grandmother 
sidled through the gloom. She 
had just risen from her bed 
on hearing sounds of voices and 
confusion. 

“Po, po, po! So it’s greedy 
Michael the devil has this time,”’ 
she shouted, taking in the 
situation speedily. ‘* Didn’t I 
tell you,” she shouted to his 
wife, ‘if he ate that fat hare 
this would happen ? ”’ 

“What hare?’ asked The 
Five Brothers. ‘‘ Who eats 
hares in the fast ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes, who but 
Michael?” cried the Running 
Grandmother. “The fast! 
And not even a hare, but the 
one the children brought home 
to the cat! The cat-hare! 
So big and strong! It came 
very small and thin the un- 
fortunate, and the cat suckled 
it! Bah! So fat it was now! 
Michael said he would eat it, 
cat or no cat! A hare suckled 
by a cat—what sort of animal 
would that be?” Her face 
expressed her disgust at the 
unclean thought. ‘ And these 
hands’”?—she shook her 
wrinkled hands in front of 
her—“ these hands prepared 
the beast with sorrow, for his 
woman would have nothing to 
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do with it! Ask his woman if 
I speak the truth!” 

“She would be too shy to 
speak of such matters concern- 
ing her own husband,” reproved 
The Five Brothers; ‘about 
such a shocking matter, who 
would expect a woman to tell 
the truth ? ” 

“ And,”’ continued the Run- 
ning Grandmother, “they 
washed their clothes today. 
Who washes their clothes in 
August ? ” 

This produced a greater sen- 
sation among the women than 
the story of the hare, and the 
Witch droned a melancholy 
saw as she rocked on her heels, 
still holding the matches. 

“¢¢ Tn March wash boards for 
worms. In August wash cloth 
to split.’ Now there will be 
more than cloth split this 
August. Who but one fathered 
by a donkey would go against 
that old saying? August is a 
week old and his woman washes 
clothes! I wash for the last 
time a full week before July is 
out. Who in this village washes 
their floors in March? Only 
a very greedy man would eat 
a hare that was a cat, and 
during the fast ” ‘Words 
failed her. 

‘“‘ Greed is a great sin,’’ said 
the monk ; “ it is the fast, and 
the man has eaten a fat 
animal.” 

The old woman with the 
defunct scorpion thrust the 
bottle in the monk’s face. 

“Rub him with that, the 
matter that bit him was 4 
scorpion “ 
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“Tt was not even a hare,” 
murmured the crowd, ‘for a 
cat had suckled it.”” Everyone 
was slightly carried away by 
the situation, feeling pleasantly 
shocked. 

“ Ai, ai, did not my own 
husband die of greed !”’’ cried 
the Church Widow, overcome 
with memory. She brandished 
a boot in one hand, for she had 
been cleaning a boot on her 
doorstep when the clamour 
reached her, and she had not 
thought of putting it down. 
Her husband, a man who had 
lost his leg in the war, had 
misdirected his own and her 
life through a very few short 
years to such purpose that 
she had always refused to 
marry again. In her opinion 
he had died of a visitation of 
the devil during the great heat 
of the day as he stooped to 
unlace his boot; and though 
the doctor argued that his 
corpulence had got the better 
of him, he could never convince 
her. She had made a good 
widow, and never raised her 
eyes from her knitting on any 
joyful occasion, but took her 
relaxation from funerals and 
sick-beds. She always cleaned 
his boot before great holidays, 
and now that she grew older 
she paid greater attention to 
the work, for she was sure that 
time had not improved him, 
and that her lot would be a 
hard one, for she would join 
him as an old woman, whereas 
he had died a comparatively 
young man. She believed that 
@ woman should put up with 
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the mate sent her by the Virgin, 
and so she had always put up 
with hers. 

“Truly, I have much to be 
grateful for,” she cried to the 
weeping wife of Michael, “ for 
the Virgin has given me a long 
holiday from him.” She piously 
made the sign of the cross. 
“‘ Ai, ai, what a fat appetite 
the man had! Good green 
olives preserved in the best 
sweet oil, with lemon and 
celery, with his ouza each day 
and twice on holidays!” She 
sucked in her lips and rolled 
her eyes. ‘In spite of the 
priest and the doctor, I buried 
him properly ! ”’ 

The Witch knew what this 
meant, for only three days 
before she had assisted at the 
burial of a small boy who died 
‘from outside.’ That his in- 
jured leg had been wrapped for 
weeks in the skin of a hare 
was diagnosed as the cause of 
death by the doctor; but the 
doctor was a young man, and 
so no one believed his state- 
ment. The boy had been 
carefully plugged with cotton- 
wool, and his family put a pan 
of glowing coals into the grave 
with him, a jar of water, and 
a bunch of garlic: the coals 
to burn the devil when in the 
course of time he should be 
released from the body; the 
water to wash with before 
starting on the heavenly jour- 
ney; the garlic, poor man’s 
pence to be paid as a special 
levy for such intimate associa- 
tion with the devil. As the 
priest was a monk and had 
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never been a refugee, he knew 
nothing of these rites, but had 
asked scornfully— 

‘“* And what does God want 
with garlic ? ”’ 

This had _ distressed the 
mother very much, though 
the rest of the ceremony had 
been conducted with suitable 
seriousness, although it had 
been necessary to prompt the 
priest frequently during the 
proceedings. 

When Michael stirred from 
his unconsciousness and asked 
in a natural voice for water to 
drink, it was taken as a sign 
that he was cured and there 
was nothing to do but go home. 

The monk’s appetite for garlic 
had left him for the time being, 
but nevertheless he turned to 
follow the Witch to her house, 
while the old woman with the 
scorpion plucked at his sleeve, 
kissed it, and thrust the bottle 
into his hand. 

“* Tam too old to care whether 
I die from a scorpion bite or 
not,” she cried. ‘Take the 
bottle ; it may do you good.” 

The monk thanked her and 
secreted the bottle about his 
person, for he looked upon 
such a gift as God-sent, and 
therefore likely to prove of 
value at some future time. 

The Little Dog had long 
since crept home to her corner 
under the dimly lighted ikon, 
and slept, while a few enter- 
prising winkles crawled over 
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the floor looking for the seg, 
Onions and garlic hung jp 
long strings from the wall, 
Dried octopus clung together, 
weird bunches. of woody 
shadows. A fish-net, which the 
Witch would presently mend, 
was heaped in a corner. The 
Witch’s daughter-in-law nursed 
a baby on the doorstep. She 
was a listless, stooping woman, 
and took no part in the sale of 
the garlic ; she was only thank- 
ful that another hot day had 
passed. 

“What a night for poor 
people, Little Father,’’ said the 
Witch, producing scales. ‘ May 
the Virgin keep me from cheat- 
ing, for you have done much 
for our good with your prayers.” 

After the monk had departed 
satisfied, she raked into the 
heart of a heap of ashes in a 
mangal and uncovered a few 
live coals, carefully nursed from 
day to day in order to save 
matches. She balanced a tin 
cup among these with a few 
tea leaves sprinkled in water. 
She sought and found a half- 
smoked cigarette among her 
clothing, lighted it against the 
coals, and drew a few satisfying 
whiffs before proceeding to hide 
the money for the garlic under 
the floor-boards. She made the 
sign of the cross over the hiding- 
place, and spat. 

‘‘May the Mother of God 
preserve it from the little rats,” 
she murmured. 





EQUESTRIAN INTERLUDE. 


BY TURSA. 


RoaDs in North-East India 
have been so widened and im- 
proved that cars and motor- 
eyeles are largely replacing 
horses in the tea estates. Even 
in Darjeeling, where the narrow 
thoroughfares zigzag to a height 
of six thousand feet, there is a 
craze for running baby cars. 
But the planter still keeps his 
horses, cherished possessions, 
for the rougher going in the 
rainy season, and for work 
that takes him far from the 
actual garden. 

One of my first purchases on 
arrival up-country was a pony, 
bought from an elderly planter 
some miles away, who rather 


despised motoring, preferring 
the more delightful practice of 
driving in his smart buggy with 
three well-bred greys in line- 


ahead formation. The leader 
of this string of Australian 
walers was a mare called 
Jill, but it happened that one 
evening, while showing their 
best paces, Jill shied more 
violently than was prudent, 
and carried the other two greys, 
the buggy, and their redoubt- 
able Jehu to the bottom of a 
deep khud. Their driver there 
and then concluded that Jill 
had become too great a hand- 
ful for his advancing years, 
and, rather than risk breaking 
his neck, decided to sell her 
before any more damage was 


done, and content himself in 
future with driving a pair. 

So I bought Jill remarkably 
cheap, and it was not long 
before I was aware that I had 
made a first-class bargain. She 
was rising seven at the time, 
and was still in my possession 
when she died ten years later : 
a grand, stout-hearted, flea- 
bitten waler mare, with mag- 
nificent points, a long streaming 
grey and white mane and tail, 
and standing fourteen two. 
Her only outstanding fault was 
a hard mouth, but after I had 
ridden her for some time and 
we began to understand each 
other’s ways, the lady in her 
retained this particular piece 
of vice for others. In time I 
could do anything with Jill, 
controlling her entirely by leg 
and voice, and we became fast 
friends. 

Every morning Jill was 
groomed at daybreak in the 
bungalow compound, just out- 
side my open bedroom door, 
where, as the sun rose, I 
reclined in pyjamas drinking 
the early morning pot of frag- 
rant tea and superintending 
the syce at his work. Her toilet 
completed, Jill would bear down 
upon the verandah, poke her 
head through the rails, and 
whinny for the stick of juicy 
sweet sugar-cane she knew lay 
hidden beneath my pillow. I 
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was seldom without a stock of 
this tit-bit, and never forgot to 
give her a piece at the end of 
each day’s outing. Were the 
reward not immediately forth- 
coming, Jill would follow me 
closely up the steps of the 
verandah, or impatiently paw 
the drive until she had had 
her way and the sugar-cane 
was produced. 

On my daily ride to inspect 
the thousand-odd coolies em- 
ployed on the various works 
on the estate, I could always 
dismount and leave Jill by 
herself to graze contentedly 
without the least fear of her 
taking to her heels and gallop- 
ing off home. When my in- 
spection was at an end a 
call to Jill from the far side 
of the labouring gang would 
make her pick her head up and 
trot over to where I waited. 
Having a contrary streak in 
her nature at times, like most 
members of her sex, she was 
addicted to fickleness, and more 
than once it was my lot to 
remember either the weight of 
her heels or the crunching nip 
of her teeth. But, of course, 
it was my own fault, for I 
delighted in teasing her. Some- 
times she would suspect even 
my most innocent approach, 
and catching me off guard 
would scatter my day-dreams 
with a pair of flying heels. 
Although I am sure she enjoyed 
being made a fuss of, she de- 
tested being tickled, and a 
playful pressure of the hand 
just behind the saddle always 
resulted in a first-class imita- 
tion of a bucking bronco. 


[April 


She initiated me into the 
glorious game of polo, and we 
had many years on the field 
together. With me she played 
a perfect game, but when a 
stranger took her out for q 
chukker she never failed to 
shy off the ball at the moment 
of impact, pulling the whole 
time like a fiend, or she would 
take him completely off the 
the field in one of her non-stop 
gallops. Her rider, after taking 
part in every evolution but 
that of striking the ball, was 
relieved when the gong sounded 
the end of the chukker. 

The mare and I had many a 
painful spill together, but gener- 
ally she managed to come off 
scot-free, or nearly so, and 
was polo-sound until the day 
she died. Not so I, who had 
some unlucky days. My teeth 
were smashed, collar bone 
broken, and a couple of cracked 
ribs once prevented me from 
laughing for two whole months. 
She was a game little lady, 
and many a cup I won with her. 
Besides polo, she jumped well, 
raced occasionally, and once 
we took the cup from a strong 
field over a reconnaissance 
course of twenty-two miles, 
through rice lands, river beds, 
scrub, and forest. I used her 
less strenuously as her years 
advanced, but she was al 
affectionate and bonny pony 
until the end, when she failed 
to come through an anesthetic 
while in the hands of the vet. 
Stout-hearted old Jill. 

Before that came Wilkie. 
He too was grey, a full-blooded 
14.2 Arab, fast and handy on 
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the polo field, but a terrible 
stumbling-block as a hack and 
lacking Jill’s versatility. Al- 
though somewhat past his 
heyday Wilkie could certainly 
play polo, but since the greater 
part of his active life had 
peen spent on the polo field, 
all he understood was a hand 
canter or a thundering gallop 
—I never knew him to trot. 
His legs were of little use to 
him anywhere but on grass as 
flat as a lawn, and in a couple of 
years they gave out altogether. 

My next delve into the 
market produced the never- 
to-be-forgotten Mustard Pot, 
and with him Bush Girl, a 
couple of English-bred gees 
that had spent most of their 
life in India with the artillery. 
When the regiment left the 
country, the pick of their 
horses was disposed of, and as 


they were going remarkably 
cheap, there was an invasion 
of them into the tea districts, 
and I, among many others, 
decided to have’ a couple. 


They turned up trumps. Mus- 
tard Pot was a big raking 
chestnut gelding standing 15.3, 
and the mare, Bush Girl, at 
14.3, promised, after some 
schooling, to develop into a 
first-class polo pony. She was 
just the handy size, short bar- 
relled, quick off the mark, and 
with a mouth like silk. 

Mustard Pot, owing princi- 
pally to some of the night- 
mare drives he has given me, 
will always retain a lasting 
place in my memory. He was 
much too big and unwieldy 
for the polo field, but with the 
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early schooling he had gone 
through with the artillery, he 
turned out to be a fast and 
capable trapper. To ensure 
that his abilities in this direc- 
tion should not be wasted, or 
go to seed through want of 
practice, I hunted round and 
bought a second-hand buggy 
to keep him company. It was 
just as well that I had not gone 
in for a more expensive turn- 
out, for the trap had not then 
been built that Mustard Pot 
could not have put the word 
‘ finis ’ to when he felt inclined. 
He was a perfect, long-striding 
hack and untiring across coun- 
try, taking bunds, ditches, and 
dykes in his fast and powerful 
stride without the least exer- 
tion. Pulling the light buggy 
was mere child’s play to one 
who had been with the guns. 
A reliable horse at all other 
times, Mustard Pot had a 
rooted objection to late nights. 
Then he had to be handled 
with much circumspection and 
considerable skill. Even when 
being yoked into the buggy 
preparatory to the long home- 
ward run, he was quite pre- 
pared to leave it standing, 
and it was an effort on the 
part of the syce and my- 
self to get him between the 
shafts and hitched up at all. 
Seldom, if ever, did he give us 
time to settle comfortably into 
our seats. The syce stood at 
his head, both hands on the 
bit, while I collected the reins 
and held on to the trap. 
With a nimble jump to one 
side the syce would let go, and 
Mustard Pot, rising on his 
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hind-legs with a mighty pull, 
would be off at once in top 
gear. In the meantime I had 
sprung dexterously towards the 
driving-seat ; the syce, with a 
precision gained through much 
practice, would make a dive 
for his perch at the rear as the 
buggy shot past him, and there 
would be no stopping Mustard 
Pot until he reached home. 
There was never any check 
to his long raking trot through 
the mist and darkness ; up-hill 
or down, the gradient meant 
little to him. With an easy 
feel of the mouth, I trusted in 
his road sense and my own 
lucky star, and mile after mile 
of jungle road dropped rapidly 
behind us. Mustard Pot, in 
his own powerful way, had 
much horse sense, and could 
always be relied upon to keep 
the middle of the road and 
take his corners wide, but 
never when in one of his 
‘ get-a-move-on ’ moods would 
he tolerate a tightening or 
pulling of the reins. If he ever 
broke from his mile-eating trot 
to the canter, I was always to 
blame, and his night sight 
being far superior to my own, 
his mouth was generally left 
severely alone. As soon as I 
tried to ease or slow him up, 
he accepted the challenge, and 
fought me for the bit ; and if I 
still persisted, he would arch 
his beautiful neck and break 
into a canter, raising his hind- 
quarters menacingly within 
striking distance—through the 
bottom of the trap—of my 
nose, a8 much as to say, ‘‘ You 
know what’s coming next if 
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you don’t leave my mouth 
alone.”’ So rather than haye 
the floor boards kicked com- 
pletely out of the trap, I would 
give him his head, which wag 
all to the good. 

One Christmas my late bun- 
galow companion, who had 
been transferred to another 
district, returned to join me 
in the local festivities, and on 
Christmas Eve I carried him 
off in the buggy to a dinner 
party eight miles away. Sitting 
behind the splendidly stepping 
Mustard Pot for the first time 
he voted him at once a 
rattling good trapper, but 
before he retired to bed next 
morning he _ reversed his 
opinion. There were eight or 
nine of us present at that 
party, and after doing full 
justice to the occasion, and 
ending a very merry gathering 


in the early hours of a cold, 
raw and misty morning, we 


returned to our _ respective 
estates. On our journey home 
Mustard Pot became impatient ; 
by the feel of his mouth I 
knew that his thoughts were 
centred on his long-delayed 
feed of oats, eight miles away. 
There was no holding him, 
but we were quite safe 80 
long as he chose to remain in 
the middle of the road. 
Somewhere along this jungle 
highway, and it was a highway 
in every respect, being raised 
eight feet above the surround- 
ing flood level over most of its 
length, there was one of those 
deep, winding, stony, and, in 
the cold weather, quite dry 
river-beds. The bridge span- 
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ning this was out of commission, 
and a temporary diversion of 
precipitous and somewhat 
gnaky proportions had been 
cut down the steep banks. 
On the outward drive in the 
early evening light, Mustard 
Pot, as was expected of him, 
had negotiated this obstacle 
with perfect skill and grace, 
and I checked and steered him 
carefully through and on to 
the road again. 

On our homeward run there 
was a heavy white mist and 
we could see little farther than 
the points of Mustard Pot’s 
ears, which were pricked at 
an angle that prophesied 
trouble. About half a mile 
from the bridge he was stiil 
in wonderful form. I thought 
it time we descended into low 
gear to allow the syce to get 
down and walk the horse and 
buggy through the cutting. 
Tactfully, with the reins, I 
began to explain the exigency 
of the occasion to Mustard 
Pot, but all my skill and 
soothing words of caution fell 
on deaf ears and a hard re- 
sisting mouth. I realised we 
were booked for instant trouble 
once we sighted the bridge- 
work, but refrained from up- 
setting my companion’s un- 
ruffled calm. 

“Fine gee, Mustard Pot,” 
he had muttered some miles 
back. Since then he had been 
strangely silent, and I had 
almost forgotten he was there. 
The only hope of pulling the 
horse out of his long swing- 
ing stride in time was the 
doubtful use of force until he 
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sickened of rebellion, but rough 
handling proved worse than 
futile. Instead of slackening 
his pace, he retaliated by 
breaking into a canter and 
beginning to kick. The more 
I attempted to restrain him, 
the more vicious became his 
assaults on the bottom of the 
trap, and in a very short time 
he had half the floor boards 
splintered and littering the 
track. My friend ceased his 
deep breathing exercises and 
returned somewhat to his senses 
convinced that it was an earth- 
quake. I told him rather 
sharply to pull himself to- 
gether, because in a very few 
moments we should be leaving 
the buggy. 

I had no intention of con- 
tinuing down the blind cutting 
with Mustard Pot in his present 
frame of mind, and as clearly 
as possible I tried to drum 
this into my companion’s be- 
mused head, also that the 
horse had more or less bolted ; 
and that if I failed to master 
him before reaching the river 
our best plan would be to roll 
over the side of the buggy as 
compactly as possible. The 
barricade suddenly loomed up 
stark and threatening out of 
the mist ahead, and as I 
managed with a great effort to 
steer the beast down the sharp 
declivity to the right, I shouted 
lustily to my companion to 
jump, dropped the reins, and 
quietly heaved myself over the 
splashboard into the ditch. 

I still think that he was 
under the impression that we 
had arrived home, that all he 
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had to do was to step out of 
the buggy, and that the violent 
jolting was just one of those 
purely internal affairs of his 
own. At all events, instead 
of acting with the briskness 
the occasion merited, he stood 
up unsteadily on the few re- 
maining floor boards and at- 
tempted to lower himself gently 
over the side, his foot in search 
of the elusive foot-rest, which 
by this time was not there. 
Failing to discover any foot- 
hold for his rocking form, he 
suddenly disappeared from view 
beneath the wheels of the 
racing buggy as it lurched 
drunkenly down the slope. 
Freeing myself with some 
difficulty from the dense jungle 
of the deep road-side drain 
that had broken my fall, I 
went in anxious search of the 
buggy’s other two occupants, 
muffled groans leading me in 
the direction where at least 
one of them had fallen. There 
I discovered my friend, who, 
judging by the noise he was 
making, seemed to be in a 
very bad way, and I cursed 
myself, not forgetting Mustard 
Pot, for running him into such 
a predicament. Apparently he 
had been run over by both 
wheels, one passing over his 
chest, bruising his ribs, while 
the other had taken one of 
his ankles, which appeared to 
be badly sprained. He was 
quite unable to walk, and 
after he had regained some of 
the breath that had been so 
unkindly knocked out of him, 
I left him sitting despondently 
in the mist and went off in 


search of some sort of convey- 
ance to carry him home. Qf 
the syce there was no trace, 
and I concluded he was either 
dead or already at home with 
Mustard Pot. 

There were a few native 
huts in a clearing near - by, 
and after wakening the sleeping 
occupants and convincing them 
that I was human and not an 
apparition, I persuaded four 
of the men to accompany me, 
bringing one of their light 
string-beds to carry my in- 
jured friend the remaining 
three miles home. He refused 
to have anything further to do 
with buggies. 

On the way home we dis- 
covered the syce sitting nursing 
his bruises beside what re- 
mained of the trap. Apparently 
he had clung to his oscillating 
perch until it had stopped, or, 
to be more exact, until that 
portion to which he belonged 
had come to a standstill; for 
Mustard Pot, finding himself in 
complete control, and kicking 
like a fiend to free himself, 
had gone on with the shafts. 
When we arrived home with 
our stretcher case a good hour 
afterwards, we discovered him 
patiently waiting to be ad- 
mitted into his warm loose-box, 
and I was glad to find him 
none the worse. 

That was not by any means 
the only time I had chosen the 
lesser of two evils by rolling 
out of the trap, but the horse 
had always managed to arrive 
with the empty buggy more or 
less intact. 

Returning home once on one 
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of these lonely drives through 
the darkness, with Mustard 
Pot behaving himself and going 
fast and well, and myself under 
the influence of a good dinner 
and good company, I became 
drowsy, and painfully returned 
to my senses by the roadside 
amidst a shower of sparks. 
It slowly dawned on me that 
my syce, who had also taken 
a purler, but a more gentle 
one than mine, was binding 
a puggri tightly round my 
head, and that my face was 
covered with blood. Swinging 
down an incline at our accus- 
tomed homing speed one of 
the wheels had struck half 
a tree-trunk that must have 
fallen from a passing cart 
that afternoon. Knowing the 
road to be in good repair, I 
had not been quite so wakeful 
as usual, and the impact had 
pitched me into a pile of 
rocks. Mustard Pot had gone 
on, naturally, leaving the syce 
and myself to walk the remain- 
ing miles through tiger and 
leopard infested jungle as best 
we could. I managed it with- 
out falling by the wayside, 
and, a8 usual, found the horse, 
still between the shafts, await- 
ing us and quietly demanding 
his evening ration of oats. 

The doctor babu dressed and 
plastered up my wounds until 
the following morning, when 
the medico arrived and added 
to the general discomfort by 
stitching my head together 
again in several places, and 
counselling bed for three days’ 
rest. Another piece of advice 
he quite unnecessarily tendered 
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me was either to sell Mustard 
Pot or in future only use him 
as a hack, or one day I would 
undoubtedly break my neck. 
After one or two other occa- 
sions in which acrobatics 
played a leading part, and after 
seriously weighing up the pros 
and cons of our career together, 
for I was very fond of the old 
beast, I reluctantly decided to 
pass him on to a friend of 
mine who needed a good hack, 
but only on the understanding 
that he was never again placed 
between a pair of shafts. The 
old horse—he is an old horse 
now—is still doing his daily 
dozen round the work of the 
plantation ; and if looks count 
for anything and one or two 
splints are ignored, there still 
remain a good many years of 
useful service ahead of him. 
But I hope he has long for- 
gotten how to trap ! 

And so they came, stayed 
a while, and passed on. I 
had several others, some good, 
some indifferent, but never a 
bad one, and they were all 
stout friends. 

Souvenir replaced Mustard 
Pot and taught me much about 
polo. He it was, too, who 
introduced me to the thrills of 
racing, and he won a number 
of cups for me over the shorter 
distances. I had him for eight 
years, and except when he 
once over-reached himself in 
a paper chase he was never 
sick or sorry—a great horse. 

Racing led me into acquiring 
Billy, a hard-mouthed little 
Bhutan hill pony. A friend of 
mine joined in the venture 

T 
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and bought another of this 
same Himalayan breed. We 
trained Billy and Marquis to- 
gether, and won several races. 

The great difficulty was to 
keep them confined to the 
small and restricted circular 
tracks of the racecourse. A 
good deal of schooling and 
training was necessary, and it 
was no small part of the 
jockey’s task to finish a race 
by passing the post, and not 
in an entirely different direc- 
tion. We used to train our 
two little grey flyers in great 
secrecy for six weeks before 
the races were due to begin, 
as much to accustom the light- 
weight jockey to their short 
stride as to teach the ponies 
to gallop within the confines 
of the beflagged course. Since 
the various districts were 
cut off from each other by 
forest and rivers, we never 
knew the capabilities of the 
entries until the races took 
place, and we were always 
eager to spring a surprise on 
some of our rivals. We used 
to run our Bhutias against 
each other every day in the 
cool of the evening, over a 


measured course round the 


outskirts of our polo field, 
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under conditions similar { 
those they would experience op 
the racecourse. Each run wa; 
timed, and towards the eng 
of their training we speeded 
them up into their peg 
galloping form until the day 
of the races, when we knew 
that any other Bhutia that 
expected to leave them behing 
would have to move. We had 
to arrange for horse-boxes in ad. 
vance and entrain our ponies ; 
for these race meetings took 
place sixty miles away, and 
were always a great occasion 
with many shirts lost on the 
totalisator. Men backed their 
own club or district favourites, 
and anybody who could enter 
a ‘ dark horse’ generally swept 
the pool. 

Our two little Bhutias ran 
right well for us on every occa- 
sion, taking quite a load of 
rupees from the ‘ tote,’ until 
they became so handicapped 
that to run them was too 
weighty an affair. When his 
racing days were over I rode 
Billy on the garden, event- 
ually pensioning him off. He 
died peacefully of old age. 
Those of us who know the 
Indian bazaar horse - dealer 
know how much that meant. 
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THE THIRD GENERATION. 


BY H. CAREW. 


“Our YouNG MASTER, hay- 
ing at last been successful 
in finding a suitable residence, 
now desires to have the pleasure 
of entertaining you and your 
family at tea on any date 
which may be suitable to your 
convenience.” 

For the origin of this quaintly 
worded invitation it is necessary 
to go back no less than three 
generations, in fact to the time 
when Japan was just emerging 
from the chrysalis-like existence 
to which her rulers had con- 
demned her for the preceding 
two centuries. 

In the early ’seventies, after 
the Emperor had been restored 


to power and things were gradu- 
ally settling down, there came 
to the surface one Nishinomiya. 
He was a man of no special 
birth or breeding ; he certainly 


could not claim Samurai 
descent, but what he lacked in 
culture he more than made up 
for in natural born shrewdness 
and a capacity for hard work. 
He must have had a little 
money to begin with, though 
how this was acquired the 
present chronicler is unable to 
say. However, he speedily 
realised the immense possi- 
bilities in the sale of imported 
goods of all kinds, more parti- 
cularly machinery and metals, 
and devoted himself for some 
twenty-four hours a day to 
that end. With a reasonable 


amount of luck and the quali- 
ties with which I have already 
credited him, it was not long 
before he began to make 
money ; slowly at first, but in 
increasing volume as he ac- 
quired the knack and confidence 
to launch out in different direc- 
tions. By the beginning of the 
present century he was a 
millionaire several times over, 
but unlike most of his self- 
made contemporaries, he never 
changed the frugal habits of 
life to which he had been 
accustomed in his youth. The 
money, as fast as it was made, 
was invested in safe and profit- 
able ways and so set to its 
appointed task of adding yet 
more shekels to the Nishinomiya 
coffers. His only residence was 
the upstairs rooms of his place 
of business in a by no means 
fashionable quarter of Tokyo, 
and there he sat day after day 
and year after year, like a wily 
spider spinning his web and 
waiting for fat succulent flies 
to blunder in. Of pastimes he 
seemed to have none: not for 
him the country villas, motor- 
cars, concubines, and other 
diversions beloved of the Japan- 
ese rich, nor did he even in- 
dulge in the more esthetic 
pursuits such as the tea cere- 
mony, smelling of incense, or 
composition of poetry by the 
light of the autumn moon. 

His family and staff were 
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ruled and controlled along lines 
that he considered good for 
them, and be it assured that 
they had at least as thin a 
time of it as he gave himself. 
Probably much thinner; for, 
while he was doing it volun- 
tarily, they had to suffer it. 

All day long he sat in his 
office, a space about twenty 
feet by thirty, raised some 
eighteen inches from ground 
level and covered with the 
thick padded straw mats called 
tatami. At the rear was a 
wooden railing a couple of feet 
high partially concealing three 
or four low wooden desks at 
which the staff crouched, ever- 
lastingly making entries in 
books and totting up endless 
columns of figures with the aid 
of the soroban (the Japanese 
abacus). In front squatted 
the old man, his garb varying 
from a thick wadded kimono in 
the winter down to nothing 
above the waist in the summer. 
In the former season he would 
have beside him a _ bronze 
brazier of glowing charcoal 
over which he warmed the tips 
of his fingers; in the hot 
weather he waved a fan. The 
whole year round the front of 
the shop was wide open, blind- 
ing clouds of dust and flies in 
summer, and freezing blasts of 
winter seeming to have no 
effect on the hardihood of the 
occupants. The explanation of 
this is the fear that customers, 
especially those from the 
country, might be deterred 
from entering if there were a 
door to be opened. 

As for holidays, as a matter 
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of patriotic policy rather thay 
personal desire the office wonld 
be closed on New Year’s Da 
and the Emperor’s birthday, 
and superstition would account 
for a few more wasted days for 
temple festivals. Apart from 
these occasions it was a con- 
tinuous performance through- 
out the year, the hours being 
from seven in the morning til] 
eight or nine at night, with no 
noticeable intervals for meals, 
Such nourishment as was taken 
was consumed on the spot 
without any stoppage of work. 
And so the house of Nishi- 
nomiya steadily ground its way 
to prosperity. 

As regards his family the 
old man had not been too 
fortunate, and this may have 
accounted for his extreme 
crustiness of disposition in later 
years. He was married to a 


woman as austere and frugal 


as himself. There were only 
two children, a boy and a 
girl; and the boy was weak- 
minded. Probably too frugal 
an upbringing on a naturally 
weak constitution was the cause 
of the trouble, but in any case 
he died of tuberculosis soon 
after his twentieth birthday. 
The question of succession 
thus became a matter of deep 
concern to the parents, and, 
after much thought and dis- 
cussion, it was decided that a 
strong and healthy young man 
must be adopted and married 
to the daughter. In due course 
this was done ; the young man 
selected was formally admitted 
into the family and took the 
name of Nishinomiya. He was 
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then married to the daughter, 
who, unlike her brother, had 
always been sound both in 
health and intellect. There 
were several children of this 
union, the eldest a boy and the 
rest girls. 

The adopted son-in-law hav- 
ing proved keen and diligent 
was duly installed in a position 
on the floor of the office 
somewhat in front of the 
clerks, but well behind the 
old man, and was slowly 
and cautiously initiated into 
some of the inner mysteries— 
not to all of them ; for the tree 
of confidence grew but very 
slowly with old Nishinomiya, 
and if the young man had had 
any ideas of taking things easy 
on a large allowance he must 
have been speedily and sadly 
disillusioned. He was kept as 
hard at it a8 everybody else in 
the business, and was only 
allowed a mere pittance by 
way of pocket money. 

However, he seems to have 
got on well, and he found as 
much favour a8 anybody was 
ever likely to find in the eyes of 
the old man. If things had 
only followed their appointed 
path he would in due course 
have succeeded to the business 
and estate. Unfortunately, 
about twenty years after his 
adoption he was suddenly 
taken ill with some obscure 
complaint and died within a 
few days. The calamity, bad 
as it was, was followed by a 
still greater one only a few 
weeks later, when the old man, 
who was well over eighty and 
had been in feeble health for 
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some months, was also suddenly 
gathered to his ancestors. 

It would be a fallacy to say 
that there was any sincere 
sorrow over his passing ; for he 
had been such a hard task- 
master to all around him that 
even the immediate members 
of his family must have felt 
more relief than regret. 

As soon as his obsequies were 
over, the immediate problem 
was to decide on a successor ; 
for in Japan the question of 
the headship of a family, 
especially of a family of wealth, 
is one of paramount importance. 
As happens more often than 
not in the Far East, there was 
no will, and since the old man 
had been in a state of coma for 
some days preceding his death, 
he had not been able to leave 
the usual verbal instructions 
about his heir. 

In such cases it is both 
customary and necessary for a 
family council to be convened 
in order to decide on a suitable 
successor. The family council 
is a great institution in Japan- 
ese life, and in most families it 
is a rule that it be brought 
together at fairly frequent 
intervals to discuss and pass 
on any business or personal 
matters of moment which may 
arise. In the case of old 
Nishinomiya, however, he had 
always been so much of a 
‘one man show’ that he had 
never had any use for a family 
council. Everything had been 
kept in his own hands and 
head, so that even his wife had 
but the scantiest ideas of the 
extent of his business and 
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possessions. Fortunately his 
widow was a capable old lady, 
and she took charge temporarily, 
but it was speedily brought 
home to her from various 
directions that she must not 
look upon herself as the sole 
beneficiary, and that a family 
council must be arranged with 
the least possible delay so as 
to put matters in their proper 
order. 

In Japan they have the 
term shinrui, which is con- 
siderably more comprehensive 
than our ‘kinsman.’ A 
shinrui covers every possible 
shade of relationship for 
three or four generations in 
each direction: aunts, uncles, 
nieces, nephews, cousins, and 
in-laws of alldescriptions. They 
consider themselves as having 
a legitimate claim upon the 
fountainhead in all times of 
emergency or stress. 

So it was in this case. From 
far and near they came to 
claim shinrui-ship, proffer ad- 
vice, and demand the right of 
taking part in the family 
council. The widow, however, 
insisted on the council being 
limited to a small number of 
near and authentic relations, 
and the rest were dismissed 
without more than polite thanks 
for their trouble. There was 
not very much to decide. 
There could be only one possible 
successor and that was the 
grandson, a sallow. unhealthy- 
looking youth of eighteen. In 
due course he was installed as 
the head of the family of 
Nishinomiya with all the rights 
and privileges attached to that 
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elevated station,  includi 
virtual control of the family 
fortune. This proved to be 
very considerable, far more 
than had been expected. It 
took some time to sort out, 
since much of it had bee 
invested in unexpected and 
out-of-the-way places. When 
it was finally settled it amoun- 
ted to something like twenty 
million yen. 

It was quite rightly decided 
that some advance was due to 
the times, and that the old 
place of business was now 
hopelessly out of date. A suite 
of offices was therefore taken 
in one of the modern buildings 
in the business centre, and there 
the new chief was installed 
with a considerably augmented 
staff better capable of looking 
after the ramifications of the 
large business that he had 
inherited. 

Having had business relations 
with the old man over a period 
of years I had known him 
pretty well, but I had never 
met the grandson, who had 
been at school up to the time 
of his grandfather’s death. I 
was invited to the opening 
ceremony of the new offices, 
and met him there (looking 
very uncomfortable in a frock- 
coat) for the first time. He 
was supported by most of the 
family council, and received 
his guests in a shy and nervous 
manner, expressing the hope 
that we would continue with 
him the friendly business and 
personal relations that had 
existed with his late revered 
ancestor. 
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The new offices were in very 
striking contrast with the 
humble premises in which the 
money had been made. They 
occupied an entire floor of a 
large building, and the fitting 
and equipment had been left 
in the able hands of the 
largest purveyor of modern 
office furniture and equipment 
in Tokyo. Given carte blanche, 
this gentleman had seen to 
it that nothing was left out 
that could by any stretch of 
the imagination be squeezed 
in, and the result was the 
compleat office in excelsis. 
Everything was there. There 
were mahogany desks with 
plate-glass tops, steel filing 
cabinets, duplicators, type- 


writers, calculating machines, 
Turkey carpets (made in Japan), 
hat-racks, coat-racks, green- 
shaded desk-lights, waste-paper 


baskets, ash - trays, polished 
brass spittoons, office boys in 
neat little uniforms with brass 
buttons, and doors carefully 
labelled in letters of gold with 
the names, ranks, and occu- 
pations of the exalted inhabi- 
tants within. In truth it was 
a gorgeous show, but I could 
not help wondering what the 
old man must be thinking as 
he looked down from the realms 
above on this wanton dissipa- 
tion of his hard-earned yen. 

A few days later the young 
man, accompanied by a couple 
of his family counsellors, came 
to call, and it was explained 
that as a fitting conclusion to 
his education he had decided 
to take a world tour lasting 
some twelve or eighteen months, 
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on which he was to be accom- 
panied by one of his uncles 
and a private secretary. We 
were asked if we could furnish 
them with introductions to 
influential people in the United 
States, England, and Europe, 
so as to add to the interest of 
their travels. We compromised 
by giving them letters to our 
offices in London and New 
York, and in the stress of 
other business I promptly for- 
got about the whole matter. 

I suppose it must have been 
retributive justice which landed 
me on leave in New York some 
months later, and one of the 
first things that happened at 
the office there was an outburst 
on the subject of my Japanese 
friends. 

“They have been pestering 
the lives out of us for the last 
three weeks, and asking for 
introductions to everybody 
from the President down. Now 
you’re here on holiday, and we 
are busy men—how about it ? ”’ 

Things certainly had been a 
little difficult. All three of the 
visitors were decidedly sketchy 
in their English, and nobody 
in the New York office could 
speak Japanese, so there had 
been a few misunderstandings. 
It was not a great matter to 
render them some small service 
by showing them round New 
York and the neighbourhood, 
and I was glad to relieve 
the New York office of the job. 
When we saw them off by the 
steamer for Southampton they 
seemed to be quite unneces- 
sarily grateful about what had 
been no more than routine, 
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and they laid particular stress 
on seeing us again after our 
return to Japan. 

This, at last, takes us back 
to the invitation that was 
handed in by the uncle at 
least a year after our arrival 
back in Tokyo. It was ac- 
companied by profuse apologies 
for the delay ; there had been 
great difficulty about finding a 
suitable residence; he hoped 
that we would understand and 
accept that as the only reason 
and assure ourselves that it 
had been through no intentional 
discourtesy. 

I could understand and sym- 
pathise. If there is one thing 
in this world which presents 
difficulties almost insuperable, 
it is finding a residence of any 
kind in the city of Tokyo. It 
is true that there are a number 
of large estates in the heart 
of the city belonging to the 
hereditary nobility, and which 
have been in the same families 
for centuries, but for the new- 
comer, be he never so rich, to 
acquire a domain is next to 
impossible. With land values 
in all the best parts at least as 
high as they are round the 
Bank of England, the problem 
is one of major dimensions, 
and most people are driven to 
the alternative of living in 
remote suburbs and making 
long daily journeys by train or 
tram to their places of business. 

When, therefore, I was told 
the address of the ‘ suitable 
residence,’ and found that it 
was in Kojimachi (the Mayfair 
of Tokyo) and adjacent to the 
vast enclosure that surrounds 
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the Imperial Palace, I cong 
only tender my sincere ep. 
gratulations, wonder how he 
had managed it, and meditate 
on the hole it must have mage 
in his grandfather’s fortune, 

We fixed on a date about 4 
fortnight ahead, and were ip. 
structed not to fail to bring 
the children, since the young 
master’s sisters were most 
anxious to meet them. We 
were bidden, please, to come 
early; not later than two 
o’clock. 

From inquiries made in the 
interval I found that he had 
succeeded in buying the estate 
of an impoverished nobleman, 
that the house had been prac- 
tically rebuilt, and that the 
young master (as I shall have 
to make frequent reference to 
him from now on, perhaps it 
will be in order to abbreviate 
him to Y. M.) had incorporated 
in it many new ideas which he 
had gleaned during his travels. 
This sounded interesting, and 
we looked forward with a good 
deal of curiosity to the great 
day. 

From time to time I have 
had the privilege of visiting 
wealthy homes in different 
parts of Japan, and the charac- 
teristic feature with most of 
them has been that of vast 
spaces, where everything could 
be arranged with some atten- 
tion to perspective; but that 
was not the case with 
the Nishinomiya establishment. 
Admittedly he was under diff- 
culties ; for, as I have already 
explained, he was a newcomer. 
The place which he had bought 
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was not large by any means ; 
I should say at the most a 
couple of acres. 

To add to his troubles there 
was the very large family to 
house in such a restricted 
space, and he had not lessened 
his problems by one of his 
travel ideas which had filled 
him with the determination 
(after all was he not the head 
of the family %) that hence- 
forth he was going to live in 
foreign style. This, I was told, 
nearly brought about a house- 
hold revolution. The old grand- 
mother in particular was a 
reactionary of the deepest dye, 
and bent her not inconsiderable 
influence against any new- 
fangled notions. However, 
somewhere under the mild- and 
unassuming exterior of the 
Y. M. there must have lurked 
more than a streak of his 


grandfather’s determination of 
character, for he got his way 
in spite of all the opposition, 
and the result in that restricted 
compound was a multum in 
parvo almost beyond descrip- 


tion. First, consider the 
numbers he had to accommo- 
date. There were his grand- 
mother, mother, five sisters, 
and two uncles with their 
wives and one or two children. 
These so managed matters as 
to get themselves appointed 
as members of the family 
council in permanent residence. 
They were to live in Japanese 
style, while the Y. M. had to 
have a foreign house suited to 
the dignity of one of his 
wealth and position. In ad- 
dition there were several other 
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miscellaneous hangers-on, and 
Heaven alone knows how many 
servants, all to be fed and 
most housed into the bargain 
—and in two acres. He had 
also managed to squeeze in a 
landscape garden and a lake, 
but of the horticultural and 
architectural features of the 
place more anon. 

The great day dawned at 
last. We elected to make use 
of the office car and drive up 
in state, since it would hardly 
have befitted the dignity of 
the occasion if I had arrived 
driving my own machine. Such 
things are not done in the best 
circles in Japan. I mention 
this small circumstance by 
intent. The office car was a 
large and impressive vehicle 
with a wheel-base of something 
like twelve feet, consequently 
not ideal for manceuvring in 
restricted spaces. We drove up 
in the direction of the ‘ suitable 
residence’ agog with excite- 
ment at what we were going 
to find. The street on which 
it fronted was none too wide ; 
it had two lines of indifferently 
laid tram rails down the middle, 
and teemed with the miscel- 
laneous traffic for which Tokyo 
has always been notorious. 
The gate was a beautiful speci- 
men of Japanese feudal times, 
evidently a relic of the original 
building that had been left for 
esthetic reasons, but it had 
never been intended for any- 
thing wider than a daimyo’s 
palanquin, and its builder had 
certainly not visualised any- 
thing like a modern motor-car 
with a twelve feet wheel-base. 

T2 
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Our driver had to swing over 
to the wrong side of the road, 
dodge a few trams coming 
from both directions and the 
other traffic going all ways at 
once, so as to be able to take 
the gate square. There were 
no more than a few inches to 
spare on each side, and he was 
nearly brought up all standing 
by a rocky island tastefully 
adorned with azaleas occupy- 
ing the centre of the drive. 
The island was about twelve 
feet in diameter, and the drive, 
which was not more than eight 
feet wide, directly encircled it, 
so it will be appreciated that 
to take a long car round this 
called for no mean feat of 
driving. I have always felt 
grateful to our driver for the 
masterly way in which he not 
only managed this, but suc- 
ceeded in taking another right- 
hand turn and drawing up in 
front of the entrance without 
loss of either dignity or paint. 

And what a welcome awaited 
us! There was the usual type 
of Japanese entrance, with 
stone flags on the ground and a 
couple of polished wooden steps 
up to the level of the matted 
floor. On one side was drawn 
up a line of immaculate, sleek 
waiters, twelve in number, com- 
plete in tail-coats, boiled shirts 
and white ties, bowing low in 
complete harmony. On the 
other side were twelve sparkling 
geisha, beautifully dressed in 
all the colours of Joseph’s coat, 
and bowing even lower than 
the waiters. In the middle, 
bowing lowest of all, some in 
frock-coats and some in Japan- 
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ese ceremonial attire, stood the 
members of the family coungij 
and the household retainers of 
highest rank. The setting wag 
80 exactly like that of a musica] 
comedy, that I expected every 
moment to hear the orchestra 
strike up and the whole crowd 
burst into the opening chorus, 
But the only sound was the 
sibilant hissing of indraw 
breath, the highest mark of 
Japanese politeness. 

In the midst of this we had 
to extricate ourselves from the 
car, trying to preserve our own 
dignity, and proceed to do our 
share of the bowing and hissing, 
Then followed the ever-trying 
ordeal of removing footwear. 
To assist in this there are 
always several underlings avail- 
able, who rush up from the 
background and all but fight 
for the honour of being the 
first to tug at a bootlace. The 
trouble is that they almost 
invariably manage to tug the 
wrong end or the wrong way, 
with the result that the laces 
become hopelessly knotted and 
there is a prolonged struggle to 
undo them again. The initiated 
wave the would-be helpers away 
and undo their own laces. 
That, however, involves stoop- 
ing, and I will defy anyone, 
after several minutes of stoop- 
ing and puffing over an embon- 
point, under the placid gaze of 
twelve waiters, the giggles of 
an equal number of geisha, and 
the solicitous murmurs of 4 
family council, to resume the 
perpendicular without a feeling 
of having somehow lost caste. 
Almost as bad is the donning 
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of the house slippers, which 
never by any chance fit. The 
Japanese have one size of 
pard leather slipper which is 
too large for a child and too 
small for an adult; hence the 
ridiculous spectacle at these 
functions of people hopping 
about with one shoe on and the 
other off, trying on slipper after 
slipper in the hope of finding a 
pair that can be depended upon 
not to come unstuck at an 
awkward moment and slide off 
into space. 

At last we were fitted out, 
and after a further exchange 
of bows in apology for our 
clumsiness, ‘No, no, not at 
all” from the family council, 
we were conducted inside. 

We were led first into a 
small reception room where we 
had to perch on spindly-legged 
gilt chairs with gorgeous bro- 


cade cushions so large that 
there was hardly any room to 
sit. Here we were regaled with 
Japanese tea, cakes, and many 


honorifics. ‘*‘ So glad you have 
been able to come. So kind of 
you to take the trouble. Please 
excuse miserably inadequate 
accommodation and reception. 
Young master instructs us to 
say he is eagerly waiting your 
coming. Now we will conduct 
you to his presence.” 

We were then led into a 
larger room where, standing by 
a gilt table surrounded by 
Many more spindly - legged 
chairs, stood the Y. M. clad in, 
of all things on this gorgeous 
summer afternoon, full evening 
dress and kid gloves. 

He received us with dignity 
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(he had matured appreciably 
since we had last seen him) and 
many polite phrases, and asked 
us to be seated, when more tea 
and cakes appeared and were 
pressed upon us. A number of 
introductions followed. First 
a handsome middle - aged 
woman, introduced as his 
mother, then five pretty little 
girls, his sisters, exquisitely 
dressed in Japanese ceremonial 
kimonos suited to their years. 
They were a little shy at first, 
but on finding that we could 
speak Japanese they soon re- 
covered, and taking possession 
of our two youngsters, led them 
away to inspect their own 
particular domain. There fol- 
lowed uncles, aunts, cousins, 
and other shinrui of various 
grades till it seemed as if the 
whole of the clan Nishinomiya 
had been assembled to assist 
in the festivities. 

Finally the Y. M., with a 
slightly apologetic bow, said 
that the Go Inkyo Sama (the 
Honourable Retired One) 
wished to make our acquaint- 
ance, and would we be pleased 
to follow him. He led the way 
down several corridors into the 
Japanese part of the building, 
and ushered us through a 
sliding door into a room deco- 
rated in severe Japanese style. 
At the far end sat his grand- 
mother, before whom he pros- 
trated himself, and we in turn 
had to do the same as we were 
introduced. In spite of her 
rather grim exterior, we found 
her genial and by no means 
lacking in a sense of humour. 
After flooding us with un- 
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necessary thanks for our assist- 
ance to her grandson during 
his travels, she waxed reminis- 
cent and told us some amusing 
anecdotes about the early days 
of the business. She was hope- 
ful that the Y. M., who was 
sitting at one side in an attitude 
of deep humility, might eventu- 
ally develop some business sense, 
but she was certain that he 
would never be the man his 
grandfather was. By way of 
reminding him of his responsi- 
bilities and her own authority, 
she rapped him sharply over 
the knuckles with her long 
bamboo pipe. 

“The only thing to do with 
him,” she continued, ‘ will be 
to get him married to some 
sensible young woman as soon 
a8 possible so as to keep him 
out of mischief. Otherwise he 
will start running round with 
geisha, and you know what 
that means !’’ The Honourable 
Retired One certainly struck 
me as being a capable woman. 
She also entertained us with 
tea and cakes. 

That ended the formalities, 
and thereafter we began to 
get some idea of the trouble 
they had taken to provide for 
our entertainment. The chil- 
dren were collected and we 
were taken into a large room 
for a conjuring performance. 
The high priest of this was a 
Chinese gentleman with a 
cheerful line of patter in pidgin- 
English and a nimble assistant 
to whom he kept referring as 
“My boy, Rice Curry.” Rice 
Curry was certainly an able 
disciple, and they kept us 
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amused for an hour or more 
with a selection of clever tricks 
very neatly done. We were 
then led into another room for 
a sit-down tea in foreign style, 
at which my wife was induced 
to preside and show them how 
it should be done. Everything 
was on a most lavish scale, the 
large table being covered with 
all manner of good things. 
Afterwards we were invited 
to make a tour of the house 
and grounds. We were amazed 
at the number of rooms the 
house contained, and at the 
rambling plan (or rather lack 
of plan) on which it had been 
built. Much of it was the old 
dwelling of the former owner, 
but the foreign annexe of the 
Y. M. was entirely new, and 
this had been grafted on to 
the old part in such a way that 
it was difficult to tell where 
one ended and the other began. 
Between rooms that were 
wholly Japanese, half Japanese, 
half foreign, and all foreign; 
rooms which opened into one 
another and rooms which did 
not; and certain rooms which 
were not shown to us, by the 
end of our tour we were left 
utterly bewildered. 
The salient features of inter- 
est, however, were contained 
in the Y. M.’s own particular 
suite which occupied the whole 
first floor of the foreign annexe. 
Here he had a billiard-room 
with a full-sized English table, 
complete with all the acces- 
sories. Opening off this was a 
wide glassed-in verandah, one 
end of which was occupied by 
a bar, fully equipped with brass 
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rail and bottles of many colours, 
and with two white-coated and 
smiling bar-boys in attendance. 
I arrived in time to prevent a 
catastrophe. Our youngest, 
aged four, had been conducted 
up to the bar by one of the 
geisha and had promptly de- 
manded some of the contents 
of a bottle the colour of which 
had appealed to her. Japanese 
can never refuse anything to 
a child, so the boy promptly 
obliged by pouring out a 
generous portion into a tumbler. 
I got hold of it in time to find 
that, while the name was un- 
known to me, the alcoholic 
contents were well up to mining 
camp standards, and to her great 
disappointment made him sub- 
stitute something less potent. 

Next to the billiard-room was 
a lavishly appointed drawing- 
room, with a large portrait in 
oils of the founder of the house 
over the mantelpiece, and fur- 
nished in late Tottenham Court 
Road style. We trooped into 
his study, with large roll-top 
desk and safe, and finally the 
bedroom. This was a large 
room, conventional in design 
but with an enormous brass 
bedstead right in the middle. 
Through a connecting door 
was the bathroom, containing 
not only a porcelain bath and 
shower, but also a Japanese 
wooden tank, so that he could 
bathe in either Eastern or 
Western style as suited his 
mood of the moment. 

As a further adjunct to the 
bedroom there was the unusual 
feature of a well - equipped 
barber’s shop with barber in 
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attendance. The Y. M. ex- 
plained that he had been so 
impressed with the hairdressing 
establishments abroad, and 
particularly with the tonsorial 
parlours of America, that he 
had ordered a complete set of 
the necessary fittings to be 
sent out so that he might be 
free for ever from the limi- 
tations of the Japanese barbers. 

Another result of his tour 
was the acquiring of a great 
liking for foreign music. Not 
for him the strumming of kotos, 
twanging of samisen, the dolor- 
ous notes of bamboo flutes, or 
the monotonous tapping on 
drums. No, his tastes soared 
to the realms of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Liszt, and Chopin, 
and he had filled his house 
with almost every mechanical 
method of reproducing the 
works of these and other 
masters. In the course of our 
inspection I counted twenty- 
two large and expensive gramo- 
phones, each with its own 
cabinet of records. One of 
these was in the bathroom, 
another ingeniously concealed 
beneath the perfumery cabinet 
in the barber’s shop. There 
were ten pianos, three of them 
grands, all with player mech- 
anism, in most cases operated 
electrically. A large cabinet 
containing a varied selection 
of rolls stood beside each. It 
is true there were only three 
organs, but to complete the 
collection he had one of those 
mechanical orchestras, beloved 
of Swiss hotels, which he had 
bought in Geneva. This could 
only be brought into operation 
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by the insertion of certain 
Swiss coins in a slot, so he had 
brought back a supply of these 
as well and kept them in his 
pocket. He informed me con- 
fidentially that this had its 
advantages because it prevented 
the members of his household 
from playing with it unduly. 
Then we went into the garden. 
With so much space occupied 
by the buildings there was not 
much ground left; but they 
had made the most of it, and 
although it contained five times 
as much of everything as it 
should have done, or alterna- 
tively, there were enough 
trees, shrubs, lanterns, Buddhas, 
bridges, rustic fences, and gates 
to have stocked a garden five 
times the size, it was very 
attractive. Somewhere in the 
middle was the ‘ lake.’ I must 
confess to being somewhat hazy 
about where a pond leaves off 
and a lake begins. From the 
point of size this piece of water 
was possibly the former, but 
then ‘lake’ sounds so much 
better in a gentleman’s estate. 
In shape it was not unlike a 
dog’s hind-leg. Its maximum 
dimensions, I should say, did 
not exceed forty feet by twenty. 
It was beautifully done in true 
Japanese style, with artistic 
rocks all round, one or two pine 
trees, a couple of bronze 
Buddhist saints in silent con- 
templation of the waters, a 
quaint stone bridge across the 
narrowest part, a number of 
somnolent tortoises of venerable 
aspect parked, partly sub- 
merged, in the water, and a 
green sailing boat eighteen feet 
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long and five wide, with bright 
red mainsail and jib, floating in 
the middle. The effect wag 
equivalent to the Queen Mary 
lying in the Serpentine. Cop. 
trolling my emotion with g 
violent effort, I made discreet 
inquiries, and was told that 
the Y. M. and his little sisters 
liked sometimes to sit in it on 
hot moonlight nights in order 
to cool off. 

After we had been served 
with yet another tea to set us 
up from the exertions of our 
tour we found that the time 
was drawing on and began to 
think of taking our leave. It 
was six o’clock, we had over 
an hour’s journey back to 
Yokohama, and had to take 
into consideration the chil- 
dren’s bedtime. Besides, the 
invitation had been distinctly 
for afternoon tea, so we felt 
we had already stretched the 
time permissible for that 
function to the extreme limit. 
I quietly mentioned this to 
one of the uncles, and brought 
down on myself a _ regular 
avalanche of protests. Not 
only that, but he must needs 
spread it around, and we found 
ourselves surrounded by the 
whole Clan Nishinomiya from 
the Y. M. down, all asking in 
polite and dignified but none 
the less urgent terms what was 
wrong. Had anything or any- 
body offended us? Had they 
done anything they should not 
have done? Or left undone 
anything which they ought to 
have done? Was there any- 
thing lacking? for if so it 
would be procured immediately. 
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The outburst was 80 spon- 
taneous and sincere that we 
could only apologise and leave 
ourselves in their good hands. 
We did explain about the 
children’s hours, but were 
promptly sat upon good and 
hard by no less a personage 
than the old grandmother who 
had emerged from her seclusion 
to take a dignified part in the 
festivities. ‘‘ Why, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves. 
Look at them now, are they 
not perfectly happy, and you 
want to take them home and 
put them to bed.’”’ There was 
no question about their being 
happy; everybody had been 
systematically spoiling them 
ever since our arrival, and 
under the care of the five little 
sisters they were having a 
wonderful time. At the mo- 
ment all seven of them were 
sitting in the yacht singing 
Japanese songs, and any at- 
tempt to pry them loose would 
have undoubtedly precipitated 
a riot. 

When the excitement en- 
gendered by our faux pas had 
died down, it was explained to 
us that all that had happened 
so far was merely preliminary, 
and that the real entertainment 
was still to come. In deference 
to our ideas about the children, 
however, they said that the 
programme would be advanced 
a little, and dinner served 
punctually at half-past six. 
After that there was to be 
No dancing, a firework display, 
and then we should be free to 
betake ourselves home when- 
ever we wished. 
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The thought of a dinner was 
somewhat alarming. So far 
since our arrival we had eaten 
no less than three regular teas, 
and in between these we had 
been plied with refreshments 
at every turn. The waiters 
and the geisha had seen to that. 
In every room unlimited sup- 
plies of sandwiches, biscuits, 
cakes, chocolates, ices, cigar- 
ettes, and cigars were pressed 
upon us assiduously, and with 
looks of pain and consternation 
if we refused. Champagne was 
flowing like water, and the 
spirit of hospitality and the 
desire to please was such as to 
make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to refuse these con- 
tinued offerings. 

At last we were ushered into 
a room that we had not so far 
seen, to be greeted by a sight 
for which only a preliminary 
fortnight on a desert island 
would have been an adequate 
training. The table was beauti- 
fully appointed; the linen, 
glassware, cutlery, silver, and 
china being of the finest quality 
and obviously brand-new. It 
was gorgeously decorated with 
hot-house flowers, and simply 
smothered with dishes. There 
followed the usual jockeying 
for position, much bowing, 
many apologies, and protesta- 
tions of extreme unworthiness 
regarding places of greatest, 
not quite so great, only just 
great, and just under great 
honour, without which no 
dinner- party in Japan can 
ever get under way. The old 
grandmother sat at the head of 
the table and the Y. M. at the 
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foot, while we and the rest of 
the Clan Nishinomiya filled 
the spaces in between. 

The dinner was splendidly 
served, and fully in keeping 
with the rest of the entertain- 
ment, but there were about 
ten courses, and after all that 
had gone before, we were 
hardly in the proper physical 
condition to do it justice. 
Still, an attempt had to be 
made, if only out of respect to 
our hosts, all of whom I must 
say were doing their share 
without any evidence of dis- 
comfort. We managed some- 
how, but it was a distinct 
effort. The climax came when 
a magnificent ice was carefully 
brought in by two of the 
waiters and ceremonially de- 
posited in the centre of the 
table. It was an exact model 
of an old Japanese castle, 
illuminated with tiny coloured 
electric lights, and with little 
dolls dressed as old-time 
warriors to give it a life-like 
air. This was greeted with 
loud applause, and it was such 
a work of art that it seemed 
@ sacrilege to cut into it. 

The Y. M. rose and made a 
speech in Japanese lasting some 
ten minutes, and when he sat 
down everybody looked hard 
at me. For the last half-hour 
I had been feeling more and 
more like a well-gorged python, 
with an ever-increasing fear 
that something, be it button 
or brace, might give way. Still 
I had hopes that with a certain 
amount of luck and good 
management it might be pos- 
sible to get away from the 
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table with safety, provided | 
was not called upon for any 
further strain or _ exertion, 
However, with great care and 
circumspection I managed to 
get to my feet, and keeping 
the remarks as short ag 
possible consistent with due 
appreciation of the magnificent 
hospitality we had received, 
succeeded in getting away with 
it. Then we adjourned to the 
lounge for coffee, liqueurs, and 
smokes, and to wait until such 
time as what had been carefully 
and mysteriously impressed on 
us was the high spot of the 
entertainment should be ready. 
I refer to the No Dance. 
There have been foreigners 
who have professed to under- 
stand the cult of the No; 
some have even gone so far as 
to write books about it in an 
attempt to elucidate its eso- 
teric mysteries to an uncultured 
world, but to the great majority 
even of Japanese themselves it 
remains as something obscure. 
To my way of thinking it is 
more of a habit than anything 
else ; one more of those things 
that people patronise because 
it is the correct thing to do, 
rather than on account of any 
actualliking. Among foreigners 
it is commonly called the No 
Dance, and as such it is always 
described to the new arrivals. 
There is the story of the 
tourist who went up to the 
office of one of Japan’s leading 
hotels and put the not un- 
natural question, ‘‘ Have you 
any dancing on here this even- 
ing ?’’ to which he received 
the puzzling reply, ‘‘ Yes, we 
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have No Dance.” That was 
years before the famous banana 
song was inflicted on the world. 
Actually there is nothing in 
the nature of a dance about it 
at all. The Japanese them- 
selves simply call it the No, 
and let it go at that. 

It is simply the dramatic 
rendering in archaic language 
of stirring events in ancient 
Japanese history. The per- 
formers, of whom there are 
never more than two or three 
on the stage at a time, are 
cad in the most gorgeous 
brocade robes and wear gro- 
tesque masks, but as an enter- 
tainment it is boring in the 
extreme. It is all in slow, very 
slow, tempo; an occasional 
transit from one side of the 
stage to the other, or from back 
to front; a dignified kind of 
setting to partners, and with 


it the interminable rigmarole 
of an utterly incomprehensible 


dialogue. It is, moreover, a 
very expensive business, be- 
cause the exponents of it are 
limited in number and very 
much in demand, so they can 
command their own terms, and 
engagements have to be made 
many weeks in advance. 

It was held in the room 
where we had enjoyed the 
much more lively entertain- 
ment by the Chinese conjurer, 
and for two mortal hours we 
had to sit still (and what was 
worse, try and keep the children 
quiet) and pretend that we 
were enjoying it. It was inter- 
esting, though, to look round 
among our Japanese friends 
and to observe that whatever 
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our feelings might be, there 
was no question that they were 
enjoying every minute of it. 
From the grandmother down 
to the youngest of the little 
girls they sat motionless, in 
rapt attention, following every 
word and gesture. We could 
but take a lesson from the 
stoics and simulate an interest 
and enjoyment that we did 
not feel. At long last, however, 
it came to an end, and with 
deep bows the performers with- 
drew to an accompaniment of 
appreciative hissings from the 
audience. 

Then we were led out to the 
garden again to witness a 
beautiful display of fireworks, 
lasting for the better part of 
half an hour, which effectually 
restored the younger generation 
to their wonted good humour. 
I could not help reflecting on 
the possibility of accidents from 
the spent bombs and rockets 
falling into neighbouring com- 
pounds in that very select 
and thickly populated quarter. 
There were no complaints, how- 
ever, up to the time we left. 

When the fireworks ended it 
was after eleven o’clock, and 
still there were no signs of this 
perpetual tea-party breaking 
up. Rather did it look as if it 
were going on all night. The 
twenty-two gramophones, the 
ten pianos, the three organs, 
and, of course, the 0.O.D. 
Swiss orchestra were going full 
blast, playing different tunes ; 
and generally the evening might 
be described as merry. All 
this time the twelve waiters 
and the geisha had not been 
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idle, nor was there anything in 
the nature of closing-time where 
the bar was concerned. Indeed 
the company had been most 
assiduously plied with liquor 
ever since the early afternoon, 
with the result that some were 
mellow and others were merry, 
and all were unanimous against 
any premature breaking-up of 
the party. 

Under these circumstances 
any question of withdrawal was 
none too easy, but something 
had to be done if only for 
the sake of the youngsters. I 
managed to get hold of an 
uncle who was a little less the 
worse for wear than the 
majority and explain things 
to him at length. He promised 
to see what could be done, and 
I was beckoned into another 
room to be confronted by a 
committee of four including 
the Y. M.; and “Is it really 
necessary that you should go 
yet ?’’ More explanations, and 
then a further suggestion. 
** Well, could you not send the 
family home first and stay on 
yourself ? ’’ at which point the 
model husband and father found 
it necessary to live up to his 
reputation. 

We were invited into yet 
another room (to this day I 
have never been able to cal- 
culate how many rooms they 
had in that extraordinary 
house), where we found the 
old grandmother sitting in state 
behind a table on which lay a 
number of parcels. She ad- 
dressed us very kindly, thanked 
us for our great trouble in 
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coming so far to attend such 
paltry entertainment, feareg 
that we must have been greatly 
bored, and hoped that we 
would excuse all the numeroys 
shortcomings. We _ returned 
suitable and complimentary 
counter - phrases. Finally ; 
while it would be giving us a 
great deal of trouble in carrying 
them, would we please con- 
descend to accept these miser- 
able trifles as very inadequate 
expressions of regard from the 
Y. M. and herself. 

More thanks, more flowery 
phrases, and at last coats and 
hats and once again the effort 
to preserve dignity during the 
struggle with shoes while the 
chorus lined up in its appointed 
place at the entrance. Gently 
disentangling our two hopefuls 
from the frantic embraces of 
the five young sisters who were 
inconsolable at letting them go, 
and removing the arms of the 
Y. M. from round my neck, we 
were at last in the car. With 
a final chorus of Sayonara, 
three Banzais, and a burst of 
rockets we successfully navi- 
gated the drive and were on 
our way. 

It only remains to say that 
while in the train curiosity 
overcame us to the point of 
opening the parcels containing 
the ‘miserable trifles ’—two 
beautifully dressed Japanese 
dolls for the children, and two 
handsome gold - inlaid silver 
caskets for my wife and myself. 
These were the tangible 


souvenirs of the memorable 
Nishinomiya tea-party. 
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THE VAGRANT. 


BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


Mr SLuDGE the Medium, 
caught red-handed in rascality, 
pleaded that to some men 
there comes at times an urge 
to do strange things. To illus- 
trate and reinforce his plea he 
cited the captive cranes which 
fall to capering in the moon- 
light “as if your backyard 
was a plot of spice.” The 
illustration appeals to me, for 
in the courtyard of Syed Hassan 
Ali, the grim old lord of Navipet, 
I have seen his tame cranes, 
decorous creatures at most 
times, fall to dancing fantastic 
fandangos. 

The urge to _ spiritualistic 
swindling is fortunately rare ; 
the urge to wander for wan- 
dering’s sake is common enough. 
Men are born with it. I suspect 
that Ulysses could have reached 
Ithaca much earlier had his 
heart been set on getting there, 
and I suspect that Tennyson 
guessed shrewdly when he made 
Ulysses weary of his home and 
of his island kingdom :— 


**Come, my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer 
world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order 
smite 

The sounding furrows ; 
purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the 
baths 

Of all the western stars, .. .” 


for my 


I knew a man, now no more, 
who was at times a tramp. I 


do not mean that he would 
put on the hiker’s fantastic 
costume, put money in his 
purse, and ‘rough it’ (God 
save the mark !) in the pleasant 
inns of the English country- 
side. He would toil along the 
roads moneyless and in rags, 
cooking what food he could 
find under the lee of hedges, 
sleeping in casual wards. Yet 
he lived in a beautiful manor- 
house. Returning to it one 
evening before his expected 
time he frightened his house- 
hold into hysterics. There was 
a noise of shooting bolts and 
hitching chains, and within a 
housemaid screaming, ‘‘ One of 
those dreadful men Master goes 
with is at the door, and we’ll 
all be murdered!” He had 
money and brains in plenty, 
he sat in the House of Com- 
mons, in his everyday attire 
he affected something of the 
early Victorian dandy. ‘‘’EKe 
was a queer fellow,’ said an 
old working man to me on the 
day that we buried him, “ ’im 
an’ me was mates in the army. 
’Ee could ’ave been anything 
’ee liked, a General if ’ee’d 
wanted to. But ’ee liked to 
stay with us chaps.”’ The fire 
was battened down under 
hatches of respectability, but 
now and then it must break 
through and shoot into the air. 

Because he was himself a 
tramp at times this man had 
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compassion on those who are 
tramps for ever. He poured 
out money, not in foolish and 
casual charity, but in a far- 
sighted attempt to wean others 
from a life which he now and 
then adopted of his own free 
will. I am afraid that in this 
salving of human wreckage he 
had no great measure of success. 
He told me something of his 
work in this way :— 

“Tt’s a queer business, one 
you'll hardly understand. The 
tramp isn’t just a bit of drift- 
wood floating helplessly along. 
He’s hardy and he’s handy: 
if you aren’t that, you won’t 
live long on the road. And 
what may surprise you is this: 
the tramp is usually very clean. 
He does a lot of washing of 
himself and of his clothes. But 
it seems impossible, or nearly 
impossible, to get him off the 
road. I’ve tried with hundreds, 
and I don’t think that I’ve suc- 
ceeded with more than a dozen. 
It’s quite easy to take a tramp 
off the road, and to put him into 
a job: he’s handier than the 
yokel, and he’s keener witted. 
But he won’t stay put. I 
never claim that I’ve succeeded 
with a man until he has held 
down a steady job for at least 
a year. He could do it easily, 
but he won’t. There’s some- 
thing in the blood which makes 
him wander.” I thought of 
the refrain of Jean Richepin’s 
poem: ‘ Chemineau chemine, 
remplis ton destin.” 

Tramp mania has not carried 
me anything like so far, but 
there is something of the tramp 
in me. Long ago I lived for 
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a fortnight with a friend on 
the Wicklow Mountains: we 
cooked over a fire of sticks, 
and we slept in the heather, 
My companion was the tramp 
pur sang. By profession he 
was a doctor, and a clever one, 
But when the roaming fever 
came on him he would walk 
through Ireland, or get lifts 
on barges carrying turf along 
the canals. He would work 
his passage across the seas in 
cattle boats. He was poly- 
lingual, and once, being finan- 
cially ‘up against it’ for the 
time being, he found employ- 
ment as timekeeper on a Seine 
dredger. 

Oddly enough I am no 
‘traveller.’ By the word I 
understand a man who journeys 
to see famed cities, scenes, 
buildings, statues, pictures. If 
I see a battlefield, I think not 
so much of the General and of 
the Cause that prevailed as of 
the unknown soldiers who 
fought, died, or lived to fight 
another day. It is just the 
turn of mind which made 
Carlyle, a propos of King John’s 
(Lackland) visit to St Hd- 
mundsbury, ask passionately 
of Jocelin of Brakelond: “0 
Jocelin, what did he say, what 
did he do; how looked he, 
how lived he; at the very 
lowest, what coat or breeches 
had he on?” Jocelin is ob- 
stinately silent; but to those 
who might ask such a question 
about another man Carlyle 
has given an answer. The mal 


in Gabriel Honoré Riquetti, 
Count Mirabeau: Carlyle has 
pictured him as he marches 
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with his fellow deputies to the 
National Assembly: “In fiery 
rough figure, with black Sam- 
gon-locks under the slouch hat, 
he steps along there.’’ Of the 
word portrait of which these 
are the opening words Mr 
Hilaire Belloc has written: 
“Tf the second of the Lameths 
ever read this book I do not 
know; but I am certain that 
he, who had known Mirabeau, 
did, if ever he read this passage, 
stand startled as at a resur- 
rection from the dead.” 

In India I could gratify my 
taste for wandering, indulge my 
interest in fellow wayfarers. 
I sat one afternoon on a hill- 
side with an old Koravan, 
watching the smoke curl up 
from village chimneys far be- 
neath our feet. A Koravan is 
one of a tribe whose profession 
it is to wander and to steal. 
God, my ancient Koravan as- 
sured me, had appointed it so: 
inasmuch as he was alive, it 
was clearly the will of God that 
he should continue to live, and 
he could only live by stealing 
that which was necessary for 
his support. I put forward the 
suggestion that he might work ; 
but this, he explained, ‘“‘ was 
not the custom.” Like the 
Apostle Paul, he had suffered 
for the faith that was in him : 
he had been “in prisons oft.’ 
In a temple I have debated the 
philosophy of Immanuel Kant 
with a pundit sitting on the 
floor, a red blanket thrown 
over his shoulders. And as we 
debated I tried to call up in 
my mind a picture of Dr 
Jowett in his nightshirt, squat- 
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ting in a Balliol colonnade and 
arguing Platonism with a 
wandering scholar. Once I 
nearly died in an attempt to 
cover fifty miles of road on a 
bicycle in the summer season 
and against the south-west 
monsoon wind. I was revived 
by a woodcutter who was 
shaping logs in a forest shack : 
he poured water on my head. 
In this forest stretch I came 
across @ man whose business it 
was to prepare from bamboo 
poles the almost tissue-like 
strips of which bamboo matting 
is woven. His only instrument 
was a thing which looked like 
a short reaping-hook, and it 
looked to be neither well kept 
nor well sharpened. With a 
few hefty smacks he would 
divide a pole into four equal 
quarters ; then, squatting on 
the ground, he reduced each 
quarter to strips of perfectly 
even length and thickness. He 
split with his right hand, and 
used the fingers of his left hand 
and the toes of both feet in- 
differently to hold the piece on 
which he was working. I have 
met on the road an old-time 
merchant writing up his ac- 
counts on a leaf with a steel 
stylus. He wrote quite as 
easily and quickly as a London 
clerk making entries in a ledger. 
I tried my hand; but if I 
pressed lightly the stylus 
jumped from the leaf, if I 
pressed heavily the point went 
through the leaf and the handle 
followed. 

Occasionally, I admit, the 
laugh was against me in the 
matter of my wayside friends. 
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I was near a wayside railway 
station; for some reason or 
other my police orderly accom- 
panied me. A grave Muham- 
madan smiled at me with a 
suggestion in his eyes that we 
were acquainted. I proffered 
my cigarette- case, and we 
talked ‘ of this and that,’ as is 
the Indian expression. Out of 
the tail of my eye I saw my 
orderly behind a bullock-cart ; 
he was keeping a fairly straight 
face, but obviously an inward 
convulsion of laughter was 
threatening him with suffoca- 
tion. The train steamed in; 
my Muhammadan friend shook 
hands and stepped aboard. 
“What are you _ chuckling 
about, you idiot?” I asked the 
orderly ; “‘Do you know that 
gentleman?’ “TI have seen 
him, sir,’’ replied the orderly, 
“and so have you. Last 
month I accompanied you when 
you inspected a number of 
long-term prisoners due for 
release from the Central Jail. 
That gentleman was the last 
but one on the right hand of 
the line.” 

In England I have never 
failed to find interesting people 
on the roads, in the villages 
through which I have passed 
or in which I have rested. 
There is, I suspect, a subjective 
element in the matter: if one 
is interested in people, one finds 
people to interest one. An 
aspect of this question was 
presented to me by a French 
hotel-keeper. An English lady 
departing wished to thank him 
for the kindness shown to her 
by his servants; but neither 





[April 
understood the other’s lap. 
guage. I interpreted. “ Tey 


madame,” said the hotel-keeper, 
“that those who are kind and 
courteous to others usually fing 
others kind and courteous to 
them.” It was a charming 
compliment, and it was the 
truth. It is a mistake, and 
rather an English failing, to 
‘talk down’ to one’s hearers, 
to assume that anyone in a 
social station apparently in- 
ferior to one’s own is necessarily 
one’s inferior in intelligence, 
An English novelist has written: 
“We are a shy, silent, and 
especially a polite race, where- 
fore it is our convention that 
the talk must be adapted to the 
intelligence of the stupidest 
person present, and, if we are 
unaware of the mental calibre 
of anyone in the room, we must, 
out of good manners, presume 
that he is fatuous.’”’ No one 
likes to be thought a fool; 
and ‘the lower orders’ are 
quick to suspect and to resent. 
Assured that they are not 
being lectured to from a plat- 
form of intellectual superiority 
they will respond. Once in 
Hyde Park I noticed a young 
man holding forth to a jeering 
audience. Wishing to leam 
what unpopular cause was being 
advocated I pushed my way to 
the front, and found that the 
discourse was on Bishop Berke- 
ley’s philosophy! Amid the 
cat-calls I put a reasonable 
question. The leader of the 
interrupters turned to his fol- 
lowers: ‘’Ere,’”? he shouted, 


“‘ *ere’s a gentleman wot under- 
stands ’im. Keep quiet naow.” 
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The lecture continued in peace ; 
I acted in a sense as ‘ inter- 
preter.’ When the speaker 
got entirely above the heads of 
his audience, I asked questions, 
suggested illustrations which, in 
some measure, substituted con- 
erete for abstract, brought the 
subject out of the clouds and 
on to earth. Once assured 
that the lecturer was not talk- 
ing through his hat, was not 
patronising their simplicity, 
these Cockney loungers were 
willing to listen, to understand 
so far a8 in them lay. I was 
asked to address a village 
‘Mothers’ Meeting’: it was 
suggested that I should tell 
them stories of India. They 
had no interest in India. They 
probably would have listened 
politely, but I felt sure that 
they would have listened apath- 
etically. Instead I spoke to 
them on nationalisation of the 
land. They listened critically, 
asked questions, argued. The 
husbands of most were petty 
farmers or land labourers. To 
another village gathering I 
spoke of the National Budget, 
of war debts, exchange of 
goods, and currencies. We all 
grew enfolded in interest. Their 
comments interested me quite 
a much as my harangue in- 
terested them. 

So I have run across some 
surprising individuals. One was 
a city mechanic, a grimy man 
in blue overalls, unshaven, and 
with a wisp of cotton-waste in 
his hand. I found him to be 
one of the best practical musi- 
cians that. I have known. I do 
not mean that he sang comic 
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songs, strummed tunes on the 
jew’s-harp. He could read 
orchestral scores, play any- 
thing at sight on the piano. 
He had a curious pride, not 
in his musical gift but in his 
use of it. A society with which 
I was connected needed an 
accompanist : I bethought my- 
self of my friend. He at once 
agreed to play, but at the 
suggestion of a fee he shook 
his head. ‘“I’d rather not. 
You see, I have to work all 
day and by the hour for my 
living: I like to feel that 
there’s something I can give.” 

At a famous Spa I inquired 
of a motor scout the way to the 
Pump Room. * Do the waters 
taste of warm flat-irons?”’ I 
asked. 

“You a reader of Dickens, 
sir,” rejoined the scout, and 
for an hour we discoursed on 
English literature. On his part 
the conversation ran somewhat 
like this :— 

“As to the Forsyte Saga, 
I think . . . you will find a 
chemist three doors down on 
the right, sir... that you must 
read it through and consider 
it as a whole before you can 
appreciate it properly. .. . The 
*bus stopping before the Spa 
hotel, madam? You will get 
it about twenty yards farther 
up the hill. Somerset 
Maugham may be a little over- 
rated, but .. . first on the left 
and third on the right will 
take you straight there, sir... 
undeniably he can tell a story.” 

I expressed my dislike of a 
literary and political weekly 
for which the scout subscribed. 
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“Ts that a real opinion,” he 
asked mildly, ‘‘or is it just 
because it has said some hard 
things of you?” I wonder is 
he still directing traffic and 
still meditating literature. 

A more surprising acquain- 
tance I made when I was 
slogging on a cycle with a 
dozen others against wind, rain, 
darkness. A damsel in cor- 
duroy shorts and grey sweater 
ranged up alongside me. 
‘Rather like the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, aren’t we?’ she re- 
marked. From Chaucer we 
passed on to Shakespeare, 
Greek theories of _ religion, 
Bishop Blougram’s Apology, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, and heaven 
knows what else. ‘ What do 
you do for aliving ? ” Iinquired, 
for among the boys and girls 
of the cycling world there are 
very few who can sit and read 
and eat unearned bread. 

“I’m a shopgirl in ——”: 
she named a big departmental 
store. 

Two of her judgments inter- 
ested me so much that I think 
them worth repeating. She 
was soaked in Thomas Hardy : 
she chanted extracts from ‘ The 
Return of the Native,’ and she 
had ridden 120 miles to stretch 
herself on the stone on which 
the officers of the law found 
Tess sleeping. 

“Don’t you find ‘ Jude the 
Obscure’ a bit comic?” she 
asked. 

“Comic,” I repeated be- 
wilderedly, ‘‘ whatever makes 
you think that?” 

“ Because darkness must be 
set off by light. Jude’s just 
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a@ monotonous string of miseries, 


I found myself chuckling ag | ° 


wondered what would be the 
next calamitous rabbit out of 
the hat.” 

Probably not many will agree 
with this criticism. For aj 
that, it was shrewd. 

And this of Galsworthy. | 
remarked on the curious change 
in Soames. In ‘ The Man of 
Property ’ he is held up to our 
contempt: through the later 
books of the saga Soames holds 
the centre of the stage and 
compels admiration. 

“Surely it’s simple,’ she 
replied ; ‘“‘ Galsworthy gradually 
wrote himself into Soames, 
gradually Soames Forsyte 
merged into John Galsworthy. 
Of course I never met Gals- 
worthy, but that’s how it looks 
to me.”’ 

Perhaps I am an Autolycus, 
@ snapper up of unconsidered 
trifles of knowledge, and from 
the lumber-room of my mind 
I can usually fish forth a brick 
or two wherewith to build 
a bridge between myself and 
a casual acquaintance. This 
summer I drew out from Oxford 
towards Shropshire and Wales, 
and north of Ludlow I was 
entertained to tea by a little 
old lady. She was very small 
and frail like a delicate bit of 
old china, her cottage was 
embowered in roses, and we 
drank our tea on a grass plot 
set amid flower-beds. ‘I take 
it you’re an Irishman,” she 
said ; and indeed anyone hear- 
ing my speech would find it 
difficult to take me for any- 
thing else. Perhaps, too, there 
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js something Irish in my ap- 

arance. I was walking along 
a road in an Indian hill station, 
and towards me came a very 
old nun. We crossed; she 
turned and stared at me. ‘ Are 
ye an Irishman?” she asked. 
“JT am so, ma’am,”’ I replied. 
“ Lave it there,” said the nun, 
extending her hand. Before 
the sunlight of her brogue mine 
shone as a feeble rush-light. 

“I’m Irish too,’? said my 
little hostess ; ‘‘ my name’s La 
Touche. Did you ever hear 
it?” I knew the name quite 
well, although I had never 
met personally anyone 80 
named. It is not an Irish 
name, nor is it, a8 one might 
suppose, French. It is Dutch: 
the La Touches were Hollanders 
who came to Ireland and be- 
came the great bankers of the 
country in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. To the La Touche of mid- 
century was presented one of 
the oddest cheques ever drawn. 
It was in this form :— 


“Mister La Touche 
Please open your pouch, 
And give to my darling 
Five hundred pounds sterling. 
For this I’ll be bailee, 
Signed, Richard C. Whaley.” 


Mr Whaley must have been 
aman of decorous walk and 
conversation. Obviously he felt 
assured that Mr La Touche 
would not take ‘my darling’ 
to be any other than Mrs 
Whaley. In some other ways 
he was a personality. He was a 
vehement upholder of Protes- 
tantism, so vehement that his 
energy earned for him the 
pleasing name of ‘ Burn-chapel 
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Whaley.’ He had two rather 
remarkable children. ‘ Buck’ 
Whaley, his son, was a noted 
maker and winner of fantastic 
wagers. He wagered that he 
would jump over a coach; and 
he accomplished the feat by 
drawing up the coach in front 
of his house and jumping from 
the sill of a bedroom window. 
He wagered (and won) that 
within a given time he would 
walk, save when fair necessity 
compelled him to use the sea, 
from Dublin to Jerusalem, play 
a game of ball against the 
wall of the Holy City, and 
return to Dublin. Buck’s sister 
Anne, if not remarkable in 
herself, had a remarkable des- 
tiny. She married John Fitz- 
gibbon, grandson of a Catholic 
peasant, later Earl of Clare, 
Lord High Chancellor, and 
practical Dictator of Ireland 
from 1789 up to the Union. 

That is a digression. But it 
proved to be a brick that built 
a bridge. ‘I hope, Miss La 
Touche,” I said, “that your 
ancestors left you plenty of 
their money.” 

“They were a bit forgetful 
in that matter,” said the little 
old lady drily. The founder of 
the greatest Irish ‘ forchin ’— 
in time it ran into millions— 
was old La Touche’s butler. 

Miss La Touche’s father was 
sometime Rector of Stokesay, 
and he wrote a book about the 
castle. So I procured the 
book, and visiting the castle 
fell into discourse with the 
lady custodian. She was pas- 
sionately interested in the 
purity of English speech, and 
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we joined in lamentation that 
even ‘The Times’ has now 
adopted the meaningless ‘ phe- 
nomenally ’ a8 a synonym for 
‘very.’ ‘“‘The play was phe- 
nomenally good.” If this 
means anything, it means that 
the play appeared to be good, 
but really was bad. The lady’s 
father had been even stricter : 
he would not use the word 
‘telegram,’ but spoke of a 
‘ telegraphic despatch.’ ‘ Tele- 
graphem,’ which presumably 
would have been correct, he 
may have considered pedantic. 
What would he have thought 
of today’s hybrid ‘ automo- 
bile’? And why do the French 
make a feminine substantive 
out of a Greek prefix and a 
Latin adjective ? 

People, as I have said, 
interest me more than places, 
the daily round of life more 
than the isolated fact of ad- 
venture. So Stokesay Castle 
pleased me: it was not built 
originally as a place about 
which arms should clash. It 
was just a dwelling-place, and 
only so late as 1290 A.D. did 
Lawrence de Ludlow obtain 
licence from King Edward I. to 
fortify the residence, muro de 
petra et calce firmare et kernel- 
lare. A great many things 
needed licensing in those old 
days: a man must take out a 
licence if he wished to follow 
the calling of hermit. Was the 
inscription ‘‘ Copas, licensed 
hermit’’ to be seen on a 
hollow tree? How did the 


people of Stokesay dress, eat, 
warm themselves (this must 
have been difficult) ; 


whom 
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did they visit or receive? Of 
one visitor who called in 1299 
(perhaps to bless the fortj- 
fication) there is some record: 
this was Bishop Swinfield. His 
secretary, John de Kennesey, 
set down the items of his 
expenditure—item: on bread, 
38. 2d.; item: on two sextons 
of wines, 2s. 8d.; item: on 
2 calves, 22d. He must have 
had many followers or much 
transport, for there appears— 
item: 2 quarters 5 bushels of 
oats for 35 horses. The oats 
were presented to the Bishop by 
the Lord Abbot of Haughmond. 

In course of time Stokesay 
Castle came to the Cravens; 
and to the Craven of the day 
was dedicated a poem :— 


“‘ Mischief’s Masterpiece 
or Treason’s Masterie, the 
Powder Plot invented by 
Hellish Malice and prevented 
by Heavenly Mercy, trans- 
lated and dilated by John 
Vicars, dedicated to Sir Wm. 
Craven, Knt., and others, 
because they are high top 
cedars of Lebanon, chief 
magistrates of the famous 
city of London, and pious 
professors of Christian 
Veritie.”’ 


Yet Stokesay had its share 
of fighting in the strife between 
King Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ment. Here is an extract from 
‘The Parliament Post’: ‘ We 
have given the enemy a great 
defeat near Stoke-say in Shrop- 
shire, killed divers, and taken 
two drakes, three hundred 
armes, and foure hundred 
prisoners.”” Again from ‘ The 
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Perfect Diurnal’: “ The 
royalists drew out their men 
from Worcester and other 
places, but the Parliament 
forces from Shrewsbury met 
and dispersed them. In this 
service Sir Wm. Croft the great 
Herefordshire Malignant was 
slain.” Poor Malignants, poor 
Roundheads :— 


“Though in passion ye would dash 
with a blind and heavy crash 

Up against the thick-bossed 
shield of God’s judgment in 
the field, 

Though your heart and 
brain were rash, 

Beating heart and burning brow, 
ye are very patient now, 

And the children might make 
bold to pick kingeups from 
your mould, 

Ere a month had let them 


te) 
7 


I stayed for a time at Church 
Stretton; I roamed over the 


Longmynd, the Stiper Stones, 
the sea of hills that look to- 


wards Wales. And I reflected. 
We say that “Taffy was a 
Welshman, Taffy was a thief.’’ 
But the English long ago 
helped themselves to a good 
many of Taffy’s possessions : 
was it so surprising that Taffy 
from his mountains made now 
and then a snatch at anything 
that he could find in the low- 
lands? And what a glorious 
country this must have been 
for the marauder! The hills 
about Stokesay Castle are 
wooded: I could imagine the 
castle’s lords and ladies ‘ keek- 
ing out’ in the morning to 
see what they had lost during 
the night. 

But here in the present I 
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heard a note of human affection 
which sounded sweetly. I met 
two elderly Irishwomen, Kate 
and Mary. They were domestic 
servants, and they had hunted 
in couples for twenty years 
and more. Mary was a waitress, 
Kate a cook. They were not 
related, they did not come 
from the same part of the 
country. Just they had grown 
fond of one another, and they 
would not be parted. Then 
Kate fell sick: she was told 
that she must go south and 
into a kindlier climate. Mary 
quite civilly and politely gave 
notice. ‘ To look after Katie, 
to be sure,” she said in answer 
to an inquiry. ‘‘ Maybe the 
poor thing would be lonely by 
herself, an’ she’d want little 
bits of things that I could do 
for her. Work? I'll find it 
easy enough: there’s always 
work for a woman that knows 
the way of a house or a hotel.” 
So Mary followed her friend. 
‘* Poor ancient women, be this 
always an assured place in 
your remembrance: for the 
act was good and loving. To 
us also it is a little sunny spot.” 
Carlyle’s words are appropriate, 
even though they were spoken 
of royal ladies, the daughters 
of Louis XV. 

At Shrewsbury my eye noted 
a house in the Square “‘ founded 
by Richard Owen the Elder, 
Gentleman, in 1582.” And 
fixed to a wall on a hilltop is a 
plaque which records that the 
King’s party, having van- 
quished Harry Percy (Hotspur), 
brought his dead body to this 
spot, fixed it between planks, 
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and cut the poor head from the 
body. We have changed since 
those days, and, with all our 
modern faults, I think that 
we have changed for the better. 

At Acton Burnell is the old 
castle where the Lords of Parlia- 
ment are said to have met in 
1283. There is, too, in the 
grounds a wall said to be the 
wall of the Commons’ Meeting 
House, but this tradition, my 
local informant told me, has 
very little warrant of history 
behind it. There was that 
about the castle, or the keeping 
of it, which pleased me greatly. 
The castle stands in a field, 
and for a certain space about 
the grass is tended, mown like 
a lawn. The floor within the 
walls, which of course are 
roofless, has been levelled and 
sown with grass: this grass, 
too, is neatly tended. And 
just this little bit of care gives 
dignity to the ruin. Hard by 
I visited the excavations at the 
old Roman settlement of Uri- 
conium: the finds are inter- 
esting, but they would be seen 
more attractively were just a 
little thought given to their 
surroundings. And that the 
tending of a small space of 
ground need not involve great 
trouble and expense was sug- 
gested to me by a visit to a 
place of a quite different kind. 

This was the castle of a 
living nobleman. The grounds 
were vast and beautifully kept : 
as I surveyed them I conjured 


Hic locus odit 
Nequitiam, 


punit 
crimina, 
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up in my mind a picture of g 
veritable army of workmen, 
Then by chance I met the head 
gardener, and fell into chat with 
him. ‘“ There’s only fourteen 
of us working at it,” he said, 
“ Fourteen,”’ I repeated, “ why, 
T should have thought that forty 
wouldn’t be nearly enough.” - 

He shook his head. “ No, 
you don’t want such a lot if 
you go at the job properly. 
The first thing is that his 
lordship pays well, and so he 
gets men who know their jobs, 
and, what’s a lot more im- 
portant, men who take a pride 
in doing their jobs. Then the 
work is properly laid out. You 
see all those ornamental shrubs, 
hedges, little trees. One man 
does that. He knows his job, 
and he lays it out. What I 
mean is that he doesn’t let 
anything get ahead of him: 
he makes his programme and 
he sticks to it, and he’s not 
called off to other jobs. What 
muddles up everything is when 
a man doesn’t know what he'll 
do next day, when he’s sent 
here, there, and everywhere to 
do all sorts of things. Here no 
man is asked to do another 
man’s job or allowed to do 
another man’s job.” 

At Much Wenlock the old 
oaken chairs in the Court Room 
are said to date from 1492. 
The Sword of Justice is set 
above the judge’s seat, and on 
the wall one reads this curiously 
spaced inscription :— 
conservat probat 

jura, honestos. 


The phrases must be read vertically, not horizontally. 
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The road into Wales led 
through Llangollen, where once 
lived ‘The Ladies.’ These 
were Lady Eleanor Butler and 
Miss Sarah Ponsonby. They 
came to Llangollen from Ireland 
in 1781, and there abode for 
the rest of their days. One 
died in 1829, the other in 1831. 
By their names they were 
members of two great Irish 
‘yndertaking ’ families, families 
that (for a consideration) 
“yndertook that the King’s 
Government shall be carried 
on.” Why they came to Llan- 
gollen I do not know; perhaps 
they saw the first bubbles in 
the witches’ cauldron which 
was the life of Ireland from 
about 1785 up to the Union. At 
Llangollen they held Court, 
and the most famous in the 
land were among their visitors. 
Their house, with its grounds 
and grottoes, is now a town 
property ; within, all is as they 
left it. I found a portrait 
engraving of the Ladies. There 
is no trace of femininity in their 
appearance: the portrait sug- 
gests two rosy-cheeked, fox- 
hunting, country squires. The 
Ladies are in riding costume ; 
they do not wear ‘ bifurcated 
garments,’ but so much as can 
be seen of their skirts suggests 
equally well the skirts of a 
man’s old-fashioned hunting- 
coat. They wear top-hats, and 
beneath the brim bushy white 
hair sticks out over their 
temples. From their daily 
account - book oone_ gleans 
some notion of their daily 
lives :— 
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Market, including a tongue 


for selling (query: 
salting) . ; - £011 0 
Simon’s week’s wages 0 9 0 
To little John who killed 
the bacon pig 02 0 
For a treat . me ee 


One wonders what was ‘ the 
treat’! 

The Ladies were patterns of 
propriety. Male friends were 
asked to dine but not to sleep. 
There were but two exceptions 
to this rule. One was ‘Mr 
Parker of Sweeney,’ whoever 
he may have been; the other 
was the Duke of Wellington. 
The Iron Duke slept in the 
‘State Room,’ and looking at 
the matter with curious eye 
I felt perplexed. For the only 
ingress or egress that I could 
see was through Lady Eleanor’s 
bedroom ! 

Now the way grew wilder, 
and on my journeyings I heard 
two comments on myself. One 
referred to my appearance, the 
other to my character, and 
neither was flattering. I had 
ridden some eighty miles, all 
of it against the wind, and, to 
my imagination, most of it 
uphill, and there on my right 
hand stood an inn displaying 
the legend, ‘“‘ We brew our own 
ale.’ This was not to be 
resisted. I entered, and an 
elderly hostess served me with 
home-brewed in a china mug. 
In the inglenook sat Gaffer 
with his white whiskers. ‘“‘ My 
father,” said the landlady; 
“he’s eighty-eight.”’ ‘ You’re 
a hale man, sir,” I said admir- 
ingly. 
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“ And what age might you 
be, now ?”’ inquired the hostess. 

“What do you take me to 
be?” I asked genially, the 
good home-brewed warming the 
cockles of my heart. 

Hostess and Gaffer surveyed 
me critically. ‘ Well, you’ll 
never see seventy again,’ said 
the hostess in the tone of 
one who rather understates a 
proposition. 

I set down my mug with a 
bang. “ Look here,’ I said 
indignantly, “I’m ten years 
short of that.” 

Gaffer took another careful 
look at me. ‘‘ Maybe,” he 
remarked politely, “‘ but you’re 
a very old man for sixty.” 
And it is my petite vanité that 
strenuous cycling has kept me 
young in looks as well as in 
heart. 

About this matter of years 
another fellow traveller was 
more flattering. ‘‘ Do you tell 
me that you’re old enough to 
be my father?” he asked 
amazedly. I recall him, not 
for his compliment, but for 
something which intrigued me 
vastly. 

“ At any rate, we’re fellow 
countrymen,’’ I remarked, “ and 
I shouldn’t wonder if you were 
a Clareman too.” For his 
brogue was luscious and un- 
mistakable: it transported me 
back to the scenes and days of 
youth. 

“Clareman,” he said  be- 
wilderedly ; “‘what’s that? I 
never heard of any such 
place.” 

“Man,” I exclaimed, “ do 
you mean to say that you’re 
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an Irishman that’s never heard 
of the County Clare ? ”’ 

“Oh, that,” he replied, “ jt’, 
funny that everyone that | 
meet over here takes me for 
an Irishman. I was never ip 
Ireland in my life, and | 
haven’t any Irish relations that 
I know of. I’m a Newfound- 
lander. I was born there, and 
brought up there, and I’m g 
doctor practising there. [ye 
got a very strong Newfound. 
land accent : pretty well every 
born Newfoundlander speaks 
the same as I do. And you 
tell me that I speak just like 
an Irishman. That’s funny: 
I wonder where did we get it 
from ? ”’ 

It was odd: everything 
about the man, his appearance, 
his manner, his voice, simply 
shouted Ireland. “Do ye 
dhrink ? ” he inquired, survey- 
ing me with a professional eye. 
““T mane d’ye get tight now 
and then? No: maybe that’s 
@ reason you’re so fit. An’ 
what’s your blood pressure ?” 

“T haven’t a notion,” I 
replied. ‘“ I’ve never bothered 
about things like that.” 

‘* Faith, you’re a wise man. 
It’s wondherin’ what’s the 
matther with them that’s the 
matther with half the people 
nowadays.” 

A few days later in the 
evening I again entered an 
inn. The landlady, who was 
Welsh (very Welsh), served 
me with a pint of beer. “ It’s 
a fine evening,” I said as I 
took up the glass. “It is,” 
rejoined the landlady seriously, 
“but you haf not paid me for 
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the beer whateffer.”” Perhaps 
the honesty which I think is 
in me is not apparent in my 
face. 

Again I pitched my tent, 
this time with a spinster of a 
certain age who let lodgings. 
She, too, was very Welsh; 
and conversation proceeded 
slowly. I would say some- 
thing: she would in her mind 
translate it into Welsh, prepare 
her reply in Welsh, and trans- 
late it into English. Her 
Christian name, if I remember 
rightly what she told me, 
meant ‘ Sea of Goodness,’”’ but 
undeniably she was the World’s 
Worst Cook. And her village 
somewhat froze the genial cur- 
rent of my soul. I do not 
exceed in liquor, but now and 
then of an evening I like a 
glass of beer. On the chapel 
door I read this grim announce- 
ment :— 


THE ONLY GLORY IN LIFE IS 
TO LEAVE THE WORLD THE 
BETTER FOR HAVING BEEN IN 
IT. INTOXICATING LIQUOR WILL 
NOT HELP YOU TO DO THAT. 


It may be a true statement, 
but to my way of thinking it 
is an illogical one. I cannot see 
that I shall improve the world 
by eating onions. But no one 
has ever suggested to me that, 
on ethical grounds, I should not 
eat them. In this village, if 
I wanted a drink, I must ride 
five miles to get it. 

For all that, there were 
interesting things and places 
to see. One was a little church 
set on a tiny rock-island in a 
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bay. When the tide comes in, 
the church is inaccessible from 
the mainland. Service is held 
there just once in a year. By 
the walls I found a tombstone 
or two: these mark the resting- 
places of persons drowned there. 
I met the old pastor, and talked 
with him. A kindly old man, 
speaking English with the slow 
precision of one who speaks 
a language in which he does 
not think. 

Another place was Amlwch, 
a little town standing on a cliff 
above the sea. <A curiously 
shaped white building caught 
my eye as I rode along, and I 
turned aside to examine it. It 
was a little Catholic chapel, 
and it is built on this curious 
plan. First, excavate a pit, in 
depth (say) twelve feet, in 
length (say) forty feet, in 
breadth (say) thirty feet. Then, 


leaving a clear space of (say) 
three feet all round, build walls 
to a little above ground level, 
and put a roof on them. Next, 
at some four points erect arches, 
presumably of steel and shaped 
like huge magnets: fill in the 


intervening space with  re- 
inforced concrete following the 
shape of the magnets. The 
upper storey thus formed is 
the chapel, the lower storey 
seems to be a schoolroom. 
Light is afforded by circular 
windows of thick glass set in 
the concrete. I found two 
wandering engineers examining 
the building, and it is in the 
windows, they told me, that 
the weakness of the design lies. 
Apparently such windows must 
be set in some plastic stuff ; 
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and between this stuff and the 
concrete it is impossible to 
make a watertight joint. 
‘‘ Look,’ said one. It had been 
raining during the night, and 
pools of water were lying on 
the chapel floor. 

From the chapel I went on 
to the cliffs. A queer place: 
broken down buildings, with 
something like a ruined round 
tower sticking up in the midst 
of them, walls, here and there 
wire fencing, holes, heaps of 
slag. In the middle of this 
desolation an old man was 
washing and sorting bottles. 
I tried to get from him what 
he was doing, what anyone had 
ever been doing here, but he 
was unintelligible. ‘‘ Old people 
was burning some tin here,” I 
understood him to say. He 


led me to a sort of hill face, 
and pointed to little caves in it. 


I found my lunch at a little 
inn of the town, and asked of 
the landlord what it all meant. 
‘¢ That old chap has no English,”’ 
said the landlord; ‘‘ what he 
wanted to say is that long ago 
people are supposed to have 
smelted copper there. Those 
holes that he showed you are 
the old kilns. How long ago 
was it? Oh, hundreds and 
hundreds of years. Those build- 
ings had nothing to do with 
mining. First there was a 
guano works, then someone 
worked a windmill for grinding 
corn. It’s all finished now. 
The real copper mines are on 
the other side of the town. 
They’re not working, but the 
old workings are worth seeing.” 
I went and saw. These old 
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workings were vast: I seemed 
to be standing amid the débrig 
of a dug-out or burned-out 
world. 

But ere I went to the olg 
copper mines I had interesting 
talk with the landlord. “jf 
the copper mines and the wind- 
mills and everything else haye 
ceased to work, what do you 
all do for a living? For your 
town looks trim and pros. 
perous.”’ 

‘‘ There’s a good bit of farm- 
ing, and there’s an industry of 
making yellow ochre. But 
we’re mostly sea-faring folk. 
I’m an old sailorman myself.” 
And he fell into curious re- 
flection and reminiscence. 
“We're all hardshell old 
Liberals and Free Traders here, 
But I’m not so sure of it 
myself. I’ll show you some- 
thing.” It was a silk panel. 

“TI bought that for my wife 
nigh thirty years ago in Kobe. 
I paid four shillings for it: 
you couldn’t get it in England 
for fifty. How did the Japs 
manage # Take a lot of hands 
—most of ’em girls—into a 
factory, work ’em to death, 
then get a fresh lot. That's 
not fair competition with the 
English working man. They’re 
queer folk those Chinks and 
Japs. I’ve sailed on ships 
with Chink sailors, and I can’t 
make ’em out. They’re good 
enough at ordinary times, but 
not much good when things 
are really bad. It isn’t that 
they panic. But when things 
are bad, we English fellows’ll 
kill ourselves to keep the old 
hooker afloat. Of course it’s 
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saving our own skins, but it 
isn’t all that. We've got a 
pride in keeping the ship. The 
Chink hasn’t. If it’s too much 
trouble to keep her afloat, why, 
let her go to the bottom. 
They'll go with her, you say. 
Why, of course they will. But 
they don’t seem to mind. The 
Chink doesn’t give a damn 
whether he’s alive or drowned.”’ 

In another inn I learned 
something of the Welsh national 
spirit. I found a vacant place 
by two old working men who 
were talking in Welsh: with 
the instinctive politeness of 
their class they turned to 
English as I sat down. One 
went out: I saw that the 
other’s glass was nearly empty. 
“Have one with me,” I sug- 
gested. ‘I will, sir,’’ he re- 
plied, “ if you’ll have one with 
me later.” This was quickly 
agreed on. 

“Which do you talk the 
more easily, English or Welsh ? ”’ 
I asked. 

“Oh, Welsh. I can under- 
stand you right enough, but 
I'm translating what you say 
inmy mind. I'll tell you this. 
It’s the chapel that keeps it 
for us: we old Welsh fellows 
are always talking the Bible 
at one another. It’s grand 
language, and we love it. It’s 
a queer thing that the English 
—of course I mean fellows like 
myseli—don’t seem to care 
for their language. I’ve learned 
some Shakespeare ’”’—he recited 
slowly a passage from ‘ The 
Tempest ’—‘ isn’t that grand ? 
But if I was to say that to an 
Englishman, a working chap 
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like myself, he’d think I was 
mad.” 

** And the schools ? ”’ 

‘Tt’s dying out there, sir ; 
and more’s the pity, I think. 
And now you'll have a pint 
with me.”’ 

‘* Make mine a half pint,” I 
said: my capacity is limited. 

‘As you like, sir ’’—this 
very politely— but it’s good 
beer, and the loss is yours.” 
He returned with the glasses, 
and continued his discourse. 
“You’ve heard our Lloyd 
George, maybe. They tell me 
he’s a grand speaker in English. 
I couldn’t understand him in 
that, but he speaks grand 
Welsh. And if he speaks well 
in English, maybe it’s because 
he first learned to speak well 
in his own language.”’ 

There may be something in 
the thought. A man who has 
mastery of two languages may 
have greater power of expres- 
sion than the man who is 
limited to one. I am a pretty 
regular churchgoer, and I think 
that on every Sunday of my 
wanderings I attended some 
form of religious service. It 
seemed to me that the standard 
of preaching among the Welsh 
parsons was far higher than 
the standard of the English. 
Some spoke English with a 
very marked accent, but some 
I should call orators. It may 
be, too, that Welsh lends itself 
to eloquence. I attended a 
service, Church of England in 
form, held wholly in Welsh. 
Of course I did not understand 
a word of the sermon, but the 
preacher’s style impressed me. 

U 
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He was not in the least a barn- 
stormer, and his voice was 
the voice of a cultured man. 
His phrases were splendidly 
delivered. 

At this service I had occa- 
sion to note the spontaneous 
courtesy of the Welsh. My 
appearance must have betrayed 
me. ‘Do you understand 
Welsh, sir? ”’ the verger asked 
as I entered. 

I shook my head. ‘“ Not a 
word: I just thought that I’d 
like to hear a service in the 
language.” 

“TI see: just one moment.” 

The clergyman was approach- 
ing the reading desk: the 
verger walked up the aisle and 
spoke to him in an undertone. 
The clergyman turned to me 
and smiled. And then through- 
out the service he gave me 
‘guides’ to the position of 
things. That is, he gave me 
in English the numbers of the 
‘proper psalms,’ the chapters 
from which the day’s lessons 
were taken, and finally, when 
he ascended the pulpit and 
gave out his text, he looked 
towards me and gave me the 
textin English. No one tittered 
or stared at me: evidently 
all thought politeness to a 
stranger to be a quite natural 
conduct. 

At a chapel in a fairly large 
Welsh town I heard a very 
touching memorial service, or 
tribute of respect to the dead. 
A well-known musician, con- 
ductor and choir trainer, died 
on a Friday: now a choir, 
which he had often led to 
victory at Welsh musical com- 
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petitions, sent word abroag 
that after the chapel servigg 
on Sunday evening they woul 
sing their master’s favourite 
compositions. The pieces dig 
not all fall into the category 
of ‘sacred music’: they were 
just the compositions which 
the dead man had loved. The 
choir sang beautifully. Ther 
is a Welsh musical endowment 
which I have always admired 
and envied: Welshmen ap. 
parently find no difficulty ip 
singing in harmony, however 
complicated the harmonies may 
be. One never hears a Welsh 
bass or tenor singing the treble 
air; and the Welshman can 
improvise harmonies if once 
given a theme. I have trained 
a choir myself for competition 
singing; and from my own 
difficulties I know how difficult 
it is for anyone without this 
special ‘ harmonic’ gift to sing 
a subsidiary part without being 
‘ attracted ’ into the air. This 
is not merely my own peculiar 
stupidity, for a well-known 
singer told me that he found 
part-singing difficult. He read 
music as easily as the ordinary 
man reads a newspaper, and 
yet, “I’ve always got a ten- 
dency to go off after the next 
person to me ’’—he was speak- 
ing of a great operatic 
ensemble —‘“‘ and I wouldn't 
swear that I’m always strictly 
in tune.” 

Returning homewards, I 
stopped at Lilancurig, “ the 
highest village in Wales.” 

“But that can’t be,’’ I said 
to a village elder; “I’ve come 
from another village, and I’ve 
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free-wheeled down the slope 
practically all the way.” 

“ What is a village ?’’ asked 
the sage. 

“Tt’s a village—well, a small 
sort of place,’”’ I replied lamely. 
« What else could you call it ? ”’ 

“You don’t know, then. 
A village is a place in which 
there’s an established church, 
a licensed house, and a black- 
smith’s forge. Were those three 
in the place that you’ve come 
from? They weren’t, for I 
know the place well. They’re 
here, and this is the highest 
place in Wales that you’ll find 
all three of them in.” 

I must break myself into 
civilisation ere my return home, 
and so on my last stage I 
stopped at a modern and 
fashionable hotel. There I met 
two interesting old men. They 
were retired army officers ; one 
was a General, the other a 
Colonel. From the General I 
got light on a problem which 
a short time back perplexed 
the pundits: that is the intelli- 
gence of Lord Kitchener. Said 
the General— 

“T served on his staff in 
South Africa: I was a Colonel 
then. But that doesn’t mean 
that I knew him any way well. 
I took his orders, and he’s 
had me to dinner. Still, here’s 
my opinion. Milner and that 
lot would never have made 
peace. They didn’t know how 
to handle men: K. did. And 
here’s another thing. There 
was a lot of financial arranging 
to be done after the war, and 
a big financial Gun came out 
from the Treasury to do it. I 
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was walking with him one day, 
and we saw K. stalking along 
by himself. ‘ That’s the finest 
brain in England,’ said the 
finance man. ‘I was worrying 
for weeks over a business, and 
I couldn’t get it right. So I 
just did the best I could, and 
took it to K. He read it 
through, and took up a pen.’ 

‘“* * Wouldn’t it be better like 
this ?’ he asked. 

‘*¢ In quarter of an hour he 
had made it perfect. For 
sheer seeing how a thing should 
be done there’s no one in 
England like him.’ ”’ 

If Lord Balfour thought Lord 
Kitchener stupid, is it so certain 
that the fault was not in Lord 
Balfour himself? Great in- 
telligence takes different forms, 
and it is a test of intelligence 
to recognise what lies under- 
neath external appearance. 
Had Lord Kitchener given his 
opinion of Lord Balfour, what 
would that opinion have been ? 
Probably favourable, and prob- 
ably philosophical. 

The other military ancient 
had a peculiar form of humour. 
He was assured that another 
war was coming, and, in a 
sense, he was all for it. ‘‘ Bless 
the children,” he said cheerily ; 
“if they won’t learn sense 
any way but by knocking their 
little heads together, let them 
get on with it and not talk so 
much about it. It can’t matter 
to me: Tl be dead soon 
enough anyhow. Probably so 
will you.” 

He told me some of his 
experiences in the Great War. 
“One time our trenches were 
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within a few yards of the 
Germans. A German started 
to stalk me, so I started to 
stalk him. Recognise him: 
bless your soul, with telescopic 
sights you could recognise the 
parting in a man’s hair. One 
day we both got a chance. 
We had to come up just a 
little bit for the shot, and we 
must have pulled together. I 
went head over heels: shot 
through the shoulder. But it 
wasn’t anything: I was back 
in no time. And then one day 
we caught a young German 
officer. He was brought up to 
me: quite a nice lad, spoke 
perfect English. He clicked 
his heels and stared at me. 
‘TI thought you were dead, sir,’ 
says he politely. ‘ Didn’t our 
Colonel shoot you that morn- 
ing?’ ‘He hit me,’ I said; 
‘and what happened at his 
end of the string?’ ‘ You got 
him in the throat, sir; he’s 
dead.’ ’’? Cheery old man. 

And this was his final exit 
from the field of glory. “I 
got in the way of a machine- 
gun, and I was all shot up. 
Here, there, and everywhere. 
They must have got me down 
to a hospital, for I remember 
being there. And I heard a 
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fellow say that he was going to 
cut off my leg. They gave me 
chloroform. I was awakened 
by what seemed to be a terrific 
bang in my side, and I gay 
@ nurse bending over me, 
‘ What’s happened ?’ I asked, 
‘You see, sir,’ she said, ‘] 
rather thought that the doctor 
had missed one bullet, and | 
was probing for it. I’ve got it; 
here it is.’ That was the bang, 

“* But my leg,’ I asked; 
‘it seems to be on.’ The poor 
girl looked a bit flurried. She 
explained to me as nicely a 
she could that at the first go 
of chloroform I as near a 
anything went out completely, 
So they decided that I wasn't 
worth bothering about, and 
they didn’t trouble to cut off 
my leg. And here I am # 
sound as anything. I don’t 
blame the doctor a bit. He 
was doing his best, and he 
made a mistake. We all make 
’em some time or other. But 
that was my lucky day.” 

The old gentleman was not 
in the least a swaggering fire- 
eater: he was the gentlest, 
politest, kindliest of old men. 
He was a veritable slave to his 
dog. 

So home. 
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THE FOURTH SERVICE. 


BY FRANCIS H. SIBSON. 


Ir was clearing out the spare 
room that began it. Jim had 
invited a friend up from Bula- 
wayo, a fellow he had been at 
school with, and Mary got on to 
me about an old tin trunk of 
mine which had been stowed 
away under the bed and 
forgotten. It had been there 
ever since the boys had 
carried it across from my old 
mud hut, along with my other 
bachelor gear, into the house 
I had built to bring Mary to 
after the honeymoon. 

Twenty years! What a lot 
can happen in that time! And 
what a lot can be forgotten ! 
I don’t suppose I could work 
anything more complicated 
than a meridian altitude now 
without looking it all up in 
Lecky ; and as for all the new 
methods that were coming in 
when I sat for my mate’s 
ticket, I should have to study 
them from the beginning. 

Understand, I have no regrets 
at leaving the merchant service. 
I said good-bye to it as a 
second mate of twenty-three, 
convinced that it was a mug’s 
game to stay; and as it has 
turned out, if I had the chance 
over again I should not decide 
any differently. As I worked 
it out at the time, the chance 
of ever getting anywhere at 
sea was about the same as the 
chance of winning the Calcutta 
Sweep: the sort of thing a 


man might dream of but only 
an idiot would count on. Signed 
off at the end of each voyage, 
and with no certainty that you 
would be signed on again when 
the ship was ready for the next, 
you found that what it came to 
was that you could not count 
on permanent employment, let 
alone worthwhile pay and con- 
ditions, until you achieved a 
senior berth in a mail steamer 
or one of the big cargo lines— 
which was where the Calcutta 
simile came in, because for 
every berth of that sort which 
offered there were hundreds of 
good men waiting. 

I wanted to live the normal 
life of normal folk, marry a 
wife at the normal age for 
marriage, and make a home, a 
little private kingdom of my 
own. I could not have done 
that on a second mate’s screw, 
or a mate’s; and even if I 
could, there would still have 
been the unnatural separation 
to face. 

So I swallowed the anchor 
and went to Rhodesia; and to 
cut a longish: story short, I 
made good, farming. Nothing 
wonderful, of course; but sol- 
vent, settled, and secure, with 
enough to. give my two young- 
sters a good start in life and 
Mary a few of the things 
that all good wives want but 
very few sailors’ wives ever 
get. 
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And now that old tin uni- 
form-trunk of mine had to be 
cleared out. Mary could never 
understand why I wanted to 
keep it at all. I repeat, I 
have never had any regrets at 
leaving the merchant service, 
but I do not mind admitting 
that it was a wrench to leave 
the sea and the sea-life. There 
is a difference. The one was 
just a living, and rather a 
mean sort of living, needlessly 
mean: the other was a way of 
life. 

Anyhow, there were my old 
uniforms, and my sextant and 
binoculars, and my discharges 
and my mate’s certificate 
wrapped up in oiled silk, and the 
tattered old log I had kept as 
an apprentice in the old Ulls- 
water, complete with all sorts 
of pilotage and harbour details 
and sketches of bits of coastline 
I had drawn because they 
might come in handy later on 
when I was commanding my 
own ship and making a doubtful 
landfall—oh Lord, the enthusi- 
asms of youth !—all spread out 
now over the table and chairs 
of my office-study, hundreds of 
miles from cold salt water, and 
all magic with memories. 

Those memories somehow 
made me think of one of our 
bright clear Rhodesian morn- 
ings after rain, when there is a 
snap in the air and it is fine to 
be alive. I suppose it was the 
morning of my youth coming 
back to me. 

I started reading over the 
log-book, and remembering the 
things I had seen and the 
fellows I had sailed with, and 
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wondering what had happeneg 
to them, where they were now, 
how many were still alive. 

I wanted to smell salt gir 
again, feel the bows biff into 
the head-sea and lift and lunge 
on over, hear the bells mark 
off the slow hours of my night. 
watch on the bridge, till my 
relief came up to take over and 
we would yarn for that five 
minutes or so that it takes to 
‘get your eyes in’; I wanted 
the old thrill of making port 
after a thirty-day passage, and 
seeing streets and houses and 
pretty girls again; I wanted— 
what’s the use? I had the 
sea-fever, and it hurt, and I 
could not see that there was 
anything to be done about it. 

Till suddenly I asked myself 
—why not? Here I was, with 
a farm that had given me 
security, and a grown-up son 
who would be quite well able 
to run it for a couple of months 
or so; my old ticket still 
handy to give me recognition 
as an officer (on the good old 
shilling a month arrangement, 
to satisfy the Board of Trade), 
and Durban only five days 
away by train. Why not take 
@ run down there and see if 
I could get a passage to 
Australia or somewhere and 
back, and enjoy the old sea-life 
_ ey ageen ? 


I found the Utopian abel 
ing timber at the Maydon 
Wharf, well up Durban Bay; 
and I saw at once that things 
had changed. She was some 
sort of super-Maierform con- 
struction, with a modified 
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spoon bow rather like a racing 
yacht’s, and she had a bridge 
like a cross between the front 
of an hotel and an aerodrome 
despatching-tower, and her 
superstructure in general re- 
minded me of the smaller 
Ellerman passenger-carriers of 
my day: yet, according to the 
‘Natal Mercury’s’ shipping 
column, this ship was just an 
ordinary tramp. 

A thick-set man whom I took 
to be the mate by his standard 
uniform (that had not changed 
—except, perhaps, in the 
manner of its wearing) was 
watching the discharging from 
the fore-end of the upper deck. 
I was just debating whether to 
go aboard and see what was 
doing when a car came along 
the wharf and a tall fair man 
in plain clothes got out of it 
and shouted up to the mate to 
ask how things were going. I 
heard him plainly above the 
noise of the unloading, and a 
long-forgotten cell in my mem- 
ory came suddenly to life. 
Only one man could have a 
voice like that, but I should 
never have known him other- 
wise after all the years be- 
tween. 

“ Hullo, Rackham,” I said. 

“ Afternoon,” he answered 
shortly, looking me up and 
down. 

“$.S. Ullswater,’? I promp- 
ted. ‘‘Remember the dried 
apricots ? ”’ 

“By the Lord, yes! And 
Old Vitamins. Wonder whether 
he did make anything out of 
‘em on the side? Filthy gritty 
things—I can taste ’em yet. 
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. . . But you’re never Bill 
Whittaker ? ”’ 

‘Why not? Have I got as. 
fat as all that ? ” 

“What the devil are we 
standing here for? Come 
aboard, man, and have a drink, 
and tell us what the blazes 
you’ve been doing with your- 
self all this time ! ”’ 

He led me up a real Navy- 
pattern ‘ brow,’ with stainless 
steel rails and white-scrubbed 
cross-ribbed planking, to a 
main-deck entry-port just abaft 
the bridge, where a quarter- 
master in a white duck uniform 
stood on duty. The man came 
briefly to attention as we 
passed, and I noticed that 
Rackham turned momentarily 
aft, with that half-instinctive 
movement which comes of 
long habit, and came to atten- 
tion too. It was so quickly 
and naturally done that I 
might easily have missed it. 

“What was that for?” I 
asked a8 we went in at a wide 
hooked-back door. 

“ What was what for? ... 
Oh, of course, it would be new 
to you. Wondered what you 
were getting at for a moment. 
Just a little custom that’s 
sprung up among us. The 
Navy salutes the quarter-deck, 
doesn’t it? We don’t salute, 
of course, but it’s only right to 
pay some respect to the old 
Red Duster.... I rather like 
these little touches myself. 
Man can’t live decently without 
some sort of ritual, that’s been 
proved over and over again, 
and only a fool tries. I expect 
you'll find a good many things 
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new—that is, unless you’ve 
been keeping in touch. Have 
you ?” 

I told him briefly where I 
had been and what I had been 
doing ; but as I told him I had 
an uneasy feeling that there 
was something, something im- 
portant, that I ought to be 
remembering about him; but 
for the life of me I could not 
put my finger on it, and after 
a bit the feeling faded. 

We had entered a place like 
the reception vestibule of an 
intermediate passenger - liner, 
with an alleyway leading aft 
amidships and a wide com- 
panionway leading up. We 
climbed the carpeted stairs, 
and I found myself in what 
looked like a lounge, with a 
row of wide ports opening on to 
the front of the superstructure 
and a double door opening aft 
into an airy-looking saloon. 

“ Does a tramp carry passen- 
gers these days, then?” I 
asked, looking about me in 
surprise. 

‘* Passengers? No. We’ve 
a couple of spare cabins, though, 
if you want a trip. Do you? 
You’re welcome.” 

“That’s what I’ve come 
down - country for,” I said. 
“But if you don’t carry pas- 
sengers, what’s all this ? ”’ 

‘“* Officers’ quarters. That’s 
our messroom in there. Cabins 
and bathrooms on the main- 
deck, just below. Nothing to 
what you get in the liners, of 
course, but not too bad for a 
tramp.”’ 

*“* Not too bad ? Good Lord, 
it’s almost like a house ashore! ”’ 
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“Well, why not? We liye 
here, don’t we, for the begt 
part of our lives? Like to geg 
the men’s messdecks ? ” 

‘“*Messdecks ? Has every- 
thing gone Navy nowadays? 
Don’t you call it the fo’e’sle 
any more ? ”’ 

“No. ’Cos why? ’Cos we 
use the fo’c’sle for paint and 
stores and odds and ends. Why 
put men right for’ard in the 
eyes of the ship, where you 
feel the motion worst and can’t 
have the ports open in any- 
thing but a flat calm, when 
there’s plenty of room for ’em 
amidships, each side 0’ the 
engine-room trunk ? ” 

‘‘Good Lord,” I said again, 
beginning to understand why 
the midships superstructure had 
reminded me of one of the old 
Ellerman liners. ‘“ But isn’t it 
rather hot for the poor dears, 
right up against the engine- 
room like that ? ” 

“ Hot? No, why should it 
be? Our engines are coal-oil 
Diesels, with electric drive on 
the shaft, and they don’t waste 
good B.T.U.’s on heating up 
the ship.”” Then he seemed to 
realise what I had said, and 
looked at me rather curiously. 

‘¢ Now don’t you start coming 
the ‘good old days’ stunt,” 
he warned me. “I know all 
that tripe backwards. We've 
got a bit past the notion that 
the hands are hogs and have 
to be treated accordingly. We 
look at it the other way round 
these days: put a man in 4 
pig-sty and he’ll end up 4 
pig, simply because you've 
given him no chance to be 
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anything better. Give him a 
decent home, on the contrary, 
and he’ll live up to it. I keep 
telling you that this ship’s our 
home for all practical purposes. 
Very well, then. Come and see.” 

He showed me the ‘ mess- 
decks,’ and they were a revela- 
tion. Two-berth cabins for 
the seamen and engine-room 
assistants, @ Messroom as good 
as the old officers’ messrooms 
used to be, and bathrooms that 
an hotel ashore would not be 
ashamed of ; a separate mess, 
of course, for the petty officers, 
with single-berth cabins: it 
was a8 good as a house ashore, 
I said again—and when I 
really came to think of it, I 
could see no sound reason why 
it should not be. 

“T suppose,” I said, “ all 
this attracts a superior class of 
man ? ” 

“Superior be damned! The 
men were always good, but they 
weren’t given a chance... . 
Of course it wasn’t all deliberate 
neglect. A lot of it couldn’t 
very well be helped. Look at 
the difference the Diesel-engine 
has made, for instance—or even 
the oil-firing for steam-boilers. 
The old-time firemen and 
trimmers simply couldn’t keep 
clean, and very soon gave up 
trying, and there had to be 
rather a lot of them too. Our 
crews are smaller today, and 
their work’s a mighty sight 
cleaner, so they’ve more room 
to live in and find it much 
easier to live decently. They 
made the three-watch system 
compulsory in 1936, and that 
helped as well—gave a man a 
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bit of leisure to think of other 
things besides work and eat 
and sleep. MHere’s our library. 
Of course we couldn’t run such 
a Show on our own: the scheme 
covers the whole Merchant 
Service with the Central Library 
in London. It grew out of the 
old Seafarers’ Education Ser- 


vice. The Central Board took 
that over in 1938.”’ 

“ The Central Board ? 
What’s that? ” 

“Great Scott! You are 


rusty! Here, let’s go up to 
my cabin and have that drink, 
and I can teach you your A B C 
in comfort.” 

His ‘cabin’ was really a 
suite, built in to the bridge 
superstructure, comprising day- 
cabin, sleeping-cabin, office and 
bathroom—and I particularly 
liked the idea of the office. 
It enabled him to keep his 
private quarters purely private, 
as separate as a man’s home is 
separate from his place of 
business ashore —and again, 
why not ? 

And a very comfortable home 
he had made of it too. I was 
to understand the reason behind 
that a little more clearly later 
on. 

‘¢ Now sit down,”’ he said, in 
the day-cabin, “ take this in 
your fist” — ‘this’ was a 
whisky-and-soda—‘“‘ and make 
yourself at home while I shift 
into uniform. I should have 
shifted as soon as I got aboard,” 
he went on, through the open 
door from his sleeping-cabin, 
“only your turning up and 
goggling at things the way you 
GG “.” 
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He broke off to discuss a 
matter of shirts with an unseen 
steward. Five minutes later 
he was back in the day-cabin ; 
and at sight of him in his 
master’s uniform, standing there 
before me as quietly assured as 
a naval Post-Captain, a queer 
thrilling pang ran through me. 
If I had not swallowed the 
anchor and gone ashore, I 
might now have been wearing 
that uniform too—and already I 
could feel, almost instinctively, 
that it meant a good deal more 
than it had meant in my day. 
That sense of sea-brotherhood, 
which has always been deep- 
seated in the merchant-sailor’s 
mind, seemed somehow to have 
come nearer the surface—and 
I was out of it. I cannot 
explain it better than that. 

“Now,” he said, settling 
himself in an easy-chair opposite 
me, ‘ we'll start. At the be- 
ginning. The War of °14-’18. 
Everything really developed 
from that. When the Empire 
realised that the Merchant 
Service really was an Empire 
Service, just as much a King’s 
Service as the Navy and Army 
and Air Force, only a positive 
peace-time necessity as well as 
an essential war-time insurance 
—well, that started a new way 
of looking at things. It took 
rather a long time to work up 
and produce results, of course, 
because it had to filter right 
through the whole nation first, 
and that always takes time. 
And there was so much lee- 
way to make up. Remember 
Scantling and his story of how 
he got presented with a white 
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feather in London in ’16, just 
after he’d been nine days in an 
open boat, with two me 
wounded from the U-boat’s 
machine-guns ? Remember the 
buzz that got about when this 
uniform of ours was first de- 
signed—that the Navy had 
pushed it on to us so that we 
shouldn’t be mistaken for ‘ rea] 
’eroes ’ if we wore it ashore to 
dodge the white feathers ? 

‘* All the same, people did 
wake up a bit before the end of 
that U-boat campaign. The 
trouble was they all went to 
sleep again afterwards, as they 
always do, except for a few, 
and those few had a longish 
fight of it educating the Empire 
up to understand, really and 
clearly at last, that the 
Merchant Service wasn’t just a 
loose muddle of private money- 
making shipping businesses, but 
really one single Service—lI keep 
repeating that word, but it 
can’t be helped—the Service 
which, above all others, holds 
all our nations and peoples 
together. I’m afraid that 
sounds rather blah, but that 
can’t be helped either. It’s 
true; and half our troubles 
in the old days were due to our 
speechless bally modesty. 

‘“‘T saw it rather well put in 
a book the other day, something 
like this— 

“¢The British Common- 
wealth is not a scattered league 
of loosely linked but sovereign 
independent states, as at one 
time certain political theorists 
maintained ; but one single 
united state, whose autonomous 
provinces happen to be marked 
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off from each other by the sea 
instead of by mere boundary- 
lines on @® map. The sea, 
nevertheless, sunders them no 
more than the River Tyne can 
sunder Northumberland from 
Durham, for the sea is every- 
where crossed by bridges, in- 
numerable floating bridges that 
fly the Red Ensign.’ 

“Not bad, I thought; but, 
as I say, it was a point of view 
that took some time to get 
accepted. Curiously enough, 
the foreigners helped, with their 
subsidising stunts. In the end 
we had to do something or 
they’d have chased us off the 
sea altogether.” 

“T remember reading some- 
thing about a subsidy for 
tramp-shipping,’’ I said. 

“Yes, that was the begin- 
ning, and of course the Queen 
Mary and the Queen Elizabeth 
and one or two special ships 
like them were subsidised in 
other ways; but the subsidy 
idea never really caught on. 
It was too much like lifting 
one’s self up by the bootlaces 
to appeal to the commonsense 
British mind ; and besides, it 
would only have led to a 
subsidy-race with the foreigners, 
just like an armaments race, 
with the sky the limit as 
usual. We didn’t want to:get 
into that sort of vicious circle, 
and in the end the Australians 
and New Zealanders showed 
the way by shutting all their 
seaports to all foreign subsidised 
shipping. Drastic, of course, 
but necessary to break the 
vicious circle. What it amoun- 
ted to was simply a notice 
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served on all these subsidaisies 
that if they weren’t going to 
play fair and straightforward 
and above-board they could go 
and play by themselves: our 
Empire trade would in future 
be open only to folks who did 
business our way. It caused 
an awful international row, of 
course, for a bit, but all our 
Dominions fell into line and 
wouldn’t budge an inch, and 
really nobody had the slightest 
right to butt in about our 
purely domestic sea - trading 
arrangements at all, and in 
the end they had to see it 
that way, and the result was 
a shipping agreement between 
ourselves and the U.S.A. and 
the Scandinavians — who, of 
course, had never gone in for 
subsidies at all. A_ three- 
cornered agreement of sanity, 
as it were, covering a third of 
the globe, with nothing to 
prevent any other country 
joining in the moment it got 
sane enough to be fit for 
admission. A sort of com- 
mercial League of Nations, 
with an entrance-examination 
before you could get in—which, 
of course, was what that other 
League of Nations had forgotten 
to think of. 

‘““Of course, it cut both 
ways. We had to say good-bye 
to most of the foreign carrying 
trade—but we were losing that 
anyway, through the subsidaisy 
business, and really it was a 
good riddance after all. 

“Well, the next point was 
that since the Empire’s govern- 
ments and peoples had specially 
arranged this protection for 
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Empire shipping, they naturally 
wanted more say in the way 
Empire shipping was run; and 
that meant cutting out un- 
economic competition by fixing 
up a number of mergers, like 
the Cunard-White Star. But 
it also meant inquiry into the 
working conditions of officers 
and men. The Norwegians 
shamed us into that as much as 
anything else: they’d led the 
way in that line long before 
our people woke up to it—even 
to the two-berth cabins you 
were gaping at just now. 

“* And that brings us back to 
the Central Board. That was 
formed in 1937, jointly by the 
Federation of Shipping, the 
Officers’ Federation, and the 
British Government, mainly to 
formulate a scheme of officers’ 
training. The Seamen’s and 
Firemen’s Union was co-opted 
later, when the training of the 
men came under the Board as 
well. See the usual British way 
of doing things? We don’t 
suddenly come out with a 
complete new scheme, and com- 
plete new machinery to work 
it. It grows naturally, bit by 
bit, out of existing institutions, 
as it’s wanted. The present 
C.B. has grown out of the old 
C.B., and is responsible for all 
personnel aboard all British 
Empire merchant ships, from 
tugs and coasters to the biggest 
liners afloat. It doesn’t only 
see to our training, but ap- 
points and transfers and pro- 
motes and pays and pensions 
us, just as the Second Sea Lord 
controls the personnel of the 
Navy.” 
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““ Good Lord ! ”’ I exclaimed, 
“Then the Merchant Service 
has been nationalised ? ” 

“No fear! Nationalisation 
wouldn’t have done at all. A 
state’s job is to govern, not to 
do business. The ships are 
still owned and run by private 
firms as far as the business side 
is concerned—this one, for in- 
stance, belongs to the British 
Atlantic—but really, when you 
come to think of it, the officers 
and men have nothing to do 
with the business side at all. 
It isn’t like the old days, when 
the master had to be the 
owners’ agent wherever he went. 
Wherever we go nowadays the 
owners have got their own 
branch offices or agents ashore. 
All we do is to take the ships 
safely from port to port and 
see them safely loaded and 
unloaded. <A purely technical 
job, nothing to do with business 
at all,”? he emphasised. 

“Therefore, don’t you see, 
the C.B. supplies the personnel 
and the owners pay the O.B. for 
it, so much per ship per year, 
according to net tonnage.” 

‘ But I say—it’s . . . revolu- 
tionary !”’ 

“Not a bit. It was just a 
logical final step to all that 
had gone before—and not a 
very big one either. Even in 
the old days the Board of 
Trade controlled our quali- 
fications and most of the service 
conditions — numbers to be 
carried aboard, watches to be 
fixed, food to be supplied, and 
so forth. When the C.B. took 
over training as well, the time 
was ripe for it to take over 
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personnel altogether. In fact, 
it had to. If you’re going to 
train a merchant-seaman pro- 
perly—especially an officer— 
you've got to train him right 
up to master’s grade, and in 
all sorts of different ships, as 
the Navy does. And if you’re 
going to do that, you have to 
have the power to transfer 
him from one ship to another 
or one job to another at the 
right moment in his training. 
After all, in a clumsy rule-of- 
thumb sort of way, that is 
always done, only the officer 
himself had to root round on 
his own for his transfers and 
promotion, with only the most 
sketchy idea of where to root. 
Now the whole thing’s systema- 
tised, with a Central Drafting 
Office to do the rooting for 
him with far more knowledge 
of where the openings are than 
he could ever get.” 

“You mean—? ” 

“Tl give you a concrete 
instance. Take my Chief 
Officer. He did his cadet- 
training in the New Zealand 
Company. Then he qualified 
for second mate’s ticket and 
grade, and served six months 
a a junior in a big Atlantic 
liner. After that he was two 
years as mate of a tug, with 
plenty of chances to handle 
her himself, as the mates of 
tugs do. Then he was third 
officer of a tramp like this one. 
After that he was mate of a 
small coaster in Australia, then 
third officer in a big cargo-liner 
Tunning to the Plate. Then he 
qualified for mate’s grade— 
he’d got his ticket some time 
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before, of course—and that 
gave him the right to sit for 
his master’s certificate. As 
soon as he’d got that he was 
qualified for command of any- 
thing under two thousand tons, 
so after having various berths 
as second and first officer in 
ships of various kinds and 
sizes, back he went to a big 
Southampton tug, as master of 
her.” 

we What 9 ”? 

“Why not? They’ve always 
done it in the Navy. Mid- 
shipmen skipper picket-boats ; 
Lieutenants get torpedo-boats, 
or used to before torpedo-boats 
went out of date; Lieutenant- 
Oommanders run destroyers and 
submarines and minesweepers 
and so forth; Commanders 


command sloops and flotilla- 
leaders ; and by the time you 
get your fourth stripe as Post- 


Oaptain, you’re already a 
thoroughly experienced master- 
mariner. Well, the C.B. does 
its best to follow suit, under 
the rather different con- 
ditions: it uses tugs and 
coasters in the place of sub- 
marines and destroyers and 
whatnots, shifting you about 
from big ships to small ones, 
in appropriate berths aboard, 
same as the Navy does. And 
it works. Of course it works. 
‘Where was I? Oh, yes, 
my Chief Officer. He was 
commanding a tug, wasn’t he ? 
Right. After a year of that 
they put him in one of the 
O.P.R. Pacific liners as second 
officer. Then he came here. 
In about eight months he’ll 
be due for a step-up again, 
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first officer of another liner, 
I expect, or master of one of 
the bigger coasters, or some- 
thing. Then he’ll be properly 
qualified for master—”’ 

“You mean, sit for his 
master’s ticket ? ” 

“Oh no. I told you he’d 
sat for that soon after he got 
his mate’s grade. But you 
can’t actually qualify for master 
till you’ve had the experience. 
See the difference? Same as 
it always was, really, but more 
systematic. The ©.B. makes 
sure that you get the ex- 
perience.” 

** Seems like it,’’ I said, my 
head spinning. ‘And then 
what happens ? ”’ 

“Well, he’s a Class III. 
master then, to command 
tramps and the smaller cargo- 
liners and local passenger-craft. 
In Class II. you'll get tanker- 
masters, the bigger cargo-liners, 
second-class passenger-liners—” 

‘*T wanted to ask you about 
that. How has air competition 
affected the passenger trade ? ” 

“Oh, everyone in a hurry 
goes by air. But a lot of 
people grab at the chance of a 
sea-voyage as a sort of respite 
from the rush of their work 
ashore. People are beginning 
to learn that you can’t be in a 
hurry all the time unless you 
want to burn the candle at 
both ends. A lot of the 
passenger trade is coming back 
to us these days.” | 

““T see. And I suppose the 
big passenger-liners have Class 
I. masters ? ” 

“Yes; the cream of the 
Service, of course.” 

‘* And how far up this com- 
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plicated ladder-maze of grades 
and classes and tickets ang 
qualifications have you got?” 

“It isn’t complicated at all, 
really. I keep telling you it’s 
much the same as it always 
was, only properly worked out 
so that everyone has a chance, 
I’m expecting to pass out into 
Class II. after next voyage, 
though I haven’t really made 
up my mind whether I want to 
or not. I may decide to go 
ashore into one of the pilot- 
services. The O.B. collaborates 
with the Dominion Gover- 
ments there, and I could prob- 
ably get in easily enough. My 
wife’s a bit tired of the sea, 
and I’m not sure I don’t agree 
with her. There always comes 
a time when one wants to settle 
down ashore, you know—same 
as you did.” 

“Your wife—tired of the 
separation, I suppose? That 
was always the snag.” 

‘¢ No, tired of the sea, I said. 
She’s sailed with me ever since 
we were married. Married 
officers of mate’s grade or over 
have the use of married quarters 
aboard if they want ’em, in 
all ships over two thousand 
tons.” 

rT) Help 1 

“Why ever not? It’s quite 
optional, and children aren’t 
encouraged aboard of course: 
worse luck, that position hasn't 
arisen with us, which is maybe 
why she’s stuck it aboard 80 
long. Quite a lot of us have 
our wives aboard for a voyage 
or two at first, till we’ve got 
used to being married. Then 
the wife usually goes ashore 
and sets up a home. There’s 
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no getting away from the fact 
that a ship’s no place for a 
woman really. Still, the point 
is, we can have our wives 
aboard if we want ’em and 
they want to come, and that 
makes all the difference. It 
was the inevitable separation 
that got under our skins in the 
old days. And anyway, separa- 
tion doesn’t amount to much 
after all, with the speeds we 
do these days. This ship, for 
instance, does twenty knots 
normal and twenty-three at a 
pinch.” 

“A twenty - knot tramp ? 
Great Scot ! ”’ 

“Nothing in it, with scien- 
tific hull design. And it had 
to be done somehow, hadn’t 
it? The foreigners—particu- 
larly the Japs—forced us to it. 
We couldn’t let ourselves be 
left behind.” 

“No, I suppose you couldn’t. 
Funny, though, how we always 
have to be forced up to the 
scratch by foreigners.”’ 

“Tsn’t it? We generally 
improve on ’em, though, when 
we do get started.” 

“About the men, now. 
You’ve said nothing about 
their training.’ 

“Much the same as the 
officers, only adapted to suit. 
Seaman-boy, Ordinary Seaman, 
A.B., Leading Seaman, Petty 
Officer, and Chief Petty Officer 
are the grades, and there’s a 
messdeck entry system where- 
by a good man who’s really 
keen can qualify for officer. 
They generally come in on the 
mate’s grade, usually rather 
older men than the cadet-entry 
officers, naturally. Still, you 
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can’t say they don’t get their 
chance.” 

‘‘But— who pays for all 
this ? ”’ 

“The British Empire pays 
for it—in freights. And never 
notices it either. You know 
the amount of cargo a ship can 
carry. Spread the cost over it, 
and what difference does it 
make on a pound of tea? 
What’s worth having has got 
to be paid for, anyway, in this 
world; and as I keep on 
trying to tell you, we’re recog- 
nised as an Empire Service 
these days.”’ 

‘Well, it sounds more like 
a dream to me. Makes me 
almost wish I’d stayed afloat.’’ 

‘Oh, I dunno. You haven’t 
done too badly where you are, 
from all you tell me. It'll 
make my wife properly jealous 
when she hears—and by the 
same token, here she is.”’ 

A tall woman with smiling 
dark eyes came in with a 
bulging shopping-bag. 

“Hullo,” said Rackham. 
“Get what you wanted ? ”’ 

‘Near enough,” she answered, 
pulling out some folded goldy 
looking stuff. ‘ Better than 
those mouldy blue ones, at any- 
rate. When I get these made 
up you won’t know yourselves. 

I’m simply famished for 
tea. Shall we have it here 
or—? ” 

‘* Let’s go and have it with 
the others. I want you to 
meet the others, Bill. Rene, 
this is Bill Whittaker. We were 
cadets together in the old 
Ullswater, and he’s just jumped 
in on me out of the Rhodesian 
blue.... I’ve got a bit of a 
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thirst myself after all the 
gassing I’ve done—lI’ve been 
educating him. Come on.” 

We went down to the officers’ 
mess, the airy room on the 
upper deck which I had glanced 
into at the first. (Mrs Rackham 
pointed out the offending blue 
curtains.) A rather fine-drawn 
little man in chief engineer’s 
uniform was already there, 
reading a paper in an armchair. 
I was duly introduced; then 
the mate came in with the 
second engineer, and Mrs 
Rackham sat down to preside 
over the tea-table. A minute 
later a youngster with an un- 
ruly shock of corn-coloured 
hair walked in—the third 
officer by his stripes. 

“Ha!” said Rackham. 
“ How goes the gun-drill ? ” 

“‘ So-so, sir,’’ answered the 
third, sitting down. “ Ordi- 
nary Seaman Dyson reported 
‘pores clear’ without looking 
to see if they really were, and 
there were one or two other 
unorthodox features, but on 
the whole I’d say they’re a lot 
better than they were in London 
anyway.” 

Rackham caught my _ irri- 
tatedly - inquiring eye, and 
grinned. 

“Gone completely Navy, 
haven’t we ? ”’ he said. 

“Do you happen to carry 
torpedoes and seaplanes as 
well ? ” I asked. 

“No, only the dual-purpose 
battery. Anti-submarines, anti- 
aircraft: the same guns do 
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for both. Not that we’re ever 
likely to need ’em, though, 
Imagine an attempted air-raiq 
on a convoy, with every ship 
in it pooping away with 4 
four-barrelled director-contro] 
automatic—to say nothing of 
the escorting convoy-leaders.” 

He turned to the others and 
explained my Rhodesian lack 
of education all over again. 

But for my part I was hardly 
listening. Another chord of 
memory had struck, a minor 
chord, poignant among the 
heart-strings. I knew, now, 
what it was I had tried to 
remember about Jim Rack- 
ham. 

I had read it, in garbled 
detail, in one of our papers. 
One of the first British mer- 
chantmen to be crucified in 
the War of °’38—the first in 
South African waters. He and 
his poor little unarmed Dunedin 
had never had a chance. One 
single seaplane, catapulted from 
one of the enemy’s subsidised 
liners, had put down a smoke 
and gas screen just to windward 
of her, there off Cape Agulhas, 
and then sent her to the 
bottom, already a ship of the 
dying and the dead, with just 
one water- bomb, dropped 
alongside. 

The messroom was fading— 
had faded. Two hands came 
on my shoulders. 

“ Are you going to sit dream- 
ing over that musty old log- 
book all night?” asked Mary. 
“ Come to bed.” 
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